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PREFACE. 


THE ‘object of the Author in compiling the following Analytical 
Sketch of Indian History, has been to supply a want felt by most 
students of the more voluminous standard works of Mill, Elphin- 
stone, Thornton, and Marshman, for a condensed outline in one 
small volume, which should serve at once to recall the memory 
and guide the eye. 


At the same time he has attempted to render it interesting to 
the general reader, by preserving a medium between a bare 
analysis and a complete history; so that, without consulting the 
eminent authorities mentioned above, the mind may readily grasp 
the principal outlines of the early condition of India, and the rise 
and progress of the East India Company. 


The division of the work is fourfold :—{1) Embracing a period 
dating from the earliest days to the establishment of the Moguls 
at Delhi, in a.p. 1526; (2) The Mogul Empire of India (1526 
—1761); (8) The rise and consolidation of the English power in 
India, being the period between the years 1600 and 1827 a.p.; 
(4) The interval between 1827 and 1858 a.p.; from the full 
establishiment of the authority of the East India Company to its 
final extinction, and the absorption of the Government of the 
country by the Imperial authorities of Great Britain. 


iv PREFACE. 


For the more full comprehension of these facts, the Author 
has provided, in addition to a Table of Contents and a Chrono- 
logical Index, an Index to the geographical position of the places 
to which reference is made in the text, bearing the latitudes and 
longitudes as given in Thornton’s ‘‘ Gazetteer of India.” This 
will be found not only to aid the student who is but partially 
acquainted with the map of India, but also, by means of occa- 
sional accents, to guide him in the ordinary pronunciation of the 
names. 


A List of the principal authorities consulted in the compila- 
tion of this work will be found on the next page. 


The Author is desirous of acknowledging his obligations in 
dealing with the history of the Company’s legal administration, 
to Mr. Standish Grove Grady, of the Temple, Recorder of Graves- 
end, whose lectures he had the privilege of attending. 


BoncHURCH, 
October, 1869. 
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ANALYTICAL HISTORY OF INDIA. 


PART I 


THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE HOUSE OF TEIMUR IN INDIA. 


(DATE—EARLIEST DAYS TO 1526 a.D.) 


(I.)—Earliest Notices of India. 


Early Legendary History—Every history of India must 
commence with some notice of the work called “ The Institutes of 
Menu,” for it is in that work that the earliest mention of Hin- 
dostan is found ; and it is itself the oldest authentic production 
in writing that can be discovered, except the fragmentary religious 
poems called ‘The Vedas.” : 

The age of ‘“‘ The Vedas” is a disputed point. The most satis- 
factory opinion is that held by Mr. Colebrooke, who fixes them 
in the fourteenth century before Christ. ‘‘Menu’s Code” is a 
work founded on “ The Vedas,” and is supposed by Elphinstone 
to have been written about B.c. 900, though Sir William Jones, 
the translator, places it about B.c. 1280. 

In “ The Institutes of Menu” (Book II. v. 17, &c.), the tract 
of land between the Sersooty and Caggar rivers is declared to be 
the ancient holy country; this is a tract 100 miles N.W. of 
Delhi, including the lands about Amballa; the next in holiness 
being the country about the Jumna and the Ganges, including 
North Behar. The legends say that ninety-five generations of 
princes, called the kings of the “Solar Race” reigned in Oude, 
while forty-eight kings of the “ Lunar Race” are named as kings 
of the country about the Jumna; and then we come to the more 
celebrated hero, Rama, king of Oude, who conquered the Lunar 
kings, and assumed universal monarchy. 
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Rama’s deeds are celebrated in the great poem called ‘‘ The 
Ramayana.” His name is believed to be authentic, and his date 
is fixed roughly at about 1400 s.c. The poem makes him 
conqueror of the Deckan, and of Ceylon, where he is said to have 
destroyed great tribes of apes and bears, typical, probably, of the 


Savage races existing there at that period. 
The next historical poem in order of date is the ‘‘ Mahabha- 


rata,” the Iliad of Hindu literature. It describes the wars of two 
branches of the reigning family of Hastinapuram, the Pandians, 
and the Curuvans, for the sovereignty of that state. Chrishna, 
a hero who, like Rama, was deified, fought for the Pandians. 
He came off victorious, but the Pandians were overwhelmed with 
their own losses. Chrishna was king of Guzerat, and fell in 
the contest. The Pandian kingdom was transferred to Delhi, 
and thus we obtain the first mention of that illustrious city. 


(II.)\—ZInvasions of India according to Classical Authors. 


Semiramis, 2034 B.C.—The earliest invasion that is mentioned 
is that of the somewhat legendary Semiramis, widow of Ninus, 
whom Diodorus Siculus declares to have crossed the Indus from 
Balkh, with an army numbering some millions; and to have 
been signally defeated and put to flight by an Indian prince 
named Strabrobates, in the year 2034 B.c. 

Rameses the Second, 981 B.C.—Diodorus Siculus also records 
a great march of “ Sesostris,” or Rameses the Second, king of 
Egypt, through the heart of Hindostan, which he subjugated ; 
and then returned to his own country, after exacting tribute 
in the year 981 B.c. Arrian denies both these stories. 

Cyrus.—In 557 3.c. the frontier of Persia, then under Cyrus, 
son of Cambyses the First, extended to the borders of Hindostan ; 
but this prince is believed never to have crossed the Indus. 

Darius, B.C. 521.=Cyrus was succeeded by his son, Cambyses 
the Second, and after the death of the latter the throne was 
seized by a Magian, named Gomates. He did not long enjoy 
his dignity, for a conspiracy was raised against him; he was over- 
thrown, and Darius, son of Hystaspes, was placed on the throne. 
This monarch extended the dominions of Persia considerably, 

_and levied a heavy tribute on the Afghans. : 

_ Alexander.—Nearly two centuries later, namely, in the year 
p.c. 384, we find Darius Codomanus, successor of Arses, on the 

*throne of Persia; while Alexander, a youth of twenty years of 
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age, has succeeded to the monarchy of his father, Philip of 
Macedon, and is planning a universal extension of his dominions. 
In the spring of that year Alexander iuvaded the territories 
of Persia, and defeated Darius, first at the Granicus, in Bithy- 
nia; then at the decisive battle of Issus, in Cilicia (Bc. 333) ; 
and, after a two years’ campaign, wherein Tyre, Jerusalem, 
and Egypt were subdued, he finally defeated the Persian king in 
B.c. 331, at the battle of Arbela, near the mountains of Kurdestan. 
Darius was soon afterwards murdered by one of his officers, 
Bessus, satrap of Balkh; and Alexander laid waste the satrapy to 
avenge the death of his noble enemy. 

In 827 3B.c. Alexander marched towards India. With con- 
siderable difficulty he reduced Afghanistan, and then crossed the 
Indus into a territory called Taxila. With the chief of this 
country he made an alliance, the Hindu being anxious to secure 
the co-operation of the invaders against the great Rajah, Porus, or 
Puru, reigning in Canouj, and enjoying the monarchy over all Hin- 
dostan. In 326 Alexander advanced, and was resolutely opposed by 
Porus on the eastern bank of the Jhelum, or Hydaspes river. The 
Hindus were defeated in a pitched battle ; but Alexander finding 
his army unwilling to advance further into India, retraced his 
steps, took his whole force on ‘board a vast number of galleys, 
and sailed down the Hydaspes to the Indus. After severe 
fighting at several places on the route, he reached the mouth of 
the Indus in safety, and divided his army into two parts, one 
division under Nearchus, having orders to sail up the Persian 
Gulf, while Alexander himself went by land. This was the last 
invasion of India before that of the Mahommedans. 


(TIL.)—The various Ancient States of Hindostan and the Deckan. 


The history of these states is gathered from several sources, 
partly from ‘‘ Menu’s Code,” partly from the mention of them in 
the ‘‘ Ramayana,’’ and ‘“ Mahabharata,” and partly from the 
Greek writers, Arrian, Herodotus, Strabo, and others who de- 
scribe the expeditions of Alexander and Darius. The ingenious 
researches of Mr. Prinsep into the Pali rock-inscriptions have 
als8 been of great service to historians. 

Ther seem to have been six principal states in Hindostan, 
namely, Hastinapuram, Mattra, Panchala, Benares, Magada, 
and Bengal; and ten lesser ones, Malwa, Guzerat, Canouj, 

elhi, Ajmir, Mewar, Jesulmir, Jeypore, Sinde, and Cashmir. 
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In the Deckan there were ten—Pandya, Chola, Chera, Kerala, 
Carnata, the Chalukyas of Calinga, Andra, and Orissa. 

The Ancient States of Hindostan.— We will consider these at 
somewhat greater length. First the kingdoms of Hindostaa— 

Hastinapuram has been mentioned as that petty state concern- 
ing which the terrible internecine war of the ‘‘ Mahabharata 
took place. Nothing more is known about it that can be defi- 
nitely stated. 

Mattra was an ancient religious city, which, at the time of 
Mahmud of Ghazni, who conquered the state in 1017 a D., was 
filled with temples and shrines. Itwas the birthplace of the great 
Chrishna. — 

Panchala is only known by its name. Menu places it in the 
region by the Ganges called ‘‘ Brahmaverta.” 

Benares was a kingdom of far greater power than either of 
those previously mentioned. The kings all bore the patronymic 
of * Pala.” It fell to the king of Canouj about the end of the 
11th century, a.p., and greatly increased his power. 

Magada.—The Buddhist kings of this state had exten- 
sive authority. They belonged for many years to the warrior, 
or Cshetriya! caste, till a Sudra,* named Chandragupta mur- 
dered the king, and assumed the sovereignty. He was reigning 
when Seleucus, the great general of Alexander, invaded India, 
Chandragupta (called Sandracottus by the Greeks) opposed him, 
apparently with success, for the treaty that was made was very 
much in favour of the Hindus. Arrian also mentions King Asoca, 
the third in descent from Chandragupta, calling his subjects the 
Prasii. The family of the ‘‘ Maurya” kings reigned over Magada 
for ten generations, and were succeeded by three Sudra dynasties, 
which came to an end with one Andra in ap. 436. After this 
the history becomes too confused to be detailed. 

Bengal.—The ‘“‘ Mahabharata” mentions a king of this country 
as allied to Magada. It was evidently a great kingdom, for some 
of the newly decyphered rock-inscriptions state that supreme 
authority over the whole of India was enjoyed by its monarchs. The 
exaggeration of this assertion is shown from the coeval existence 
of several other monarchies, such as Canouj and Delhi; but,the 
fact of the inscription seems to point to a more extended authority 
than can be traced in the history of the other kingdom®. The 


' The Cshetriya, or warrior caste is, next to the Brahmins, the most 
| reliaaa of the four classes into which the Hindus were divided by 

enu. : 
* The Sudra caste is the lowest of the four. 
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dynasty which had most influence was, like that of Benares, 
termed ‘‘ Pala.” We gather much information, though of ques- 
tionable accuracy, concerning the kings of Bengal, from the work 
known as the “ Ayeni Akberi,” wherein the names of five dynas- 
ties are given, ending in that of “ Pala.” The kingdom of Bengal 
was destroyed by the Mahommedans about a.p. 1203, during the 
reign of a king of the sixth, or “Sena” dynasty. . 

Malwa.—It is from the name of one of the kings of this small 
and unimportant state that historians are enabled to fix accu- 
rately the first reliable date in Indian history. It is that of the 
celebrated Vikramaditya, ‘the Haroun-al-Raschid of Hindu 
tales,” (as Elphinstone calls him) who reigned at Ujein in the year 
58 pc. The Hindu calendar always bears the date of the wera 
of Vikramaditya to this day.1 Another celebrated name is found 
in this little kingdom, that of the Raja Bhoja, whose memory 
is cherished as one of the greatest heroes of early Indian his- 
tory, and who diedin 1070 ap. The monarchy was extinguished 
by the Mahommedans in 1231 a.p. 

Guzerut .was established, according to legend, by Chrishna; 
but the earliest known fact is, that in the 2nd century of the 
present sera there was a race of kings established at Ballabi, 
terminating in 579 a.o. with Nourshirwan. The kings were 
Rajputs, who with characteristic gallantry conquered Mewar 
from the monarchs of Malwa, who had captured that state. 
In 724 a.p, the ‘“Chaura” dynasty ,of Guzerat succeeded 
in establishing their kingdom at Pattan, and became the 
greatest power in India The last ‘‘Chaura” king died in 
931 a.p., and was succeeded by the renowned Salonka, who 
conquered the whole of Malwa. His descendants, bearing the 
same name, reigned in succession till the destruction of the 
kingdom by the Mahommedans in 1297 a D. 

Canouj is named as one of the wealthiest states in Hindos- 
tan. Its riches, when Mahmud of Ghazni seized the city in 
1017 ab., are mentioned as of fabulous amount. On account 
of the great beauty of its temples and palaces Mahmud 
refrained from inflicting any injury; but his followers sacked the 
city, and destroyed the monarchy in 1193 a.p. The reigning 
sovereign, Sivaji, then fled to Jodhpore, in Marwar, where he 
established a Rajput state, now one of the wealthiest in India. 


! The present io 1869, is, according to Hindu calendars, the year 
1927 of the era of Vikramaditya, and the year 4971 of the Kaliyug; the 
Mahommedan year of the Hijra being 1286, and the Fasli year 1279. 
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Delhi was in early times very unimportant. It fell to Visal, 
king of Ajmir, in 1050 ap. 

Ajmir was equally unimportant. This State, with its depen- 
dent, Delhi, was overthrown by the Mussnimans in 1192 a.p. 

Mewar, Jesulmir, and Jeypore, are still existing, the Mewar 
family being the oldest in India. 

Sinde,was an independent sovereignty in the, time of Alexander 
(t.c.) B.c, 325. It was afterwards divided, and again reunited. 

The Mahommedans invaded its territories in 711 a.p., but were 
beaten back by the Rajput leader at the head of the Samera 
tribe. It finally fell to the Mahommedans in 1205 a.p., when 
Shahab-u-din Ghori, the greatest conqueror of the age, subjugated 
the country 

Cashmir has a history so confused, and so unconnected with 
Indian events that it is useless to enter into it. It is mentioned 
in the year 1400 n.c. (according to Elphinstone), and fell to 
Mahmud of Ghazni in 1015 a.p. 

The Ancient Kingdoms of the Deckan.—The History of the 
Deckan Kingdoms? is neither so old nor so interesting as that of 
the kingdoms of Hindostan. The Hindus, when they colonized 
that country, after the great invasion of Rama, with which the 
history opens, found there many civilized nations of Tamulians, 
speaking the Tamil language, and others in the Telinga country, 
whose vernacular was Telugu. 

The most ancient kingdoms were the Tamil. 


'The languages of the Deckan are five in number. Their distribution is 
as follows :— 

Tamil is spoken in the “ Dravira,” country ¢.e. the extreme south, bounded 
by a line passing through Pulicat, Bangalore, and so along the ghauts to 
Coimbatore, and Calicut. 

Canarese, a dialect of Telugu, in North and “South Canara, a district 
enclosed by a line drawn from Goa to Malabar, and bounded by the 
western coast, 

Telugu is spoken in Mysore and the countries to the north. A line 
drawn from Pulicat to Bangalore, thence along the ghauts to Goa, then in 
an E.N.E. direction to Cicacole in the northern Circars would enclose this 


country. 

Mahratta, written in the Devanagari alphabet has the following limits. 
Northern, the Sutpura mountains; southern, the Telugu country, called 
Telingana ; Kastern the River Warda ; western, the hills, : 

Urya, a rough dialect spoken in Orissa. 

The space left, between Orissa and the Mahratta country is inhabited by 
Khonds, who talk a sort of rough jargon. 
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Pandya was founded by a shepherd king of that name, about 
the 5th century p.c. The extent of country under the Pandians 
was small, their capital city being the ancient town of Madura, 
and the territory embracing the present districts of Madura and 
Tinnevelly. It remained independent till as recently as 1736 a.p, 
when it was conquered by the Nabob of Arcot. 

Chola.—The proper limits of this sovereignty are the lands in 
which the Tamil language is spoken; but they were probably at 
one time wider. The capital city was Congeveram. In 1678 a 
Mahratta chieftain Vencaji, supplanted the monarch, and became 
the first of the present Rajahs of Tanjore. 

Chera was a little state including Travancore, Coimbatore, and 
part of Malabar. 

Kerala was colonized by Brahmans from Hindostan, and 
governed by an aristocracy of that caste. It included Malabar 
and Canara. By degrees the country became split up into fac- 
tions and went to pieces, Malabar going into the possession of the 
« Zamorins,’ or Rajahs of Calicut, while Canara was seized by 
the Rajahs of Vijayanagar. 

Carnata was probably at one time united, but the earliest 
accounts divide it between the Pandya and Chera princes. It 
had one great and powerful family, the ‘‘ Belala” Rajahs, who 
were overthrown by the Mahommedans in 1310 a.p. 

The Yadavas are mentioned ; but their locality is very obscure, 
and nothing is known of them. ; 

The Chalukyas of Carnata were a Rajput family living at 
Calian, to the west of Bidr. 

The Chalukyas of Calinga.—Another branch of the same 
family ruling over a tract in East Telingana, which extended 
along the coast up to the borders of Orissa. The kingdom was 
subverted by the Rajahs of Cuttack. 

Andra,—The capital city was named Warangal, situated about 
80 miles N.E. of Hyderabad.1 Several dynasties, of whom the 
Ganapati” Rajahs attained to great eminence, succeeded one 
another over this territory. They reigned for four centuries, and 
were overthrown by the Mahommedans in 1382 a.p. 

issa.—The first notice we have of this Raj is from the 
‘‘ Mahabharata.” which speaks of it in rather confused terms. 
The earfiest authentic date is the expulsion of the invading 


. ee ee of the Temple of Siva are all that remain to 
atteat the grandeur of this once important city. 
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“Yavanas,” in 473 a.p., by the ruling family. Thirty-five 
“* Hesari ” rajahs followed one another, till in the year 1131 a.D., 
this dynasty was overthrown by that of Ganga Vansa. This last 
family remained on the throne till 1550 a.p., when the Mahome- 
dans seized the country. 

Tagara and Plithana.—There are two cities mentioned by the 
Greek author of *“ Periplus” as being of great importance and 
size, as trading marts on the coast. They are called “ Tagara” 
and ‘“ Plithana.” The site of these has never been discovered, 
but it is supposed to be somewhere near the Godaveri river. 


(IV.)—Mahomet, and the Conquests of his Followers in India. 


The real history of India commences, not with the incursions 
of the Greeks and Macedonians under Alexander, whose per- 
manent influence was very slight, if indeed any existed at all ; 
but with the invasions of the Arabs, the followers of the great 
Mahomet, who succeeded in subverting nearly all of the ancient 
kingdoms of India from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. 

Life of Mahomet. —It is well known that Mahomet was born 
at Mecca, in year 570 a.p., of poor, but respectable and highly 
educated parents. At the age of .25 he married a wealthy 
widow, and raised himself to independence. Being naturally 
of a thoughtful turn of mind, he became discontented with the 
idolatrous worship of the Arabs, their want of any real religious 
feeling, and their laxity of morals. Up to the age of 40 he lived 
a life of retirement and study, searching especially into the 
Hebrew scriptures, in the acquirement of which he was assisted 
by a cousin of his wife. By this time he had worked himself into 
the belief that he was an inspired prophet, destined to spread 
the doctrine of the unity of the Godhead; and three years 
later he commenced preaching. For ten years Mahomet endured 
every form of insult and ignominy, and in the year 620 a.p. the 
chief men of Mecca determined to put him to death. He fled 
to Medina and raised the standard of religious war. This is the 
date from which Mahommedans have calculated ever since. It is 
called the year of the “ Hegira” or “ Hijra” (Anglicé flight). 
Mahomet was surrounded at once by enthusiastic followers and 
proclaimed the fanatic doctrine of “ Death to unbelievers!” 
He died in 630 a.p., and with his last breath enjoined on 
those around him that their duty was to conquer in order to 
convert. During his own life time Mahomet succeeded in esta- 
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blishing his temporal and religious sovereignty only over the 
Arabian Peninsula. : 

Conquests of his Followers.—In 632 a.p., the Arabs, headed 
by-their Caliph Abou Bekr, invaded Syria; and in the same 
year attacked Persia, which in six years was utterly crushed, 
and her king driven beyond the Oxus. About the same time 
Egypt was conquered by Amrou, one of the caliph’s lieutenants. 

In 650 a.p, the King of Persia made a desperate effort to 
regain his lost position ; but was beaten and lost his life in the 
fight. The Arabs thus had the whole country up to the Oxus at 
their feet. 

Between Persia and India there now remained a large district 
containing the three great divisions of Cabul to the north, and 
Beloochistan to the South, separated by the wild country of 
Afghanistan; its northern boundary being the mountains of Ghor, 
the southern the Indian Ocean. 

In 664 a.p. took place the first expedition of the Mussulmans 
into this country ; they advanced as far as Cabul, and are said to 
have made 12,000 converts; but were beaten in a mountainous 
defile, and laid down their arms. Hearing this, the Arab 
governor of Sistan advanced to the rescue, and was partially 
successful. At that time there was a Mussulman governor at 
Bosrah, at the head of the Persian Gulf, named Hejaj. He sent 
out in the year 690 a.p. his celebrated general, Abdurehman,! 
who completed the conquest of Cabul. The death of this 
general, in open revolt against Hejaj, in ,/05 a.p., seemed to 
have no effect in checking the ambition of his followers, who soon 
established themselves also in Afghanistan. 

First Arab Entry into India, a.p, 664 —The first Mahommedan 
entry into India took place in 664 a.p. (year 44 of the Hijra). 

In that year Mohalib, & clever officer, penetrated into Multan, 
but brought back an unfavourable report. 


1 The sequel of the story of this man’s life is curious. Elphinstone 
says that Hejaj was of a “furious and sanguinary disposition,” and hated 
Abdurehman so bitterly that “he never looked upon him without feeling 
& violent inclination to cut his throat. These kindly sentiments led to so 
violeng, a censure that Abdurehman, stung by the unmerited reproaches of 
his chief, and perhaps apprehending more serious effects from his hatred, 
immediatel@ made an alliance with his late enemy the Prince of Cabal, 
and assembling a numerous army, appeared in open rebellion not onl 
against the governor but the calif.” He advanced and actually conqu 
Bosrah itself, but was deserted by his allies, and to avoid being betrayed 
to Hejaj, put an end to his own life after six years of revolt. 
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Sinde Taken, a.pD. 711.—No further steps were taken till 711 
A.D., when a pretext was seized, and Sinde conquered. It happened 
thus ;—dhe Rajah Dahir was then ruling over Sinde, near which 
country, but beyond the limits of his authority, was a sea-port 
town, called Dewal+ Amn Arab ship was seized there, and Dahir 
was called on for restitution. He pleaded that Dewal was out 
of his jurisdiction, but, disdaining further parley, Mohammed 
Casim, nephew to Hejaj, sailed from Bosrah, and seized the 
offending town. The Arab force then sailed up the Indus and 
stormed Hydrabad and Sehwan. Sailing still northwards they 
came to the capital city, Alor,® which was also stormed. The 
Hindus fought with desperate courage. Dahir fell, sword in 
hand, in the midst of Arab cavalry, while his widow and children, 
rather than be captured, sacrificed themselves in the flames of 
the burning palace. 

Brahmanabad$ was taken without difficulty, but, at Ashcandra, . 
the Hindus made a desperate stand in vain. 

Finally, the whole of Sinde was reduced. 

Mohammed Casim, though only twenty-one years of age, 
behaved with the greatest moderation He was murdered by the 
Caliph Walid, out of jealousy, in 714,4 the effect of which rash 
act was the downfall of Mohummedanism in Sinde. Thirty years 
later nut an Arab remained behind. 

Conversion of the Persians and Hindus.—E]phinstone re- 


1.Captain M‘Murdo thinks that Dewal must have been somewhere near 

Kurrachee, the present sea-port of Sinde. The exact site is unknown.— 
(Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. i. p. 29.) 

2 Alor, or Aror, was situated on the left back of the great river in 
Lat. N. 27° 40’, Lon. E. 69° 2’. The ruins still remain. 

3 Brahmanabad is supposed to be somewhere near Tattah, on the right 
bank of the Indus, just above the Delta. . 

4 The story of the murder of poor Mohammed Casim is attended with 
some romantic details. Itis said, that the Raja Dahir had a very beautiful 
daughter, who was sent by the conqueror as a present to the caliph, 
Walid. The girl on arriving at his court declared that the present was an 
insult to the dignity of the caliph, since Mohammed had himself dis- 
honoured her before he sent her away. Walid, enraged, ordered Moham- 
med’s head to be struck off and sent to him. His orders were obeyed ; 
when the princess exultingly declared that she was now amfly revenged 
for the death of her father ; for that her tale was false, and Casim innocent. 
Walid had deep cause to regret his hastiness. He had cut off in early 
youth the life of one who bid fair to become one of the finest generals that 
India has scen | 
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marks, that the Persians were far more rapidly converted to Ma- 
hommedanism than the Hindus, and he gives the following 
reasons in explanation, Religion in Persia was not much en- 
couraged, the priests being of the lowest and most degraded 
class; hence there was no powerful political incentive amongst 
the people to cleave to their own doctrines. In India, on the 
contrary, the Brahmin priesthood was the most powerful political 
agent in the Commonwealth. Again, the doctrines of the Per- 
sians were such as to render a conscientious trust in them, a 
somewhat troublesome and restless quality; since they inculcated 
the belief in two equally matched powers of good and evil, 
always struggling with equal chance of success for the mastery. 
Each man had to wrestle with the Evil: Being, because the good 
was too weak to helphim. Hence, when the Arabs came preach- 
ing a One Omnipotent All-good God, it was like a triumph of the 
Good Principle to the sincere Persian, and the number of converts 
was immense. To the Hindu, on the contrary, the new faith 
was a subversion of a deep-rooted ancient theological system, 
supported by the highest class in the land as their peculiar 
prerogative ; and the substitution of one which in their eyes had 
no higher recommendation.! 


(V.)—Mussulman Dynasties in Khorassan. 


It was in the year a.p. 713 that the Arabs became established 
in Transoxiana. ‘They crossed the Oxus in 670, and, somewhat 
later, took Bokhara and Samarcand from the Turks (or ‘ ‘Turk- 
manus”), who had governed the land for many centuries. A 
great quarrel arose at this time between two relations of the Pro- 
phet Mahomet for the office of the Caliphate over this newly 
acquired territory. ‘I'he disputants were of the families of Fatima, 
sister of Mahomet, and Abbas, his uncle. 

Haroun al Raschid.—The family of Abbas gained the ascen- 
dancy at last, and the 5th Caliph of that race was the celebrated 
Haroun al Raschid, who died in 806 a.v. 


' It will@e remembered that in the days of which we are speaking the 
faith of the Hindus was in a far purer state than is the case at the 
present time, They believed more generally in the One Omnipotent Being, 
of whom the Triad, and the Deified Heroes, were merely incarnations 
Afterwarda these were considered as separate deities. 
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‘‘Taherite”’ Dynasty of Khorassan.— Haroun-al-Raschid was 
on @ journey into Transoxiana to quell a rebellion that had broken 
out there when he died; and his son, Mahmud, after having re- 
established the Arab dominion in Khorassan, returned as Governor 
of that country, and shortly afterwards became Caliph of Bagdad, 
in the room of his father. But his minister, Tahir, revolted, and 
established himself as an independent sovereign in Khorassan in 
820. Tahir's descendants reigned in Khorassan for fifty years, 
but were deposed by the family of the “ Sofarides.”’ 

‘‘Sofaride’’ Dynasty.—The Sofarides remained possessors of 
the regal power for forty years, namely, from 872 to 913, when 
Yacub, the last, was defeated by the house of ‘* Samant.” se! 

‘‘Samani” Dynasty.— The Samanis founded a dynasty, which 
ruled tillthe year 999. But it was not an undisturbed possession. 
Several members of the same family, who owned independent 
territory in Transoxiana, crossed the Oxus to the Persian side, 
and, by dint of hard fighting, succeeded in seizing a large ter- 
ritory there. But the house of Buya (often called ‘‘ The Deile- 
mites”), who were then in possession of the Caliphate of Bagdad, 
overthrew these invaders, and drove them back into Khorassan, 
where they remained. 

Alptegin of Ghazni—In the reign of Abdulmelek, fifth king of 
the house of Samani, a Turki slave, named Alptegin, who had 
entered the royal service as court-tumbler and jester, rose, post 
after post, to such great favour and eminence, that in 961 a.p. he 
was made governor of the town of Khorassan. His patron died 
scon after, and Alptegin incurred the displeasure of the new 
king; so that, in fear for his life, he fled with a chosen body of 
followers to Ghazni, where he established himself as governor. 

Sebektegin of Ghazni.—One of Alptegin’s slaves succeeded 
him, in the same manner as he himself had risen in the Court at 
Khorassan. This Sebektegin, as he was named, was the father 
- of the great Mahmud. Ghazni was only 200 miles from the 
Hindu frontier, and Jeipal, Rajah of Lahore, becoming anxious on 
account of the presence of this Mahommedan government so close 
to his territories led an army against Ghazni. A compromise 
was effected ; but the Hindu neglected to fulfil his share ef the 
agreement, and Sebektegin invaded India, passing through the 
mountains of Soliman. Jeipal made a confederacy with the 
Rajahs of Delhi, Ajmir, Canouj, and Calinjer, and advanced with 
‘an immense army numbering several hundred thousand men, 
This host Sebektegin defeated. He soon afterwards retired, 
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leaving a Mahommedan officer, Governor of Peshawur, in the 
Punjaub. 

Noh of Khorassan.—Meanwhile, a Tartar revolt attended 
with success, had taken place against the Samani king, Noh, 
the seventh of his family, and the insurgents drove him to the 
Persian side of the Oxus. Sebektegin came to his assistance, 
and drove off the rebels, when the king, out of gratitude, made 
Sebektegin’s son, Mahmud, Governor of Khorassan. 


(V1.)—Mahmud of Ghazni and his Invasions of India. 


Mahmud being absent at Sebektegin’s death, his younger 
brother, Ismael, seized the throne of Ghazni; but Mahmud 
attacked, defeated, and imprisoned him. 

Counterfeiting humility, he then sent an embassy to the 
Samani king, Mansur, craving to be acknowledged as Governor 
of Ghazni. Mansur refused ; and Mahmud at once threw off the 
mask, hoisting his standard and declaring himself independent 
king of Ghazni. Mansur was shortly afterwards dethroned, and 
Mahmud assumed the title of ‘ Sultan,” a.p. 999. 

At this time one of Mansur’s chieftains, by name Elik Khan, 
taking advantage of the full of the Samanis, seized on Bokhara, 
and all the Mussulman territories in ‘Transoxiana. 

In the year 1000 a.p. Mahmud planned an extension of his 
kingdom eastwards. In order to this he made peace with Elik 
Khan, and married his daughter. 

Three and a half centuries had now passed since the Mahom- 
medans first attacked Persia. 

Mahmud’s 1st Indian Invasion. Lahore.—Mahmud com- 
menced by leading a large army through the Soliman moun- 
tains, and attacking Jeipal, the Rajah of I.ahore, near Peshawar. 
Thence he marched beyond the Sutlej River to Batinda, which 
he took; and leaving Anang Pal, Jeipal’s son, as Rajah, returned 
in triumph to Ghazni in 1001 ap. 

2nd. Bhatia.—Anang Pal performed his share of the treaty 
of peace with strict honesty ; but one of the parties, the Rajah of 
Bhatja, refused to pay tribute. Therefore, in 1008, Mahmud 
went against him and defeated him. 

Srd. Multan.—The Afghan chief of Multan, by name Abul 
Futteh Lodi, revolted in 1005, and Mahmud took this opportunity 


of giving him a lesson. He defeated him, and levied a con- 
tribution. 
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Meanwhile, Elik Khan, taking advantage of Mahmud's absence, 
crossed the Oxus and attacked Khorassan with a large Tartar’ 
army. The Sultan went in hot haste from Ghazni to Khorassan, 
taking with him a number of elephants which he brought from 
India. These animals so frightened the Tartars, who had never 
seen them before, that an easy victory was obtained, and Elik 
Khan was driven again into Bokhara. 

4th. Punjaub. Temple of Nagarcot.—In the year 1008, 
Anang Pal of Batinda made an extensive combination of Indian 
chieftains to restrain the encroachments of Mahmud, and by 
their aid he got together an immense army from Ujein, Gwalior, 
Calinjer, Canouj, Delhi, and Ajmir. The Sultan was alarmed 
at the numbers and enthusiasm of the Hindus, whose religious 
fanaticism was aroused against himself and his followers. He 
made an attack as a feint, which was repulsed, and the whole 
army of the enemy then advanced. Mahmud had well-nigh given 
up hope, when he perceived that the elephant on which Anang Pal 
was mounted had fled, terror-stricken, from the field, and that 
the Hindus, discouraged, had broken their ranks. He then 
gained an easy victory, and the pursuit was characterized by 
terrible carnage. The Sultan at once pushed on and sacked 
Nagarcot, a city filled with rich temples and jewels, returning to 
Ghazni laden with riches of a fabulous amount.! 

In 1010 the kingdom of Ghor, inhabited by Afghans,® was 
conquered. 

5th. Multan.—In the winter of the same year, Mahmud 
seized some frivolous pretext to invade Multan a second time. 
He took Abul Futteh Lodi prisoner, and brought him to Ghazni. 

6th. Tanesar.—In 1011 he captured a rich temple at Tanesar 
on the Jumna, retiring before the somewhat dilatory princes could 
assemble their armies. 

7th and 8th. Cashmir.—In 1013 and 10)4 the Sultan 
made two slight predatory and reconnoitring incursions into 
Cashmir. 

Elk Khan had died in 1013, and the Sultan, immediately on 
his return from Cashmir, determined to gain Bokhara, He 


 Ferishta mentions the spoil taken as consisting of 700,000 golden dinars, 
700 mauns of plate, 200 mauns of pure gold in bars, 2000 nfhuns of bar 
silver, and 20 mauns of jewels collected since the time of the Raja Bhima, 
the dary hero of Malwa. A maun weighs 80 Ibs. 

ie descendants of these same Ghorians afterwards overthrew the 
family of Mahmud of Ghazni. 
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seized an opportunity in 1016, and took Bokhara and Samarcand, 
completing the conquest of the whole of Transoxiana in. the fol- 
lowing year. 

9th. Canouj and Mattra.—In the winter of 1017, Mahmud 
made a grand expedition solely with the desire for conquest ; 
marched through Peshawur to Cashmir ; and thence to the Jumna, 
which having crossed, he advanced to Canouj. This ancient city 
submitted without a contest, though it was of amazing wealth and 
beauty. Its size was great, and the buildings of such elegance 
that the Sultan spared them and passed on to Mattra, which he 
razed to the ground, the temples only being left standing. After 
sacking Mahawan and Munj. he returned home in triumph. 

10th, 1ith. Canouj, Lahore.— After this Mahmud rested five 
years, and at the end of that time he made two campaigns to the 
relief of the Rajah of Canouj, who had been expelled from his city. 
In one of these, Lahore was absolutely reduced. 

12th.—-Guzerat and Somnath.—Two years later, namely in 
1024, the Sultan made his last great expedition. He marched 
from Ghazni to Multan, and thence across the burning desert of 
Sinde to Guzerat, reaching that country safely and quite unex- 
pectedly. He took the capital city Anhalwara almost without a 
struggle, ravaging om his way the territories of the Raja of 
Ajmir. Then he bent his energies to the capture of the rich 
temple of Somnath. It was gallantly defended at all points, the 
Rajput garrison fighting desperately for their idol. On the 
third day, just when the Mussulmaus ‘were losing heart, 
Mahmud himself led a forlorn hope ; and was followed with such 
energy that the fort was stormed at once. He saw in the 
temple an idol which the priests in vain implored him to spare; 
but Mahmud, true to his faith, broke open the image and found 
it filled with diamonds and other jewels of amazing richness and 
beauty ;!—so that the treasure taken on this occasion exceeded 
that of all his former expeditions.® 


' Thornton says that this story is a myth;—that the idol was solid and 
contained no jewels. He does not state his authorities —(History of 
BritishgIndia, p. 3.) 

® The history of the “ Gates of Somnath” is interesting. The massive 
gates of the deat temple were carved very beautifully in sandal-wood, and were 
of such elegance and costliness that Mahmud took them with him to Ghazni 
where they remained till his death. His son and successor, Masaud, 
made them part of the beautiful tomb erected in honour of his renowned 
sire; and here they were left till eight centuries later when Lord Ellen- 
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Mahmud then retired to Anhalwara, where he rested a year. 
His march homewards was disastrous. The sufferings of the 
army in the Desert were excessive; the fatigue of the long 
march through the hot sands, the intense thirst, and intolerable 
diseases, thinned the ranks of the Mahomedans by many 
thousands. 

In the year 1027 the Turki tribe of the Seljuks, of whom we 
hear more in the later history, revolted, and were crushed by the 
Sultan, 

The next year saw the whole of Persia under his rule, by the 
conquest of Persian Irak from the Deilemites. 

Death of Mahmud.—But in the very height of his glory Mah- 
mud died (April 29th, 1030) of a disease supposed to have been 
contracted in the desert. 

State of his Court.—Sultan Mahmud seems to have en- 
couraged the arts and sciences very largely, The great epic 


poet, Ferdousi, flourished in his reign, and lived at court. It is 
~ related that once, being offended by the Sultan, he wrote a bitter 


satire on the mean birth and miserable avarice of the great 


” conqueror. 


Architecture was much studied at this period, and Mahmud 


: built a palace of marble and granite so beautiful that from all 


* countries round came people to see it; and his nobles, following 


~ 


“his example, made of Ghazni a magnificent city. 
There were various tribes constituting the population of the 


- kingdom. The army was for the most part composed of the 


conquered Turks, who were considered slaves to the Persians, 
‘and were formed into regiments of ‘“ Mameluk’’ (or slave) 


~guards. The shepherds were principally Tartars. They were 


‘sociable and good-natured, but destitute of any religion. The 
nobles and the bulk of the higher population were Arabs; 
in general proud, jealous, and unprincipled. With them lay all 
powers of justice and religion. The civil government was 
mostly carried on by Persians who combined the energy of the 
Arabs with the suppleness and acuteness of the Hindus, They 
were lively, refined, and agreeable. 


if 


borough, after the Afghan war, wishing to humble his enemits, carried off 
the gates into India again, with a great procession, intending to replace 
them in their ancient dignity in Guzerat, But they never travelled further 
than Agre, where they were consigned to a degrading oblivion in a room 
in the fort. 
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VII.—Subseqguent Kings of Ghazni and Ghor. 


Mahmud left three sons, Mohammed, Masaud, and Abul 
Raschid. He preferred the eldest, and on his death, appointed 
him successor. 

But Masaud, who was a brave and impetuous fellow, and a great 
favourite with the soldiers, seized Mohammed the same year 
(1030 a.p.) blinded him, threw him into prison, and took posses- 
sion of the throne. 

Sultan Masaud the First, 1030. Rise of the “ Seljuks.”— 
At this period the Turki tribe of the Seljuks had become very 
powerful on the other side of the Oxus. Some of them crossed 
the river and became independent, but Masaud put down their 
revolt and drove them back to their own country. 

In 1034, the Sultan was forced to enter India to quell some dis- 
turbances at Lahore, and on his return he went in person against 
the Seljuks; bat though brave he was inexperienced as a general, 
and after frittering away five years in marching and counter- 
marching, he was utterly defeated at Zendecan, near Merv, and 
fled into India. 

The consequence of this defeat was that his officers muti- © 
nied, and declared the throne vacant. They placed on the $ 
throne Mohammed's son, Ahmed, who caused the unfortunate - 
Masaud to be pursued, captured, and put to death. This took place gy 
in 1041. a 

Sultan Ahmed, 1041.—Ahmed’s reign was of short duration,S 
for the murdered Sultan’s son, Modud, who was in Balkh, se 
out in haste with a small army, met Ahmed at Laghman, dez 
feated him, and put him and all his family to death. 

He then proclaimed himself Sultan. 

Sultan Modud, 1041—1050.—The Seljuks in Transoxiana 
chose themselves a leader, one Toghral Beg, and went to seek 
conquests in all directions. Their force was thus scattered, and 
Modud@ was enabled to conquer T'ransoxiana. 

Meanwhile he lost many Indian possessions, for the King of 
Delhi rose, and recovered from the Mahomedans Tanesar, 
Nagarcot, and all the territory beyond the Sutle} except Lahore, 
which was saved by means hittle short of miraculous; for at 
the last gasp the defenders made a desperate sortie; some 
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panic seized the Hindus, and they fled, though they far out- 
numbered the garrison.? 

In 1046, Modud, who had all his reign been operating against 
the Seljuks, was implored by the Rajah of Ghor to aid him 
against that dreaded tribe. He consented, but, possessed with 
a wild desire for annexation, he murdered his ally and seized 
Ghor.? 

He died at Ghazni in 1050 ap. 

Sultan Abul Hassan, 1050—1051.—Modud’s younger brother 
Abul Hassan succeeded. The whole country revolted, and 
nothing was left him but Ghazni itself. His general, Ali 
Ben Rabia, went to India and made many conquests on his 
own account. All the west was in arms in favour of the 
Sultan’s uncle, Abul Raschid, youngest son of Sultan Mahmud. 
He advanced against Ghazni and deposed the enfeebled monarch. 

Sultan Abul Raschid, 1051—1052.—Ali Ben Rabia returned 
to his duty and all looked prosperous; but Abul Raschid 
built too much on his hopes. He was besieged in Ghazni by a 
rebel chief named Togral ; the fort was stormed, and the Sultan 
with nine royal princes was murdered. But Togral himself was 
put to death by the infuriated populace, and his tribe driven off. 
The Mussulmans searched the kingdom for some prince of 
the house of Sebektegin to succeed Abul Raschid; and finding 
one Farokshad imprisoned in a fort, they released him, and set 
him on the throne. 

Sultan Farokshad, 1052—1058.—Farokshad had reason to 
be grateful to Providence for his good fortune. He reigned 
peacefully and happily for,six years, at the end of which period 
he died naturally—(an uncommon event amongst Eastern 
potentates. ) . 

Sultan Ibrahim, 1058—1089.—He was succeeded by his 
brother, Ibrahim, a very religious man and a sincere Mussulman. 
The reign was so uneventful that historians are uncertain as to 
the year of his death; but the probable date is 1089 a.p. Many 
anecdotes are narrated of his love of the fine arts. 

Sultan Masaud II. 1089—1114—Masaud the Second, 
Ibrahim’s son, proved somewhat more energetic, for he. carried 


_ 1 These panics have often been the cause of the defeat of immense armies 
of Hindus by handfuls of men. Compare the battle of Assaye, and the 
Hlant action of Knox at Patna in 1760. 
* Mabomedan writers uphold all these violent measures, declaring them 
to have been done in sincere desire for the spread of their faith, 
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the Mahomedan arms beyond the Ganges. Dying in 1114, he 
was succeeded by his son, Arslan. 

Sultan Arslan, 1114—1118.—Arslan seized and imprisoned 
all his brothers, with the exception of Behram, who escaped and 
fled to the Seljuks for refuge. ‘They took up his cause, marched 
against Arslan and defeated him. He fled, and thus Behram 
gained the throne in 1118. 

Sultan Behram, 1118—1152.—Behram reigned quietly for 
some years and might have continued at peace, had he not 
unfortunately interfered with Ghor, and put one of the princes 
to death, Seif-u-din, brother of the murdered man, marched 
at once against Behram, captured Ghazni, aud drove the monarch 
into the mountains. Behram returned, defeated, and seized 
Seif-u-din, and, a second time blinded by his anger, cruelly 
tortured his prisoner to death; the consequence of which was 
that Ala-u-din. another brother, in bitter hate, came with an 
army of Ghorians, utterly destroyed Ghazni, razed it to the 
ground, and broke down all the fine buildings of Mahmud and 
his chiefs.1 Behram fled to Lahore; and the Ghaznevite dynasty 
was at at an end. 

The royal family of Ghazni ruled at Lahore for thirty years 
more, and then became extinct. 

So ended the grandeur of Mahmud’s dynasty, 183 years after 
the great Sultan had proclaimed himself independent sovereign. 


House of Ghor, at Ghazni. 


We now come to the House of Ghor, which established itself 
on the ruins of that of Sebektegin. 

Ala-u-din, when he had conquered Ghazni, proclaimed himself 
king of that place, and assumed regal authority in 1152 a.p. 

Ala-u-din, 1152—1156,—It happened that the Sultan Behram, 
when he fled from his brother Arslan to the Seljuks, had promised 
to pay the latter tribe a sort of black-mail if they put him on the 
throne; and he had performed his promise regularly up to the 
time of his expulsion When Ala-u-din proclaimed himself 
King of Ghazni, the Seljuks, aiming at conquest, affected to 
consider him also liable to this tribute. Sanjar, their chief, 
therefore haughtily demanded payment. Ala-u-din refused ; and 
Sanjar, leading an army against him took him prisoner. The 

' It is related that Ala-u-din er only three buildings in Ghazni; 
these were the tombs of Mahmu Masand I., and Ibrahim, on account 
of the valour of the two former, and the sanctity of the last. 
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royal captive made himself so agreeable to his captor, that 
Sanjar released him; and he was thus re-instated in the 
sovereignty of Ghazni. 

Next year the Tartar tribe of the ** Huzes” overran the terri- 
tories of both Sanjar and Ala-u-din. The latter of whom died in 
1156 a.p. 

Seif-u-din, 1156—1157.—His son, Seif-u-din, succeeded, and 
might have proved a good monarch but for his early death. He 
quarrelled with one of the nobles, and, unable to restrain his 
wrath within due bounds, murdered his opponent. In just anger 
the deceased man’s brother killed the king. ; 

Gheias-u-din, 1157—1202.—There were two nephews of Ala- 
u-din living, Gheias-u-din, and Shahab-u-din, brothers. Gheias 
succeeded to the throne, but being of a peaceful disposition, he 
made Shahab commander of the armies, and associate with 
himself. The two brothers worked well together, and conquered 
Khorassan from the Seljuks. In 1176, Shahab-u-din went to 
India, and destroyed the last hopes of the Ghaznevites at. 
Lahore, by defeating Khusru II., who was the last representative 
of the House of Mahmud, He took Sinde in 1181, and in 1186 
put Khusru into prison. Then he tured his attention to the 
powerful Rajput principalities in Hindostan. He was beaten in 
an attack on Delhi by the great Pritwi Rajah, who then ruled 
over Delhi and Ajmir, and was driven back to Ghazni. 

In 1193, Shahab again invaded India for the purpose of 
revenging himself on Pritwi Rajah. He met that prince, and 
having by clever strategy succeeded in defeating him, at once 
put the Hindu to death gn cold blood, and retired, leaving 
Kutb-u-din, an ennobled slave, Governor of Ajmir. 

This officer captured Delhi, and remained there as governor ; 
but afterwards declaring himself independent, became the first 
Mahomedan King of Delhi. 

Shahab took Canouj and Benares in 1194 a.p., driving the 
Rajah of the former city with his family to Marwar, where they 
established a principality now in alliance with England. 

Gheias was all this time remaining quietly at Ghazni, while 
Shahab, bent on conquest, annexed Gwalior. Kutb-u-gin in 
India ravaged Guzerat, Oude, North Bebar, and Bengal. 

Shahab came to the throne in 1202 by the death of his 
brother Gheias. 


1 The head of the state is now called the “ Maharajah of Jodhpore,” 
taking his name from the capital city of Marwar. | 
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Shahab-u-din, 1202 —1206.—His first act was to attempt the 
conquest of Kharism in Transoxiana, but he was beaten and 
forced to fly for his life. Reports of his death carried to Ghazni 
caused great confusion, but Shahab succeeded in restoring peace ; 
and at once fitted out a second expedition against Kharism. 
While on the march in 1206, some Gakkars (a robber-tribe) 
murdered him when separated from his escort. He was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Mahmud. 

Mahmud, 1206.—This prince was not strong enough to save 
the kingdom from internal dissensions, and on the death of his 
uncle, it fell to pieces: the various portions going to Shahab’s 
favourite slaves whom he had advanced. 

Division of the Sultanate-—Kutb-u-din seized Delhi, and the 
Indian possessions. Eldoz, a slave, took Ghazni, but was turned 
out by the King of Kharism, and driven to seek refuge in India; 
while Nasir-u-din, another slave, made himself master of Multan 
and Sinde. 


We must now shift the scene of the story from ruined and 
desolate Ghasni, to Delhi in the infancy of its greatness. It 
had, previously to this, been the capital of a kingdom, though a 
small and insignificant one, for twelve centuries, Now it was 
seized by a Mahomedan slave, and soon was to become the 
capital eity of perhaps the finest empire in the world. 


(VIII.)—The Slave Kings of Delhi. 


Kutb-u-din lived only four years after his proclamation of 
independence at Delhi. He was succeeded by his son Aram in 
1210, who in turn was next year deposed by his powerful 
brother-in-law Shams-u-din Altamsh, with whom begins the real 
history of the dynasty. 

Shams-u-din Altamsh, 1211—1236.—Shams-u-din Altamsh 
received the usurper Eldoz, with kindness, after his ejection from 
Ghazni, by the King of Kharism. 

Figst Irruption of Moguls under Chengiz Khan, 1217.— 
We now come to an event which is of very great importance in 
the History of India. namely, the first irruption of the Moguls 
from Tartary, In the year 1217 an enormous army of Moguls 
under their Prince Chengiz Khan, burst upon Kharism and laid 
it waste. The King, Jelal, defended himself bravely, and fought 
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to the banks of the Indus across which he was driven. None of 
the princes dared give him a refuge for fear of the Moguls, so he 
collected a band of Gakkars and plundered far and wide. 

Chengiz Khan then threw an army into Nasir-u-din’s terntory 
of Multan and Sinde, which caused great damage; and on its 
retirement across the Indus, Shams-u-din, taking treacherous 
advantage of the impoverished condition of the country, seized 
the opportunity to invade, conquer, and annex it. 

He reduced Behar and Malwa in 1225, and by the year 1232, 
all Hindostan-proper acknowledged him as king. He died four 
years later, in the zenith of his power. 

Rukn-u-din, 1236.—Rukn-u-din, son of Shams-u-din, suc- 
ceeded ; but being a weak and foolish prince, his sister, the clever 
Sultana Rezia, seized the throne and deposed him the same year. 

Sultana Rezia, 1236—1239.—This princess was possessed 
of great talents, and by her clever intrigues so undermined all 
combinations against her that she was left in undisturbed pos- 
session of the kingdom. She, however, offended the nobles by 
her undisguised partiality for an Abyssinian slave at the court ; 
and Altunia, chief of Batinda, revolted. Rezia was taken pri- 
soner, but afterwards fell in love with her captor and married 
him ; and he then led an army to Delhi; but the nobles defeated 
him, and put the Sultana to death. 

Moizz-u-din Behram, 1239—-1241.—Her brother, Moizz-u- 
din Behram was placed on the throne, who, being a terrible 
despot, was soon murdered. 

Ala-u-din Masaud, 1241—1246.—Rukn-u-din’s son, Ala-u-din 
Masaud, succeeded. He proved very licentious and very foolish, 
and, after a reign of five years, was in his turn assassinated 

Nasir-o-din Mahmud, 1246—1266.—A grandson of Shams- 
u-din Altamsh, son of Moizz-u-din Behram, was invested with 
the regal authority. His name was Nasir-u-din Mahmud, and, 
contrary to the example of predecessors, he led a virtuous and 
frugal life. A slave named Gheias.u-din Bulbun, was made 
vizier, and proved an uble and energetic minister. Bulbun 
united the frontier into a powerful confederacy to repel the attacks 
of the Moguls, and defeated many of the smaller Hindu stgtes. 
Soon the king became jealous of his vizier’s rising powey, and re- 
moved him from office ; but his conduct had the undesired effect 
of creating various parties at court; and Nasir, seeing less 
danger in possessing his friendship than his enmity, reinstated 
him in office. He had no cause to regret his conduct, for in 1258 
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Gheias bravely repelled another Mogul attack on the Punjaub. 
The king died in 1266, and was long and deservedly regretted. 

Gheias-u-din Bulbun, 1266—-1286.—On Nasir’s death, without 

issue, his minister, Gheias-u-din Bulbun, succeeded to the throne. 
His was a curious reign. At the outset all was quiet, and Gheias 
devoted himself to the improvement of his subjects. But he set 
to work in a very peculiar way. Being himeelf a strict ascetic, 
and believing, as is common with all narrow-minded persons, 
that whatever he did must not only be right, but must also con- 
duce to the welfare of those around him, he made numberless 
laws for the private conduct of his subjects, in matters of 
eating, drinking, and dressing—laws so absurd and so intricate 
that all classes were annoyed and harassed by them. He was, 
moreover, excessively strict in justice, and punished with unne- 
cessary severity all detected infringements of his rules.1 Not- 
withstanding this, his court was filled with the most celebrated 
characters of the time—princes, poets, sculptors, and men of 
genius,—a circumstance due partly to the fear of the Moguls, partly 
to the fact that his was the only Mahomedan court in India. 
. An insurreetion in Bengal called him into active service in 
1279; and during his absence, Togral, the Governor of Delhi, 
revolted and assumed the sovereignty of that city. Gheias re- 
turned, defeated him, and put the rebel and 100,000 prisoners to 
death. (He had previously beheaded his own commanding officer 
for being beaten in one fight.) 

The king died of a broken heart in 1286,4n consequence of the 
death of his son and heir apparent. 

Kei Kobad, 1286—1288.—Gheias’s second son, Bakarra 
Khan, had a son, Kei Kobad, who now succeeded to the sove- 
reignty. The eldest son, Mohammed, had also left a son named 
Kei Khbusru, who was appointed Governor of Multan, and 
acquiesced in the arrangement. Bakarra Khan was also alive, 
but did not oppose his son’s elevation. Kobad gave himself up 
to intemperance in every way, and had the misfortune to be 
burdened with an ambitious and hostile minister, one Nizam-u- 
din, who plotted with Kei Khusru ; but afterwards murdered that 
prince. To alienate the Moguls from Kobad’s cause, the vizier 
persuaded the king to have all the Moguls at his court treach- 
erously murdered at a banquet. Bakarra Khan implored his son 


* It is said that he interdicted the use of strong liquors, even to a 
moderate extent; and frequently ordered the public flogging of Governors of 
Provinces if anything went wrong under their jurisdiction. _ 
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to dismiss this evil adviser. The king refused to do so for some 
months, but finally, in 1287, he poisoned the vizier. This threw 
the whole country and court into confusion. 

The chief party at Delhi at this period was the ancient Ghazne- 
vite family of the ‘‘ Khiljies;” and these now dethroned Kei 
Kobad, put him to death, and raised their own leader, Jelal-u-din 
Khilji to the throne. 

The dynasty he founded, though of short duration, was an im- 
portant one. 


(1X.)\—The House of Khilji, 1288—13821. 
Jelal-u-din Khilji, 1288—-1295.—Jeial began his reign cau- 


tiously and discreetly, by a show of great clemency and mildness, 
perhaps counterfeited as an antidote to the ferocity of Gheias-u- 
din Bulbun and his successor. He pardoned a rebel chief, nephew 
of Gheias-u-din, and on quelling an incursion of the Moguls, set 
free all the prisoners. In 1293, three thousand Moguls joined 
him, and were established at Delhi. 

Soon, his nephew, Ala-u-din, being made Governor of Oude, 
planning an invasion of the Deckan; and, marching through 
Elichpore to Deogiri (now celled Doulatabad). found the Hindu 
Rajah there in profound peace. He behaved with great cruelty, 
plundering the city and treasures, and pillaging the surrounding 
country. The Rajah came to terms, and Ala-u-din then retired 
to Malwa. 

He at once marched on Delhi against his uncle the king; but 
removed any suspicions that might arise by proclaiming that he 
was only coming to receive the thanks of his sovereign on the 
occasion of the victory. While the king was actually embracing 
his nephew, in joy at his safe return, the base prince stabbed him 
to the heart. 

Ala-u-din Khilji, 1295 - 1817.—Ala-u-din possessed one of 
the most ferocious and sanguinary dispositions on record. 
After the murder of his uncle, he put to death that monarch’s 
sons and widow. A rising took place, which he quelled by 
a, wholesale massacre of the wives and children of the rebelse In 
1297 he took Guzerat. Soon afterwards, a Mogul army, advanced 
on Delhi, which was crowded with fugitives and unprepared for 
defence. Ala-u-din therefore marched out, fought a furious 
battle, and drove back the invading army. 

Next year the king was on a hunting expedition, when his 
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nephew, Prince Soliman, finding Ala-u-din separated from his 
followers, attacked, wounded him, and left him for dead. The 
Prince then flew to Delhi and claimed the throne ; but Ala-u-din 
recovered, and showed himself to the army, which came to him en 
masse. Soliman and two other nephews were beheaded. 

The people rose in fury on all sides, but the king quelled the 
rebellions by terrible displays of cruelty. 

In 1803 he took Chitore in Mewar, one of the most celebrated 
hill forts in India, from a rebellious Rajput; and drove back 
another incursion of Moguls. The next year the Moguls made 
three separate attempts to force an entrance into Hindostan, but 
were each time repulsed. This was their last effort for many years. 

In 1806 the Sultan found it necessary to make an expedition 
into the Deckan, for the Rajah of Deogiri refused to pay the 
tribute imposed on him by Jelal-u-din, and Ala-u-din despatched a 
large army under the command of an eunuch, Malik Cafur, who 
had been a slave, to bring him to submission. The Rajah was 
conquered and carried to Delhi, where he spent the remainder 
of his life. 

A romantit anecdote connected with this expedition, is told of 
the beautiful Princess Dewal Devi.* 


' Ferishta says that on these occasions all the Mogul prisoners brought 
into camp were put to death in cold blood. 

2 When Alp Khan, by Ala-u-din’s orders, had captured Guzerat, in 1297, 
the fugitive Rajah of that country took refuge in the fortress of Baglana 
He had a daughter there with him, of exquisite beauty and goodness, the 
Princess Dewal Devi. Ala-u-din, hearing the rumour of her graceful qua- 
lities, sent to Alp Khan ordering him to seize the girl and send her to Delhi 
to adorn his harem. But the unhappy father, sooner than submit to this, 
determined to give her in marriage to one who had for years been desper- 
ately in love with her, but had been hitherto considered as not of suffi- 
ciently high rank ; this was the eldest son of the Rajah of Deogiri. Over- 
joyed at the intelligence, the young prince came with an escort, carried her 
off, and proceeded on his way to his capital. But by this time (1306) the 
country was overrun by the armies of Malik Cafur, and a body of marauding 
soldiers attacked and defeated the escort, and bore off the Princess to 
camp. Cafur sent her to Delhi. Here she remained for some time, and 
Khizr Khan, the king’s eldest son, a man of a far more prepossessing 
char@cter than his father, succeeded in gaining her affection and her hand. 
(There is g long and beautiful poem in Persian, containing the story of their 
love.) Tus they remained till the barbarous Mobarik blinded Dewal 
Devi's husband ; and shortly afterwards Khueru Khan, the quondam slave, 
carried her off to his own house. On his death, Gheias-u-din Toghlak, who 
acceded to the throne, took her under his protection, and treated her with 
great gentleness and kindness till her death. 
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Malik Cafur returned in 1309, and was again sent into the 
south; this time to Telingana, where he was victorious, capturing 
the strong fort of Warangal. Next year he conquered Carnata, 
and the whole of the eastern coast down to Cape Comorin, re- 
turning to Delhi laden with treasures. This was the first Ma- 
homedan invasion of the Tamil country.? 

Ala-u-din’s ferocity now again displayed itself in his slaughter 
of all the 15,000 Moguls at Delhi. Cafur soon afterwards began 
intriguing for the succession, and the country was in great disorder; 
for the people were furious at the king’s atrocities and tyranny. 
Ala-u-din’s death was but a continuation of the deeds of his life. 
It was caused by a fit of apoplexy, after a violent outburst of rage, 
in 1316.2 

Malik Cafur made an attempt to seize the throne, but was 
murdered, and the king’s third son, Mobarik Khilji, succeeded. 

Mobarik Khilji, 1817—1820,—Mobarik Khilji commenced 
his reign in the style of his excellent father, of happy memory. 
He blinded his three brothers, and murdered the two powerful 
officers who had placed him on the throne. Then he disbanded 
the entire army, and thus fancied he had removed all opposition. 
Next he made a slave, by name Khusru Khan, his vizier—a 
worthy minister to such a king,—and, flattering himself that all 
things requisite were now accomplished, gave himself up to the 
most degrading debaucheries. Khusru conquered Malabar in 1319, 
and, returning next year, slew the king, and freed the country 
from the Khiljies, by murdering all the survivors of that house. 

Khusru then seized the throne, transferred Dewal Devi, nearly 
dying of grief and despair, to his own seraglio, and prepared to 
govern the kingdom. But providentially his hopes were frustrated 
by the arrival before Delhi of a large army from the Punjaub, 
under the command of Gheias-u-din Toghlak, Governor of that 
province. Delhi was sacked, Khusru murdered, and the ex- 
Governor became king, and founder of the house of Toghlak, which 
ruled over Delhi for a hundred years. 


1 Malik Cafur built a mosque at Cape Comorin to commemorate the 
extent of his conquests. ( 
4 Elphinstone gives an interesting account of this man’s character and 


tyranny.— (Vol. i. p. 50). 
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(X).—House of Toghlak (1821—1414). 
Gheias-u-din Toghlak the First, 18321—1825. —Gheias-u-din 


Toghlak was the son of aslave of Gheias-u-din Bulbun, the vizier 
and successor of Nasir-u-din Mahmud. His reign, though short, 
was remarkable for the extreme moderation and gentleness with 
which he ruled. It was a great and blessed change from the 
wild atrocities of his predecessors. In 1324 he went on an ex- 
pedition to Bengal, leaving his son, Juna Khan, in the govern- 
ment. On his return, in 1325, Juna prepared a state reception 
for his father, and caused a wooden pavilion to be erected, which 
fell, and killed Gheias. 

Mohammed Toghlak, 1325—1351.—Juna Khan succeeded, 
under the title of ‘Mohammed Toghlak.” He was the most 
accomplished prince of the age, being gifted with superb talents ; 
but, unhappily, he wasted them on schemes of such stupendous 
greatness that success was an impossibility, and he often suffered 
himself to be led by his momentary fancies into deeds which 
his own better nature would scorn to approve. His first action 
showed some political skill, for he bought off the Moguls, and 
conciliated them so far that in his reign the country was un- 
disturbed by their incursions. He then reduced the Deckan to 
submission. 

Now began his wild schemes of universal empire. He beg- 
gared himself by collecting an army for the conquest of Persia, 
so vast that his treasury could not find pay for the troops.1 Next 
he turned his attention to a reduction of China under his rule, 
and sent 100,000 men to find a passage through the Himalayas. 
They perished, almost to a man, in the jungles of the “ Terai.” 

Finding his treasury empty, he made the most ruinous exac- 
tions on the people, and taxed them so heavily, that the poor fled 
to the forests. From the manner in which he revenged himself 
it is difficult to suppose that he could have been in his right 
senses. He caused a cordon of troops to be drawn round the 
forests, and then had the fugitives slaughtered in a grand battue, 
in which he took part, as at a hunting party, riding the men 
down like game! The natural consequence of this conduct, half 
Partarote half insane, was a total failure of crops, and a terrible 

mine. 


' Ferishta says that this “army of Persia” numbered as many as 
370,000 horse, and that the infantry and camp-followers were innumerable. 
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Rebellions broke out in al] directions. Those in Malwa and 
the Punjaub were easily suppressed; but another in Bengal, 
in 1840, was completely successful. The Coromandel coast, 
(2.6, the eastern coast of India, from the River Kistna to Cape 
Comorin) revolted, and became free. The Afghans were ravag- 
ing the Punjaub. Carnata and Telingana successfully revolted, 
and Guzerat rebelled. To crown the Sultan’s misfortunes, 
the famine was at its height. The king went to quell the 
rising in Guzerat, and his manner of treating it was charac- 
teristic. He ravaged the whole province, as if it had been an 
enemy's country, though it was his own territory! and then 
hurried about the country, trying to suppress each rebellion in 
turn, till, from his over-anxiety of mind and restless activity of 
body, he died of fever at Tattah, in Sinde. This happened in 
1351.! Elphinstone makes the terse remark :—‘‘There is in 
general so little scruple about getting rid of a bad king in the 
east, that it is seldom such extensive mischief is brought about by 
the misgovernment of one man.” 

Firuz Toghlak, 1351—1888,—His nephew, Firuz Toghlak, 
succeeded. Aftera vain attempt to recover Bengal, he recognised 
the independence of that province and the Deckan. His was an 
unimportant reign, of slight rebellions and slight wars; and when 
in the year 1885 he became too old to govern, he appointed a 
vizier ; and, in 1386, made his son, Nasir-u-din, king in his place. 
But the ex-king’s nephews drove Nasir from the capital, and 
declared Firuz to have abdicated in favour of his grandson, 
Gheias-u-din. The aged monarch died next year at the age of 
ninety. 

Gheias-u-din Toghlak the Second, 1888—1389.—G heias-u- 
din, immediately on his accession, was foolish enough to quarrel 
with the cousins who had elevated him to the throne, and was soon 
afterwards deposed by them. He forgot that he had at no time 
a shadow of right to hold the throne, and soon discovered that 


* Amongst other curious fancies, Mohammed once determined to remove 
his capital from Delhi to Deogiri. He re-named the latter city “Doula- 
tabad ;” caused a magnificent and impregnable fort to be cut out of the 
solid rock, and then ordered the whole of the inhabitants of Delhi one fine 
day instantly to march for the new espital. “ After this he'twice per- 
mitted them to return to Delhi, and twice compelled them, on pain of 
death, to leave it. One of these movements took place during the fncaina, 
and caused a aa loss of life. The plan entirely failed in the end.” 


—~(Hiphinstone, vO li, p- 65). 
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usurpers ought to pursue a line of conduct towards the nobles 
surrounding them, very different from that of those princes 
who succeed as of right. 

Abubekr Toghlak, 1889—1390.—His brother, Abubekr, was 
made king in his stead. But no sooner was he comfortably 
settled than Nasir, his uncle, came down on Delhi, with a large 
army, and made him prisoner, 

Nasir-u-din Toghlak, 1890—1394.—Thus Nasir at last got 
his rights, and reigned quietly for four years, when he died. 
His eldest son, Humayun, succeeded, but died, after forty-five 
days’ enjoyment of the pleasures of monarchy, and Mahmud 
Toghlak, his brother, stepped into his place. 

Mahmud Toghlak, 13894—1414.—The reign of this prince 
was disastrous. It was a long succession of revolts, factions, 
and wars. Malwa, Guzerat, and Candeish, at once threw off all 
submission. Delhi itself was a constant scene of fights and 
disturbances between the parties into which it was divided. 
But soon all internal dissensions were forgotten in the pre- 
sence of a common enemy; for the Moguls, under the terrible 
Tamerlane (or ‘ Teimur the Tartar ’”),! swarmed like locusts over 
the north, and, uniting their armies, marched in one great host 
against Delhi. 

Tamerlane's first Invasion, 1898.—The proper name of their 
leader was the Ameer Teimur. He had overrun Persia, Trans- 
oxiana, Tartary, and Siberia, and now (1398) bent his attention 
to India. Tamerlane entered vid Cabul, while his grandson, Pir 
Mahommed, attacked Multan. The two armies joined on the 
Sutlej, and advanced on Delhi, ravaging the country on their 


way. 

Mahmud Toghlak fled to Guzerat, while Delhi was sacked and 
burned, and the inhabitants ruthlessly massacred. The Moguls 
next took Meerut, and retired (1899) by Cabul into Transoxiana, 
laden with spoil. Mahmud returned to Delhi, and died there in 
1414, leaving a governor, Khizr Khan, who assumed the 


' Of the two early leaders of the great Mogul expeditions, Chengiz 
Khan and Teimur, the former was by far the most violent and un- 
scrupulous. But, perhaps, he was not such an enemy to mankind as 
Teimur, whose character was at once sanguinary and perfidious. The 
latter was # wily politician at tho same time that his inclinations led him 
to deeds of atrocity and violence, a mixture of qualities exceedingly danger- 
ous to those around him. 

I may here notice that “Teimur the Tartar” is a misnomer. He was 
not a Tartar, but a Mogul. 
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sovereignty, under the title of ‘‘ The Seiad,” or lineal descendant 
of the Prophet. 
Delhi was governed by the Seiads for forty-six years. 


(XI.)}—Government of the Setads (1414—1450). 


Seiad Khizr Khan, 1414—1421.—At the accession of this 
governor nothing remained to Delhi but the city and a small 
territory around, all the rest of the acquisitions of Ala-u din 
Khilji having been lost. Khizr Khan affected to consider himself 
merely a deputy acting for Tamerlane, but in reality was a petty 
independent monarch. His only important act was a levy of 
tribute on Rohilcund and Gwalior. 

Seiad Mobarik, 1421—1486.—He was succeeded in 1421] by 
his son Mobarik, who reigned quietly for some years. There 
was @ good deal of disturbance in the Punjaub, but nothing to 
influence the little state of the Seiads. Mobarik was murdered 
by his vizier in 1436. 

Seiad Mohammed, 1436 — 1444.— His son, Mohammed, 
claimed the crown, and was acnowledged. The only event of inte- 
rest was an invasion of the Delhi country by the king of Malwa. 
The Seiad beat him back by calling in the aid of Behlol Khan 
Lodi, governor of the Punjaub. On Mohammed's death, in 1444, 
he was succeeded by his son, Ala-u-din. 

Seiad Ala-u-din, 1444—1450.— Ala-u-din removed his capital 
to Budayun, beyond the Ganges, though for what reason does not 
appear. The effect was instantaneous. The energetic Behlol 
.Lodi seized Delhi; and his family ruled the country for more 
than seventy years, when they were superseded by the Moguls. 


(XIT.)\—House of Lodi. 


Behlol Lodi, 1450--1488.—Behlol Lodi seized the throne of 
Delhi in 1450, and as his own territory had previously been that 
of the Punjaub, his accession re-united that country to Delhi. 
In 1452 the Rajah of Jounpore laid siege to Delhi, and a war 
ensued which lasted 26 years, ending in the total defeat of the 
Rajah and the annexation of his country by the king of Delhi. 
Behlol made several other conquests, and at his death the king- 
dom was much extended, comprising the land from the Juntna to 

' Seiad.” Thisis the same word as the more generally knéwn “Seid,” 
or “ Sidi.” “ Mot arabe qui veut dire seigneur, le méme que celui de cid, est 
un titre d’honneur que prennent tous ceux qui prétendent descendre de 
ery EN est aussi porté par tous les Ismaéliens.”-—(Bouillet, under 
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the Himalayas, eastwards to Benares, and westwards as far as 
Bundelcund. He died in 1488, and was succeeded by his son, 
Secunder. 

Secunder Lodi, 1488-—1506.—Secunder Lodi's only action of 
note was the re-annexation of Behar, He was a very able and 
peaceful sovereign, and on his death, in 1506, a change for the 
worse came over Delhi. 

Ibrahim Lodi, 1506—1526.—His son, Ibrahim, came to the 
throne in 1506, and reigned 20 years. He was a proud and 
tyrannical prince ; and, following in the footsteps of his ferocious 
predecessors, Gheias-u-din, and Ala-u-din, murdered all the chiefs 
at court in order to preclude the possibility of any opposition to 
his rule. He was about to do the same kindness to the governor 
of the Punjaub, when that officer, in fear for his life, called in the 
aid of a power that at once revolutionized India, overthrew eyery 
Hindu state, and in a few years established a universal empire 
over the whole territory now ruled by the English. These were 
the Moguls, who? under the great Baber, sixth in descent from 
Tamerlane, invaded India in 1524. 

Baber's Invasion of India. 1524.—Baber unhesitatingly ac-, 
cepted the offer of the governor of the Punjaub, and advanced 
with a large army. He seized the governor, threw him into 
prison, and took Lahore, where Ala-u-din, a brother of the king 
of Delhi, who was covetous of the sovereignty of Ibrahim, joined 
him, and at the head of a Mogul army was sent to conquer the 
capital. But Ibrahim utterly defeated him. 

- 1st Battle of Panipat, 1526.—Baber then came down in 
person, and the two armies met at Panipat, a battle ground 
which has twice seen the destinies of India changed, and dynas- 
ties overthrown which once seemed invincible. 

Ibrahim’s force was defeated with immense slaughter, and 
himself, with 40,0C0 Hindus, were left dead on the field. 

So Baber took possession of Delhi and Agra. 


(XITI.)—States of India at the time of Baber. 


Onethe break-up of the kingdom of Mohammed Toghlak, in 
1351, varigus new states were formed; and by the year 1398 all 
India was free, except a few miles round Delhi. 

i Kings of the Deckan.—The “ Bahmani” kingdoms 
of the Deckan are amongst the best known. They were founded 
by a poor man, named Gangu Bahmani, who rose to eminence 
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and independence at Culbarga. In 1421 the Bahmani king 
drove the Telingana king from Warangal ; and later, took Raja- 
mandri, Masulipatam, and Congeveram. Many internal com- 
motions ensued soon afterwards, created by the religious sects of 
the “ Shias” and “ Sunnis.” The Sunnis under Eusof Adil went 
to Bijapore, and established a kingdom there, calling their leader 
King Adil Shah. 

Bijapore—Ahmednuggur.—The dynasty lasted from 1489 to 
1579. It was in this litle kingdom that the Mahrattas rose ; 
and, issuing with his disciples from thence, a celebrated Brah- 
man founded the kingdom of Ahmednuggur, 

Golconda—Berar— Beder.—Three other small states at Gol- 
conda, Berar, and Beder, arose in much the same manner, and 
lasted till towards the end of the 16th century. 

Guzerat.—The state of Guzerat was founded by Mozaffer 
Shah, a Rajput, and a fine soldier, who was appointed gover- 
nor of that country by Firuz Toghlak. In later years his suc- 
eessors annexed Malwa after hard fighting. The kingdom lasted 
from 1396—1561. 

Malwa.—Malwa became independent at the same time as 
Guzerat, and was ruled by a Ghorian family till, in 15381, Baha- 
dur Shah, of Guzerat, permanently annexed Malwa. 

Candeish.—Candeish became an independent state in 1399, 
and was re-annexed to Delhi by Akber, in 1599. 

_ Rajput States.—There were also several Rajput states, in central 
India generally formed of the wild mountain tribes, magnificent 

soldiers, and highly honourable. The principal of these were 

Chitore, Marwar, (or Jodhpore), Bikanir, Jesulmir, and Jeypore, 

Such was the condition of India when the Moguls came down 
under Tamerlane, and commenced their couquest of the whole 
country. 


XIV.—The Tartars, Moguls, and Turks.—The Early Days of 
Baber. 


It will not, I think, be considered out of place to give here a 
slight sketch of the history of those wandering tribes of Asia, 
the Tartars, Moguls and Turks, who have exerciged such a 
powerful influence on the history of the world, establishing the 
largest empire that has ever existed. This is the more neces- 
sary, as there have ever been many misconceptions concerning 
the origin of these tribes; and the names that have been given 
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by geographers to the countries and peoples of Asia tend still 
more to create confusion in the mind. I shall make this digres- 
sion as short and as clear as I can. 

In very early days there were three great races in Asia,— 
Turks, living in the region about Bokhara, and westwards to the 
Caspian ; Tartars, inhabiting part of Russia and Siberia, their 
principal tribes being at Astrachan and Kazan, and overspread- 
ing the entire country north of the Turki tribes; and Moguls, or 
Mongols, occupying Mongolia, Thibet, and Mandchouri. 

They were all shepherd tribes, but differed much in qualities 
and habits. The Moguls were the most spirited and energetic ; 
the Tartars, next to them in these physical qualities; and the 
Turkis last. The latter seem to have been born to make 
splendid servants, but never to rule. 

The Moguls were of the Turanmian race, and professed the 
religion of Lama; they were nomadic, and dwellers in tents. 
There were western Moguls, or “ Kalmucks,” and eastern 
Moguls, divided into many tribes or “ owlouss.” These “ oulouss” 
or clans frequently united under some one leader by a sort of 
mutual alliance. : 

In 1164 a.p. Chengiz Khan was born. He was a chief of an 
unimportant clan in the west who paid tribute to the Khitan 
Tartars ; but having ambitious schemes in his mind, he united 
many “ oulouss,” became their leader, and invaded the Tartar 
country. The less active Tartars were no match for the Moguls, 
and speedily a vast portion of that people were vanquished. 
Chengiz Khan made them join his armies, and soon the Tartars 
in his host far outnumbered their commanders.? 

With this immense force, Chengiz Khan overran the country 
of East Mongolia, and northern China, and then Transoxiana 
and Khorassan. Finally he conquered the Turki country, 
namely Bokhara, Kharism, and Persia, and afterwards turned 
his attention towards India, which he invaded. 

His empire at that time extended from the Caspian Sea to 
Pekin—northwards to the Sea, and southwards to the Indian 
Ocean and the Himalayas, including for its western boundary 
Astrpchan and Kazan—perhaps the largest territory ever acknow- 
ledging thesupremacy of one man. 

On Chengiz Khan’s death his empire was divided into four,— 


' This explains why the Hindu historians called the whole army 
* Tartars.’’ 
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Kaptchak, Iran, Djaggathai, and Mongolia with China, The 
three first were governed by Khans; the ruler of the last, as 
being the original dominant country, was called Supreme or 
Great Khan. Hence it is that the emperors of China have ever 
had so high an opinion of their own power and greatness ; 
for they feel that theirs is the kingdom which gave birth to the 
vast empire of the Moguls. 

A century later Tamerlane was born at Kech, in Djaggathai. 
His father was Prince of Kech, and on the death of Toghlak- 
Timour, Khan of Djaggathai, Tamerlane seized the Khanate and 
soon afterwards began his conquests. In 1398, having previously 
overrun and subdued very nearly the whole of Chengiz Khan's 
great kingdom, he invaded India, as narrated on a previous page, 
uprooted the kingdom of Delhi, and left there a Mogul Mussul- 
man as governor. Next he ravaged Syria and Bagdad, con- 
guered the aristocratic Ottoman Turks on the Caspian, reduced 
Asia Minor, and in 1404 marched to China, but died on the route. 
His empire broke up, and the pieces were seized by his sons and 
grandsons—Pir Mahommed, second son of Tamerlane’s eldest 
son, obtaining the largest share. 

Sixth in descent from Tamerlane, came Baber, whose father 
was King of Ferghana. 

Opinions are much divided concerning the origin of the Turks. 
T believe the most rational theory to be that which I have sug- 
gested—that they were a separate tribe inhabiting the country of 
Bokhara and westwards. Their principal families were the 
‘* Ottomans,” the ‘“ Seljuks,” and the “‘ Usbeks;” and from them 
came the great dynasty of Ghazni. The Ottomams went west- 
wards in the 14th century and established their power in. 
Phrygia, from which they were never driven. The Seljuks were 
principally found in Persia, Syria, and Iconium. The Uzbeks 
arose in 1305. They were Turks of Kaptchak, and took their 
name from their Khan, who was born in that year. They were 
very powerful in Baber’s time. 

The Turks have been confounded with the Tartars, and the 
Tartars with the Moguls so frequently, that this short account 
of their separate histories appeared requisite before eee 
the Mogul Empire of India. 

Baber was son of Omer-Sheik-Mirza, King of Ferghana, and 
was lineally descended from the Mogul Tamerlane. His life is in 
itself a very interesting one; and the more so as he is the only 
Mogul monarch who has left us his personal narrative, This 
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autobiography is supposed to have been dictated by the Emperor 
to his scribe, and copied in the Djaggathai Turki (or Tartar) 
language. It was translated in full by Leyden and Erskine. 

Here is Baber’s own account of his father’s death, and his ac- 
cession to the monarchy.—“ At this very crisis,” (when the king- 
dom was being disturbed by civil war) ‘‘a singular incident 
occurred. It has been already mentioned that the fort of Akhsi 
is situated on a steep precipice, on the very edge of which 
some of its buildings are erected. On Monday, the 4th of the 
month Ramazan, of the year that has been mentioned (4.H. 899) 
Omer Sheik-Mirza was precipitated from the top of the steep with 
his pigeons and pigeon-house, and took his flight into another 
world.” So that ‘in the month Ramazan, in the year 899, and in 
the twelfth year of my age, I became King of Ferghana.” The 
year of our Lord is 1493. 

Baber conquered Bokhara and Samarcand in 1498, but, while 
absent from Ferghana, lost that by a rebellion, 1498. He heard 
this disastrous news while at Samarcand, and at once hastened to 
his capital; but while yet on the route, messengers overtook him 
from Samarcand, saying, that his uncle had returned and re 
captured that country ; so that he was left without any territory 
at all. He regained Ferghana next year, but was again driven 
out and forced to fly to the mountains in the East. 

Here a trusty servant brought him word that the Uzbecs had 
left Samarcand, and Baber at once dashed down and took the city. 
He suffered a close siege for six months, but was then starved 
out, and forced to surrender the place.? 


' «The ancients have said that to maintain a fortress, a head, two hands 
and two feet are necessary. The head is a captain, the two hands are two 
friendly forces that must advance from opposite sides, the two feet are 
water and stores of provision within the fort. I looked for aid and assist- 
ance from the princes, my neighbours, but each of them had his attention 
fixed on some other object.” . . “the soldiers and inhabitants 
at last began to lose all hope, went off by ones and ye mares from the 
city, and deserted. I also moved my head-quarters.” . . . . “Inow 
despaired of assistance or relief from any quarter.” . . “In 
these circumstances Sheibani Khan proposed terms. Had I had the 
slight@st hope of relief, or had any stores remained within the place, never 
would I hage listened to him. Compelled, however, by necessity, a sort of 
capitulation was agreed upon, and about midnight [ left the place accom- 

panied by my mother the Khanum.” Baber was received kindly by the 
Govence of Dizak, and rapturously describes the ee ures of eating fresh 
fruit and good food after his terri ber’s Autobiography.) 
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In 1501 Baber regained Ferghana, and was a third time driven 
out; when, in despair, leaving his kingdom, he went to Hindu Cush, 
accompanied by only two or three faithful attendants. He was 
then twenty-five years of age. 

At this point, in the middle of a sentence of despair, the nar- 
rative breaks off suddenly, Baber’s spirit seemed nearly crushed ; 
but he soon regained his equanimity on experiencing a favourable 
reception by the Governor of Balkh; and three years later, 
mustering a small army, he took Cabul, and established himself 
as ruler in that province, where he remained six years. 

In 1510, the Uzbek King of Samarcand died, and Baber 
attempted to retake that country, but failed. He then collected 
large armies, and bent his attention to India. It was in 1526 
that the Governor of the Punjaub, anxious to be protected from 
the violence of Ibrahim Lodi, of Delhi, invited Baber to aid him 
in an attack on that city and Agra. The Mogul readily consented, 
and came with an immense army to India. The result has been 
narrated above.1 


1 Page 33. 
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PART II. 


THE MOGUL EMPIRE IN INDIA. 
(1526—1761). | 





(1.)\—Reign of Baber, 1526—1530. 


WuHeEy Baber had captured Delhi he made great rejoicings there, 
and at once assumed sovereignty; but soon, as might have been ex- 
pected, he discovered that many intrigues had been set on foot 
against him, and that owing to the excessive heat of the weather 
that year, disaffection had spread among his troops to such an ex- 
tent that they were anxious to return to Cabul. Baber therefore 
organized a grand review, and made a proclamation that suck 
of his soldiers as wished to retire might do so, but that for him- 
self he intended to remain and rule in India. The plan was 
successful, for the bulk of the army was ashamed to desert its 
great leader. 

His eldest son, Humayun, was made commander-in-chief, and 
in four months had reduced all the country held by Ibrahim 
Lodi. 

Next year (1527) Sanga, King of Mewar, a Rajput prince, who 
had brought Ajmir and Malwa under his rule, and was recognised 
as feudatory leader by Marwar and Jeypore, brought a large 
army from all these states against Delhi. He took Biana, a 
small station near Agra, and beat a detachment of Baber’s force. 

Battle of Sikri. (The Indian Hastings.”)—Then ensued 
the famous battle of Sikri, which has been called the ‘ Indian 
Hastings.” It well deserves the title, for there is a strong 
resenflance in the situation of the parties. On one side was an 
army of the finest soldiers in India, fighting for their fatherland 
and their freedom. On the other a resolute body of Moguls, 
invaders, who had for centuries been the great conquering nation of 
the world. Each side looked forward with undisguised anxiety 
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to the result. Baber himself renounced all habits of drinking 
and dissipation, and, vowing many reforms if he gained the 
victory, devoted himself for ever to the service of his Maker. On 
the day of the battle, recovering all his wonted energy, he made a 
fiery speech to animate his soldiers. His example roused all the 
courage of his troops, and the Moguls gained a great victory; 
Sanga fled and many other leaders were slain.1 This established 
his power in India. 

The next six months were spent in quieting and settling the 
country, and Baber then bent his energies to extending his 
dominions. 

Chanderi, belonging to a Rajput prince, was taken with great 
loss, the garrison, fighting desperately, being killed to a man. 
(1528. 

The same year Humayun was beaten by the Afghans of Oude, 
Baber marched from Chanderi to his assistance, and after signally 
defeating the enemy, returned to Delhi. Sanga soon afterwards 
surrendered the fine fortress of Rintambore. 

During these latter years Baber was slowly losing health, and 
after his expedition to Oude, he gave himself up to peace and 
rest at: Delhi. 

But in 1529, hearing that Mahmnd Lodi had seized on Behar, 
the emperor marched an army against that prince and having 
defeated him, annexed his territories. He then defeated the 
King of Bengal who held north Behar, at the fords of the Gogra 
‘River ; and finished the campaign by decimating a tribe of half- 
wild Afghans who had seized Lahore. 

Death of Baber.—On his return to Delhi, Baber heard that 
his eldest son, Humayun, had been seized with an illness and 
was at the point of death; and the anxiety of this, coupled with | 
his own indisposition, threw the emperor into a violent fever, of 
which he died, December 26th, 1530. He was buried in great 
splendour in Cabul, on a spot that he had chosen.® 

His Character.— This great conqueror’s character is very 
clearly displayed by his writings. He was gifted with great 


‘In Baber’s later battles he used both gunpowder and arrows. He 
speaks of his mortars and matchlockmen, and of his bowmen. He*nimself 
was 8 fine shot with bow and arrow. 

* Burnes gives a graceful sketch of this place :—“He had directed his 
body to be interred | in this place, to him the choicest in his wide dominions. 
..... A running and clear stream yet waters the fragrant flowers of the 
cemetery, which is the holiday resort of the people of Cabul. In the front 
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talents, and was at once a poet,! scholar, and musician. He was 
manly,-bold, and prudent; but on occasionally very violent, and 
when in these fits could be guilty of any amount of cruelty. 
Baber was immensely fond of wine, and describes with great 
candour, and some pride, the numerous occasions on which he 
became intoxicated. Perhaps the most prominent quality that 
he possessed was the wonderful buoyancy of spirits,2 which 
preserved him from despondency, even when all around seemed 
dark and threatening. He was, moreover, thoroughly conscientious 
in religious matters ;3 and it is a pleasure to be able to record 
that towards the close of his life, he deliberately repented of his 
sins, and, ordering all his drinking vessels to be destroyed, vowed 


never more to touch intoxicating liquors. He steadily kept his 
VOW. 


of the grave is a small but chaste mosque of white marble. ..... There 
is a noble prospect from the hill that overlooks Baber's tomb.” —(Burnes’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 141.) 

' Baber often quotes his own impromptu quatrains, and on August 30, 
1526, his diary records: “On this occasion I composed the verses. ... . 
in five hundred and four measures, and collected them in a book.” 

2 On one occasion, when King of Ferghana, Baber was besieged for six 
months in Samarcand, where every form of starvation and misery was for 
months nobly endured by the unfortunate prince, whose spirits ‘never 
for one instant deserted him. After a time all his officers fled to the enemy ; 
the garrison was decimated by sickness; no succours were at hand; pro- 
visions of every kind had utterly failed ; and Baber was compelled to save 
the lives of himself and the residue of his men by voluntarily submitting 
without terms. The enemy turned him out of the city like a dog in the 
middle of the night; and he was left a houseless wanderer in the mazes of 
the canals, without army, without kingdom, and followed only by two or 
three faithful friends. All this suffering, this miserable termination to his 
best endeavours, was surely sufficient to break the spirit of the proudest! 
But see the emperor’s own account of his first performance when daylight the 
next morning came to shew the fugitives the road they should take. “ On 
the way I had a race with Kamber Ali and Kastin Beg ! My horse got the 
lead. As I turned round on my seat to see how far I had left them behind, 
my saddle-girth being slack, the saddle turned round, and I came to the 
ground right on my head. Although I immediately sprang up and re- 
mounted, yet I did not recover the full possession of my faculties till the 
evening.” Their supper that day consisted of a steak cut out of a dead 
horse that had been so starved, it could no longer move one foot before 
the other! ® 

* The following anecdote conveys a lesson to all. “It was wonderfully 
cold and the wind of Haderwish had here lost none of its violence and 
blew keen. So excessive was the cold that in the course of two or three 
days we lost two or three persons from its severity. I required to bathe 
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(IL )—First and Second reign of Humayun, with the intermediate 
Government of the House of Sur, 1530—1556. 


Baber left four sons, Humayun, Camran, Hindal, and Mirza 
Askeri. 

Humayun succeeded him. Camran had been made Governor 
of Cabul, of which he declared himself independent sovereign on 
his father’s death. Hindal was Governor of Sambal; and Mirza 
Askeri, an intrepid soldier, of Mewat. 

Humayun Emperor.— Humayun having recovered his illness, 
succeeded without opposition in 1530. 

His first act was to quell a rebellion in Jounpore; and he was 
soon involved in a general war with Guzerat: for Bahadur Shah, 
king of that country, took the opportunity of Baber’s death to 
declare war against the Moguls. He fought Humayun for five 
years, at the end of which time the army of Guzerat was de- 
stroyed. The emperor then took Champanir, a very steep hill fort 
to which Bahadur had fled, himself gallantly leading the forlorn 
hope, and directing the assault. Here Humayun captured his foe ; 
but, treating him with great cordiality, disarmed his suspicions, 
and prevailed on him to disclose the place where he kept all his 
treasures. 

Campaigns against Shir Shah.—This show of mutual good- 
will did not last long; for next year, the emperor being actively 
engaged against Shir Khan, who was operating against Bengal, 
Bahadur Shah retook Guzerat, and attacked Malwa (1537.) 

Shir Shah.—Shir Khan, afterwards called Shir Shah (by 
which name he is better known), was a descendant of 
the Ghorian kings of Delhi. Being ill-treated by his 
father, he left his family and enlisted as a private soldier 
in the ranks of the Rajah of Jounpore. But, disgusted 
with this degraded position, Shir Khan returned to 
his own home, where he remained till the overthrow of 
the Lodis in 1526. In 1527 he joined Baber'’s army 

G 


on account of my religious purifications, and went down for that Pig) sed 
to a rivulet, which was frozen on the banks, but not in the middle, from 
the rapidity of the current. I plunged myself into the water and dived 
sixteen times. The extreme chilliness of the water quite penetrated me. 
Next morning I passed the river of Khojend on the ice.” 
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as an officer, in which position he so distinguished him- 
self that the emperor entrusted him with a command in 
Behar. In 1529 Mahmud Lodi took Behar, and Shir 
Khan, fearful of Baber’s displeasure, joined the Lodi. 
On Mahmud’s death he made himself master of Behar, 
and when, in 1532, Humayun was in Guzerat, Shir 
Khan advanced into Bengal. Humayun, therefore, led 
an army against him m 1537. 

The keystone of Shir Khan’s position was the strong hill 
fortress of Chunar in Bengal, where he made his stand. This 
fort commanded the passage of the river, up which the emperor 
wished to carry his guns and commissariat stores; and it 
was therefore necessary first to capture the place. Chunar 
yielded, after six months’ siege, and Shir Khan moved his 
property and family to Rohtas till the rainy season, which had 
then set in, should be over. Meanwhile Humayun put his 
troops into cantonments, never dreaming that Shir Khan would 
move during the rains. But, contrary to his expectation, that 
prince was very active, seizing Benares, Chunar, and Canouj 
before the emperor again took the field. 

When the emperor prepared to open the campaign in the 
winter, finding his army very much reduced by disease and 
desertion, he decided to retreat to Agra. But Shir Khan heard 
of this movement and advanced by forced marches to cut off 
his retreat. He came up with Humayun while in camp one 
day on the Ganges, and at once attacked him. The Imperial 
army was thoroughly worsted, and Humayun, in flight, narrowly 
escaped an ignominious death by drowning. ‘This was in 1539. 
, Shir Khan then seized Bengal, while the emperor repaired his 
osses. 

Continued Defeats.—In 1540, Humayun took the initiative, 
and opened the campaign by marching on Canouj. He was 
again defeated and again nearly drowned in the Ganges while in 
flight. He then went to Agra, and finally evacuated both that 
city and Delhi, removing the court and his family and treasures 
to Lahore. 

The Emperor's Flight, and Birth of Akber—Shir Khan pur- 
sued the emperor to Lahore, and Humayun in terror fled towards 
Sinde, where at least he thought to find safety. Unhappily he 
Was again doomed to disappointment. After one or two fruitless 
sieges he fled to Jodhpore, but the Rajah refused to admit him, and 
the emperor was driven out like a vagabond into the Deserts of 
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Jesulmir, The little band of wanderers suffered much from 
privation, illness, and desertion in these sandy wastes. Besides 
the frightful thirst from want of water, and the diseases that 
broke out, they experienced also all the horrors of war; for 
their remorseless foes constantly assailed their encampments and 
carried off everything they could lay their hands on. Sharing 
_ the distress of their lord, were some of the females of his court, 
one of whom, Hamida, a dancing girl of great beauty in his 
harem,' and to whom he was much attached, gave birth to a son 
just at the period when their fortunes seemed at the lowest ebb 
(on Oct. 14th, 1542.) 

They called this boy ‘‘ Akber,” and little thought that it was he 
who was destined to raise the Indian Empire to its greatest 
height of prosperity ! 

Soon after this the wanderers reached Omerkote, and were 
hospitably received. They had been then wandering helpless 
outcasts in the sandy wastes for a year and a half. 

In 1542, Humayun made another attempt to reduce Sinde, 
which failed ; and he was permitted to retire to Candahar, where 
he found the province in the possession of his brother, Mirza- 
Askeri. This prince refused to help him and Humayun again 
fled—this time to Herat, in Persia. 

Meanwhile Shir Khan had seized the throne of Delhi, and 
altered his title from “ Khan” to “ Shah”’ 

Shir Shah at Delhi, 1540—1545.—In 1540, Shir Shah took 
possession of all Humayun’s dominions; and afterwards reduced 
several other places, namely, Malwa, in 1541, Raisin, in 1542, 
and Marwar in 1544. He was besieging Chitore in 1545, when a 
chance shot from one of the batteries of the city put an end to 
his strange career, 

Selim Shah Sur, 1545—1553.— His younger son, Jelal Khan, 
was made Shah of Delhi under the title of Selim Shah Sur. 
The eldest son, Adil, attempted to gain his rightful sovereignty, 
but was defeated, and fled. Selim reigned very peacefully and 
well, and died in 1553, leaving many fine public works to testify 
to his able government. 

Mohammed Shah Sur Adil, 1558—1554 —On his deatt. Adil 
at once came and seized the crown, murdering his yourg nephew, 
the late king’s son. Adil was an ignorant prince, and entirely 


' I believe it to be a disputed point whether or not the emperor was 
married to Hamida, 
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given up to amusements; and soon a rebellion ensued, headed by 
one of his own family, Ibrahim Sur, who drove him from his 
kingdom and seized Delhiand Agra. The Punjaub, Bengal, and 
Malwa then threw off all subjection. 

Humayun’s Second Reign, 1555—1556.—Hearing of these 
disturbances, Humayun gathered an army and came from Cabul 
to claim his throne. 

He had been well received in Persia; but was treated asa 
captive, and forced into degrading acts of humiliation, the Shah 
Tahmasp compelling him to join the “ Safavi” religion.! In 1545, 
however, Tahmasp assisted the exiled monarch by sending him to 
India with 14,000 horse. Humayun entered Afghanistan and 
took Candahar from Mirza Askeri; having the forbearance to resent 
the advice of his officers when they advised that his brother 
should be put to death. He then took Cabul, where Hindal, 
Baber’s third son, joined him. And in 1548 Camran, who had 
rebelled and been forgiven, joined his standard. Thus, by 
Humayun’s nobility and gentleness of character a reconciliation 
was brought about between the brothers, and all four were now 
re-united, bent on attaining one object—the glory of their family. 
One, however, Camran, was unworthy of the alliance, and again 
revolted. He was subdued in 1551, but was again troublesome ; 
and when made prisoner in 1558 Humayun was, much against 
his will, compelled to throw him into prison and put out his 
eyes. 

i January, 1555, Humayun set out from Cabul to regain his 
throne ; he invaded the Punjaub; took Lahore, Delhi, and Agra 
without difficulty; and was at last restored to all his original 
grandeur in July of the same year. 

Death of Humayun.—He enjoyed this dominion only six 
months, being killed by an accidental fall on some smooth marble, 
which caused concussion of the brain (January, 1556). 


' The “ Safavi” or “ Sopht” kings were descended from a family of 
sainted dervishes, of the “Shia” sect, who attained sovereignty, and esta- 
blished a scheme of religion, which was called after their name. This 
became the religion of Persia, to which the inhabitants wore as fully de- 
voted &s the most bigoted adherents of the “ Shia” or “ Sunni” doctrines. 
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(IIT.)—Retgn of Akber (1556—1605). 


When Humayun died, young prince Akber, aged thirteen, was 
with his father’s minister, Behram Khan, in the Punjaub, and was 
at once brought down to Delhi. 

Behram Khan.—At first, as was natural, Behram Khan was 
the actual governor, and he éarried out the duties of his high office 
with energy and faithfulness; but while he was engaged in settling 
the affairs of home government at Delhi, Mirza Soliman, king of 
Badakshan, took Cabul; and at the same time Hemu, minister 
of Shah Adil, raised a rebellion. 

2nd Battle of Panipat, 1556.—Hemu took Agra, and was 
advancing on Lahore, when Behram went out to meet him. The 
armies met at Panipat, where was fought the second battle of 
that name. It ended in the defeat of Hemu, and his death by 
the hand of Behram himself. Thus the hopes of the family of 
Shir Khan were for ever destroyed. 

On his return to Delhi, Behram permitted his pride to overwhelm 
all other considerations. He behaved in the most overweening 
and desputic manner, alienating all the nobles that were once 
well-disposed to Akber ; and even went so far as to authorize the 
cold-blooded murder of many who presumed to differ from him. 
This course of conduct being especially pursued towards those per- 
sonal friends of the young monarch’s, whom Behram supposed to 
be ingratiating themselves in the Imperial favour, a constant 
irritation and annoyance was kept up in Akber’s mind; so that, 
being a bold young fellow, he threw off the shackles in the year 
1560, and himself assumed the reins of government. 

Death of Behram—Behram went to Nagore; and when Akber. 
publicly dismissed him from office, he revolted, and the emperor 
had to send an army against him. Behram was defeated, but. 
pardoned. The ex-vizier, soon, however, paid the penalty for his 
crimes: for a brother of one of the murdered nobles assassinated 
him in revenge. se 

Conquests of Akber.—Akber was now sole ruler, at ge a 
of eighteen, his territory consisting of the country gbout Delhi 
and Agra, with the Punjaub. But his mind was bent on con- 
quest, and all his energies were directed to the attainment of this 
object 

aa jmir, Gwalior, and Lucknow were taken almost immediately. 
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while Malwa was recaptured from its rebellious governor, Abdullah 
Khan, in 1561, and the Khan banished, 

This ruler being an Uzbek, the consequence of his banishment 
was a rizing of that tribe in 1564, which was of some import- 
ance. Akber went against them in person in 1567, and, by a 
very brave attack, defeated them. 

The previous year (1566) Prince Hakim, Akber’s brother, -had 
seized on Cabul, of which country he for a long time remained 
master. 

The Rajput States. —Akber now (1568) found leisure to ma- 
ture his schemes against the nations and states around him; 
and the same year he commenced operations against the Rajputs. 
He besieged Chitore, which manfully held out during a long siege, 
and might ultimately have baffled his utmost endeavours, had not 
the emperor, with his own hand, by a lucky accident, shot the 
Rajput chief through the head with an arrow, as he was standing 
on the battlements. On seeing their leader’s fall, the garrison 
devoted themselves to death with their wives and children; and 
after the latter had been slain, the men, rushing out against 
the Moguls, were almost annihilated. The survivors retired on 
Oodipore, where their royal family formed a new state, and where 
they have been ever since. 

After this success the emperor, considering his power better 
consolidated by diplomacy than by war, married two Rajput queens, 
in order to form a peaceable connection with Jeypore and Marwar. 

He took Rintambore, and Calinjer, in 1570, and thus added 
two more Rajput states to his rule. 

Affairs in Guzerat—In 1572 affairs in Guzerat became so 
disturbed, that the governor there, Etimad Khan, implored 
Akber to come and quiet the country by placing it under impe- 
rial government. The disputants belonged to three parties, the 
most violent of which consisted of the Mirzas, descendants of 
Tamerlane, and therefore connections of the emperor, who 
had revolted at Sambal, in 1566, and, being defeated, had fled to 
Guzerat. Akber went to Guzerat in person, received the 
sovereignty of that state, and then marched against the 
Mirzas, whom he defeated (1573). He then returned to Agra, 
but was recalled to quell another Mirza rising; and, reaching 
Guzerat by“forced marches, he finally crushed them, leaving the 
province in tranquillity. 

Bengal.— Disturbances in Bengal next claimed his attention, 
for the prince, Daud by name, who had been paying steady 
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tribute since Akber’s accession, now threw off his allegiance, and 
declared for himself. The emperor invaded Bengal in 1575, 
overran that province, and drove the prince into Orissa. On 
Akber’s retiring, Daud advanced and regained his territory, but 
was defeated in a pitched battle and killed. 

Behar.—Behar, which had been governed by the family of 
Shir Khan since 1530, was then re-annexed ; and thus was swept 
away the last trace of Ghorian ascendancy in Hindostan. 

But soon.a rebellion broke out amongst the imperial troops in 
Bengal and Behar, which was not satisfactorily quelled for three 
years; and owing to this disturbance, the Afghans, driven out of 
Behar, were enabled to seize and hold the province of Orissa for 
some time. They were finally crushed by one of the emperor's 
officers in 1592. 

In 1582, Prince Hakim left Cabul and invaded the Punjaub. 
Akber went against him, and not only drove him from the Pun- 
jaub, but seized Cabul. He behaved as usual with great mode- 
ration, and pardoning Hakim, left him to rule as lieutenant- 
governor of the province for the emperor of Delhi. 

Settlement of the Empire.—No other disturbance occurred 
till that in Cabul three years later; and meanwhile Akber was 
busily at work, settling the kingdom and maturing his plans of 
home government. He behaved with great judgment, and 
collected about him the wisest and clearest heads to be his 
assistants in the grand work. The result was one of the finest 
systems of administration ever known in the East. (A sketch cf 
this will be given at the close of the present section). 

Cashmir. —The affair in Cabul of 1585 arose from a threatened 
invasion of Uzbeks into that province. But Akber quieted these 
fears by a great display of force; and on his return decided to 
attack Cashmir. He failed in 1586, but succeeded in con- 
quering and annexing that country the next year. 

Disastrous War in the North-west.—Now ensued a disastrous. 
campaign against the Afghans of Peshawur and the north-western 
districts. The country was held by the powerful Afghan tribe 
of the “ Huzofzeis.” They belonged to the fanatical religious sect 
ealled the ‘“ Roushenias,” and became so troublesome to Cabal 
that Akber sent two divisions against them in 1587, ofie com- 
manded by Rajah Bir Bal, and the other by Zein*Khan. The 
force under the former lost its way amongst the mountains, and 
was nearly destroyed by the Afghans in impenetrable gorges : 
Zein Khan, therefore, marched to the rescue, and the two 
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divisions joined company. But afterwards, unwisely separating 
a second time, both armies were attacked in one night. Bir 
Bal was trying to force a difficult defile, when the Afghans 
rushed down on him from the mountains round, and a terrible 
slaughter followed, the Rajah and all the chief officers being killed. 
At the same time, Zein Khan’s division was attacked in the plain 
with the same result, and the whole imperial army fled towards 
Attok Akber immediately sent another force, which drove the 
Afghans back to their mountains ; but this was the only success 
he ever attained over these fine soldiers. 

Sinde.—In 1591, the Emperor took advantage of some internal 
quarrels to invade Sinde, and, without much difficulty, he induced 
the chief to give up that province. (It is said that in this war he 
used Portuguese soldiers from Goa. 

Candahar.—In 159% he recovered Candahar from the Per- 
sians, who had retaken it on the death of Humayun. 

Thus, by 1594, the whole of the north of India was under 
the dominion of the Moguls. 

Wars in the Deckan.—Akber now turned his attention to the 
Deckan, and determined to take advantage of the confusion then 
existing at Ahmednuggur to conquer that state. 

Chand Sultana.—He sent two armies into the Deckan under 
Prince Morad, his second son, and Mirza Khan, They met at 
Ahmednuggur, and found the city in the hands of Chand Sultana, a 
bold and energetic princess, one of the most distinguished women 
of India, who behaved with the greatest bravery on this occasion. 
Hearing of the advance of the imperial troops, she succeeded, by 
clever intrigue, in effecting an extensive combination of Indian 
princes against the Moguls. Soon the combined armies of the 
emperor arrived at Ahmednuggur, and invested the place; but 
Chand Sultana held out the siege with such indomitable courage, 
that the Moguls, after assaulting the city for many months, 
were forced to come to terms, and Akber was allowed to annex 
Berar (1596). 

Next year hostilities broke out afresh, and the emperor was 
reinforced by the submission of the Raja of Candeish, who joined 
his armjes. An action, fought by Morad on the Godaveri river, 
proved indecisive, and Akber felt that his own presence was neces- 
sary to ensure success. He therefore took the field in person, 
and joined his army on the Nerbudda. Prince Danial, his 
youngest son, was sent forward to invest Ahmednuggur a second 
time, and when Akber joined him, the garrison became so dis- 
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heartened that they foully murdered the gallant Sultana, and 
abandoned the city to the Moguls. This was in 1600. 

Revolt of Selim.—Akber was recalled to Hindostan by the 
revolt. of his eldest son, Selim, who had taken advantage of the 
emperor’s absence to seize Oude and Behar. He was forgiven, 
and in order to content him, was given Bengal and Orissa. But 
the prince was of a very violent character, and was guilty of 
such frightful cruelties that his father, deeply grieved at his trouble- 
some conduct, had to take decided steps against him. Selim felt 
it necessary to confess himself in the wrong, and come to Agra. 

He, however, behaved disgracefully to all around him, and was 
particularly bitter against his eldest son, whom he fancied to be 
in league with the emperor to cut him off from the succession. 

Death of Akber.—The emperor's sons, Morad and Danial, both 
died at this time somewhat suddenly; and the grief caused by 
this, coupled with Selim’s outrageous behaviour, so afflicted Akber 
that he was seized with a terrible illness and died in the yéar 
1605, at the age of sixty-three. 

In person, Akber was strong and handsome, and of graceful 
and captivating manners. He was very abstemious, and fond of 
exercise of all kinds. In character, prudent, enterprising, bold, 
and gifted with great talents. 


(IV.)—A Sketch of Akber's Policy and System of Government. 


‘Religion.—In religious matters Akber was tolerant and impartial. 
He was in early life firm to the faith of his fathers, but afterwards 
allowed to himself as well as others greater liberty of conscience. 
His principal religious and literary advisers were Feizi, and Abul 
Fazl, the former of whom is well-known as the learned and diligent 
translator of several of the old Sanscrit poems, including the 
« Ramayana ” and the “ Mahabharata.”’ Akber brought a Chris- 
tian priest from Goa, a Roman Catholic Portuguese, and caused 
Feizi to translate the Evangelists. There were numerous learned 
men about the court, and the emperor-encouraged public religious 
disputes between men of all religions. He was slightly inclined to 
Christianity, being struck with the beauty and purity of the faith: 

Reforms.—In his dealings with the Hindus he was indulgent; 
but insisted always on the abolition of certain of tlie more pro- 
minent abuses, such as “ sutiee,” or the burning of widows on 
their husband's funeral pyre, and others. He abolished the 
‘ Jjezia ” or capitation tax, which every Hindu had been compelled 
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to pay to the Mussulman Government; and he ordered that 
henceforth, in war, prisoners should never be enslaved. 

Revenue System.—His revenue system was a great success. 
Shortly, the scheme was as follows. 

In collection of revenue from cultivators there are three neces- 
sary preliminaries :— 

1. To get a correct measurement of the land. 
2. To ascertain the produce of each separate “ bigah,” and 
hence the amount it ought to pay to the government. 
3. To settle the equivalent of this amount in money. 
To obtain the first, Akber established an uniform standard of 
measurement, and had a regular survey system set on foot. 

For the second,—He divided the land into three different classes, 
according to their varying degrees of fertility. Then, for each 
bigah, the average yield of its class was taken, and the king's 
share was made at one-third of this amount in kind. 

For the third,—Regular statements of prices over all the 
country for nineteen years were taken, and the average was the 
amount demanded in coin. 

He took care at the same time to guard against the abuse of 
power by pefty officials. 

The result of this system was to decrease the amount of revenue 
actually derived, but at the same time to lessen the expenses of 
collection ; and hence the same net revenue was obtained in a 
manner pleasing to the people, and calculated to afford them a 
grateful conviction of settlement and security. At the same time 
Akber abolished the custom of farming the revenues, which had 
given rise to so much cruelty and extortion. 

The author and completer of this fine system was the celebrated 
Rajah Todtr Mull, the finance minister. 

Division of the Empire.—The empire was divided into fifteen 
provinces, the chief officer in each being called the “ Viceroy.” 

Justice.—Justice was administered by a “ Mir Adel,” or Lord 
Chief Justice, and by a “ Cazt;” the latter representing the law, 
and stating the case after full trial; the former, representing the 
will of the sovereign, hearing the conclusion and passing sentence. 
Akber®also reformed the code of punishments, founding them 
partly on blahomedan custom, and partly on the laws of Menu. 

The Army.— ‘The pay system in the army had fallen into 
great confusion, and Akber stopped the abuses, by paying the 
troops regularly from the treasury, and keeping lists of all the 
soldiers enrolled in each regiment. | 
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The Court.—He kept his household and court in great splendour, 
and as became an emperor of such dignity. And. with the 
desire to beautify his city, he filled Delhi with magnificent monu- 
ments and public buildings. The city must at this period have 
been one of the largest and handsomest in the world. It is said 
to have measured 80 miles in circumference. 

In fine, Akber lived with all the splendour of an Asiatic prince, 
but personally was simple, methodical, and of frugal habits. 


(V.)—Reign of Jehangir, 1605—1627. 


Prince Selim, the only surviving son of the deceased emperor, 
succeeded him, under the lofty title of “ Jehangir,” or ‘ con- 
queror of the world.” 

At his accession Hindostan was quiet, but in the Deckan there 
were disturbances, and the war with Oodipore was proceeding. 
Jehangir commenced wisely, by confirming all his father’s chief 
officers in their posts, and making some useful reforms; restoring 
the Mahomedan faith as the established church, and declaring 
his intention to maintain the law as heretofore. 

Rebellion and Defeat of Prince Khusru.—His son, Prince 
Khusru, with whom he had so violently quarrelled, went off to 
Delhi and Lahore (the emperor being at Agra), and raised the 
standard of revolt. He was pursued, defeated, and imprisoned ; 
and the emperor barbarously caused 700 of his followers to be 
impaled on spikes, and his son to be then paraded between these 
ghastly rows. The horrible sight nearly killed the unfortunate 
prince 

Malik Amber.—In 1610 Jehangir sent out two armies, one to 
the Deckan, another to Oodipore. The first was destified for the 
defeat of Malik Amber, the able and resolute minister of the 
young king of Ahmednuggur, who had removed the site of his 
government to Aurangabad, and now seized the ancient capital, 
defeating the Mogul garrison which had been left there by Akber. 
The army of the Deckan commanded by Prince Parviz, being 

joined by another Mogul army from Guzerat under Abdullah 
Khan, advanced against Malik Amber; but that clever g@neral, 
knowing his weakness in the field, so. wore out thee Moguls by 
constant harassing without coming to an engagement, and by 
cutting off their, supplies, that it was nearly seven years before he 
could be defeated; and even then it was the desertion of 
his allies, not an open fight, which ruined him. The cause of 
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this defection was the arrival of Prince Khurram, known as 
‘Shah Jehan,” the king’s third son, to take command of the 
armies, and, since he was notoriously a good general, his enemies 
became disheartened. 


In 1611 Jehangir married Nur Jehan, whose power over him 
became immense. 

Nur Jehan.— Her history is a very curious one. She was the 
daughter of an emigrant from Persia; and was born at Candahar, 
at a time when, from various misfortunes, her father’s fortunes 
seemed at the lowest ebb. He had not the smallest means at his 
command, and sold his daughter to a caravan. A wealthy 
merchant in this party educated and took care of her, at the 
same time treating kindly her miserable parents. They were 
placed in some small government office, and rose to power. Nur 
Jehan was excessively beautiful, and as her mother had free access 
to the harem the girl was observed by Prince Selim, who fell 
in love with her. She was then forced to marry a Persian of good 
family, and sent to Bengal. Selim wrote to the Viceroy of that 
province to obtain for him the wife of this officer, and the 
Viceroy, demanding this gift, was instantly murdered by the 
incensed husband. The attendants stabbed the murderer to the 
heart, and carried Nur Jehan to Delhi. She for a long time 
repelled Selim’s advances, but when he became emperor she 
publicly married him. Henceforth her will was law. 

Reduction of Oodipore and Marwar.—In 1612 Khurran, whom 
we shall hereafter term Shah Jehan, conquered Oodipore, and 
reduced Marwar. ° 

Sir Thomas Roe at Dethi.—In 1615, an Englishman appeared: 
for the first time at the court of Delhi,—Sir Thomas Roe, who 
went on an embassy from James the First concerning the then 
embryo *‘ Kast India Company.” Two of the emperor’s nephews 
embraced Christianity in 1618. 

Jehangir now nominated Shah Jehan as his successor, exclud- 
ing his eldest son, Khusru, in prison, and his second, Parviz, as 
incompetent. He made Shah Jehan Viceroy of Guzerat, and 
sent him against Malik Amber, who had again risen in arms. 

Kb&sru died, 1621, in prison. 

Shah Jehan Banished.—In that year Nur Jehan, finding Shah 
Jehan & somewhat unmanageable step-son, persuaded Jehangir to 
send him to Candahar, in order that he might be absent from Delhi, 
while she secured the succession to the throne for her favourite son, 
Prince Parviz. Shah Jehan had reached Mandu, on the Vindhya 
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mountains, before he perceived the reason for his dismissal. 
He hesitated to leave India, and sent to Delhi, refusing to 
proceed unless some security was afforded to him, Jehangir, 
persuaded that he was rebellious, removed him from his com- 
mand in Candahar, and ordered him to the Deckan; sending 
Mohabat Khan, a general in great favour with Nur Jehan, 
to see these commands carried out. The prince then advanced 
in a hostile attitude to Agra,-but altering his mind, crossed the 
Nerbudda to Burhampore. Thence he marched to Masulipatam, 
and, in 1624, took Bengal and Behar. He was attacked and 
defeated by Mohabat Khan, and fled for aid to Malik Amber, 
who joyfully received him, But failing in some sieges, and worn 
out by his exertions and his defeats, Shah Jehan sent to the emperor 
offering submission, which, being accepted, he returned to Delhi. 

Mohabat Khan’s Rebellion.—Soon afterwards Mohabat Khan 
came in for a share of Nur Jehan’s kind attentions, he, in some way 
unknown, having offended her. He was summoned back to court 
from the Deckan, and, on arriving. was so coldly received by the 
emperor that in high dudgeon he retired, Jehangir was on the 
point of undertaking a journey to Cabul, and he forced the general 
to accompany him; but behaved towards him with such harshness 
that Mohabat, in a frenzy of rage, seized an opportunity one day 
when all the imperial troops had crossed the Hydaspes and the 
emperor remained behind, to seize the sacred person of the ‘‘ con- 
queror of the world,” and carry him off captive to his own camp. 
Nur Jehan at once crossed the river and attacked Mohabat, but 
was defeated with heavy loss; after which, finding it impossible 
to effect anything by force, and confident of her own powers of 
intrigue, the empress made an appearance of submission, and 
joined her husband in his captivity. 

Mohabat carried the royal captives about with him in camp 
for some time, treating them with distinction; while Nur Jehan 
succeeded in getting a large body of adherents around her, by 
making them enlist one by one in Mohabat’s army. Then, at a 
grand review that was held, Jehangir by her instructions cantered 
away from the staff that surrounded the general, and, approaching 
a body of troops composed entirely of his own followers, was at 
once surrounded and rescued by them (1627). J 

Mohabat was forgiven, and sent against Shah Jehan: but 
fraternized with the latter as soon as they met. 

Death of Jehangir.—The same year Jehangir died on a 
journey to Lahore, October 28, 1627. 
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(VL.)\—Retgn of Shah Jehan, 1627—1658. 


Asof Khan had been. left governor of Delhi, and hearing of 
the emperor's death he at once sent for Shah Jehan, who arrived 
accompanied by Mohabat Khan soon after. He was crowned 
with immense pomp at Agra,! and Nur Jehan, much to her 
annoyance, was compelled to retire into private life. 

Revolt of Khan Jehan Lodi.—<An affair of some importance 
now occurred which kept the emperor engaged for three years. 
One of Prince Parviz's generals, Khan Jehan Lodi, revolted and 
joined the armies of Malik Amber’s son; that chieftain being 
dead. He was promised forgiveness and on those terms returned 
to Delhi. But becoming distrustful of the emperor, he fled to 
the Chambal River, and there engaged the royal troops; but was 
defeated, and crossing the river, fled through Bundelcund to 
Ahmednuggur. Here he remained till 1629. 

In that year Shah Jehan took the field against the rebel in 
person, and went to the Deckan. At Burhampore he found his 
enemy, and drove him to Ahmednuggur. Advancing, he fought 
him step by step, the Lodi retreating in good order, as far as 
Bijapore. At this place khan Jehan hoped to be safe under the 
protection of his good friend Mohammed Adil Shah. But the 
latter, seeing a fine large fighting army coming up behind, 
refused the chief admission; so he fled to Malwa. and there, 
while trying to force his way into Bundelcund, was defeated and 
slain. : 

The emperor marched in triumph to revenge his losses on 
Ahmednuggur; and next year, while the royal armies were 
investing Ahmednuggur, Fatteh Shah, the treacherous minister 
of the king of that city, murdered his master, and gave up the 
place to Shah Jehan. 

Unsuccessful attempts against Bijapore.—The emperor 
then marched on Bijapore, which was invested closely ; Asof 
Khan direeting the siege. But with such energy and perseverance 
was the defence carried on that the Mogul armies, worn out 
with éheir long toil, left the city uncaptured. 

Shah Jghan returned to Delhi, leaving Mohabat Khan com- 
manding in the Deckan. This general was notably unsuccessful, 


' It is said that the magnificent ceremonials held on this occasion cost 
as much as £1,600,000 in English money, 
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and in 1684 was recalled, after having in vain besieged Bijapore. 

Next year the emperor in person tovk command of the besieging 
forces, but with equal want of success; and in 1636 he made 
peace with the king, giving him the territories of Ahmednuggur, 

which state was thus for ever extinguished as an independent 
sovereignty. Bijapore had held out against a constant siege for 
six years; and at the end, its king, Mohammed Adil Shah, could 
boast that he had foiled the endeavours of the whole army of the 
Moguls. 

Balkh taken.—In 1637, Shah Jehan went on an expedition 
to Cabul; and gave Ali Merdan Khan, (governor of the new 
Mogul province of Candahar, which had been taken in 1594 
from the Persians by Akber), and his own son Morad, the com- 
mand of an army to operate against Balkh. They were com- 
pletely successful and annexed that province in 1646. 

Balkh was entrusted to the government of Aurangzebe, the 
emperor’s third son. He was besieged therein by the Uzbeks 
in 1647, was defeated, and obliged to fly with.great loss and with 
much difficulty into India. 

And retaken.—Then the Persians under Shah Abbas took 
advantage of this to invade and retake Candahar (1648). 
Aurangzebe was sent to recover this province, but the enemy cut 
off his supplies and he had to retire to Cabul. In 1652, another 
attempt to recover Candahar failed; and in 1658, Dara Sheko, 
the king’s eldest son, failed also in a final attack, The Moguls 
then retired, and Candahar became once more Persian. 

This was followed by two years of tranquillity, at the end of 
which the Mogul armies were again in the Deckan, owing to the 
application of Mir Jumla, vizier at Golconda, who had been 
threatened with death by his master, the Rajah Abdullah Khan. 
The emperor seized this excuse with readiness, and Aurangzebe 
took possession of Hyderabad, and besieged Golconda, when 
Abdullah Khan came to terms with much humility, promising to 
pay £1,000,000 sterling annually as a tribute. 

Shah Jehan’s illness. —Aurangzebe was hastily recalled to 
Delhi, by hearing that Shah Jehan was excessively ill, and for 
the next year and a half the country was harassed by . civiP war, 
ending in the deposition of the emperor. 

es for the succession—Shah Jehan had ae sons,— 
Dara’ Sheko, Shuja, Aurangzebe, and Morad. Dara, now Vice- 
roy, was a bold, frank, and high-spirited prince: Sbuja, Governor 
of Bengal, voluptuous and impulsive; Aurangzebe, calculuting 
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and cold; while Morad, the youngest, Governor of Guzerat, was 
brave and generous, but not gifted with great powers of mind. 

Aurangzebe aimed at the sovereignty, and as he perceived 
religion to be the great motive power of the empire, he applied 
himself to gain popularity by assuming the character of champion 
of Islam. 

Rebellion of the princes.——During his illness the emperor 
entrusted the affairs of the government to his eldest son, Dara. 
Thereupon Shuja rebelled and marched to Behar; and Morad 
who was in Guzerat raised his standard and laid siege to Surat. 
Aurangzebe behaved with great caution. He left Dara Sheko 
and Shuja to weaken themselves by fighting. while with his army 
he marched to join Morad ; declaring that though he was about to 
retire from the world into religious life, he would first help his 
young brother to gain the throne. 

Shuja was defeated by Dara Sheko, and the Viceroy then 
attacked the combined armies of Aurangzebe and Morad. The 
allies beat the Imperialists ; and Aurangzebe quieted any fears 
in his brother's mind by giving the latter all the praise, and 
assuming himself a humble position at his feet. 

Next year, against the express wish of his father, Dara Sheko, 
took the field again. The armies met at Samaghur, near Agra, 
where a sanguinary battle was fought; in which, owing to the 
daring intrepidity of Morad, who, causing his elephant’s feet to 
be chained so that it could not retreat, sustained without giving 
way ionumerable terrific charges from the royal troops, the 
battle was won by the rebels. Dara Sheko fled to his father at 
Agra, and Aurangzebe advancing to the capital, placed the 
emperor and the heir apparent in prison in a secure spot within 
the palace. He then treacherously seized Morad and threw 
him into confinement in Selimghur, a fort on the river opposite 
Delhi, afterwards removing him in chains to the fortress of 
Gwalior. Aurangzebe thus remained master of the field, and at 
once proclaimed himself emperor, in the place of Shah Jehan, 
deposed. (1658.) 

(Shah Jehan was the emperor who built the magnificent ‘“ Taj 
Mahal,” at Agra. It was erected in memory of Mumtaz 
Mahal, hig queen ) 


1 * Taj Mahal, is a corruption of Mumtaz Mahal, the name of Shah 
Jehan’s queen, whose sepulchre it forme. It stands on a marble terrace 
over the Jumna, is flanked at a moderate distance by two mosques, and is 
surrounded by extensive gardens. The building itself on the outside is of 
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(VII.) Reign of Aurangzebe and Rise of the Mahrattas 
(1658—1707.) 


Aurangzebe took the title of «« Alamgir,” but is more generally 
known by his own name. 

Dara Sheko managed to escape, and fled to Lahore, where 
Soliman his son tried to join him, but was intercepted and kept 
prisoner at Sirinagar, the capital of Cashmir. Dara then fled 
to Sinde, while Shuja advanced on Delhi. Aurangzebe went to 
meet the latter, fought him at Cajwa, and defeated him in spite 
of the desertion during the battle of a body of imperial troops 
under the Rajah Jeswant Singh, who, on the defeat of Shuja, 
fled to Jodhpore. 

Defeat and Death of Dara Sheko.—Soon Dara appeared again 
in the field, and was defeated at Ajmir. Then he fled successively 
to Ahmedabad, Cutch, Candahar, and Jun, in Sinde. At the latter 
place he was received with great warmth, and was rejoicing at 
his relief from the intense sufferings he had undergone, when 
the treacherous inhabitants came upon him, bound him hand and 
foot, and sent him to Delhi. Immediately on his arrival, 
Aurangzebe, against the wishes of the whole people, put him to 
death. The emperor behaved with cold brutality on this occasion, 
and the inhabitants of Delhi became riotous in favour of the real 


’ heir, but were suppressed by force. 


Flight of Shuja.—In 1660 Prince Mohammed Sultan, son 
of Aurangzebe, and Mir Jumla, the late minister of Golconda, 


- who had been advanced to high military command in the royal 


armies, went against Shuja, in Bengal. The commanders quar- 
relled with one another,! but the expedition was successful; for 
Shuja fled to Aracan, and was never again heard of. 


white marble with a high cupola and four minarets. In the centre of the 
inside is a lofty hall of a circular form under a dome, in the middle of 
which is the tomb enclosed within an open screen of elaborate tracery, 
formed of marble and mosaics. The walls are of white marble with 
borders of a running pattern of flowers in mosaic...... The materials 
are lapis lazuli, jasper, heliotrope, or blood stone, a sort of golden stone 
(not well understood) with caleedony, and other agates, cornelian# jade, 
and various stones of the same description. .... . The maraics of the 
Taj are said, with great probability, to be the work of Italians.”— 


phinstone.) . 
' Mohammed Sultan had revolted from Mir Jumla, and again returned 
to duty. For this breach of loyalty Aurangzebe kept his daring and 
ambitious son in prison for many years, till he was relieved by death. 
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Murder of Morad.—The same year the Rajah of Sirinagar, to 
propitiate Aurangzebe, sent Soliman, Dara Sheko’s son, prisoner 
to Agra. Soliman died(?) soon after, somewhat suddenly, in 
prison, and at the same time Morad was murdered in cold blood.1 
Aurangzebe was thus left entire master of the situation. His 
father was in prison; the heir and his son both dead; and of 
his brothers, one dead, the other a fugitive. 

The same year Mir Jumla, who had been made Vizier, died at 
Dacca, while on an expedition to Assam; and in his stead 
Mohammed Amir, his eldest son, was made minister. 

We now come to the rise of that power which had most 
influence on the after history of the Hindu States of the Deckan, 
the Mahrattas.? 

Rise of the Mahrattas.—One of the officers of Malik 
Amber, by name Maloji Bosla, had a son, Shahji, who 
married a daughter of Jadu Rao, an officer in high 
command. ‘The issue of this marriage was a son, 
Sevaji, who from constant contact with the rude soldiers 
of his father’s “‘jagir,”® acquired a love for wildness 
and robbery, which he early practised in company with 
his adherents. Sevaji commenced operations on a 
grander scale, by seizing a hill-fort belonging to his 
father, and thence ravaging the country round. Then 
he seized his father’s own territory, and managed by 
stratagems of various kinds, but without bloodshed, to 
capture many other forts. Soon he began an open 


rebellion by seizing a convoy of royal treasure; and | 
his lieutenant took prisoner the governor of the: 


Concans, and occupied all his country, with its capital, © 
Calian. Sevaji, after this success, thought himself 


justified in making overtures to Shah Jehan, and he 
was received not unfavourably. Afterwards he seized 


' When Soliman was brought before the emperor, the latter professed 
great compassion for his nephew, and promised him kind treatment in his 
imprisonment ; but as three of the young princes all died very shortly 
afterwards, and Morad was deliberately executed, it is believed Soliman 
was pgisoned. 

* The proper limits of the Mahratta country are defined by Elphinstone 
to be from She Sutpura mountains on the north, to Goa on the south; 
bounded by the Indian Ocean on the west, and a line drawn through Goa, 
Beder, Chanda on the River Warda, Nagpore, and the River Nerbudda. 

* A “jagir,” or “jaghire” was a tract of land given by the sovereign to 
an individual as a reward for distinguished merit. 
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the South Concan, and went on extending his authority 
till, in 1655, Aurangzebe was sent down by Shah 
Jehan to humble the pride of the Mahratta. Sevaji 
intrigued and cajoled till he was forgiven; and imme- 
diately on the departure of the imperial force, renewed 
his attacks on Bijapore. Afzul Khan, governor of 
Bijapore, was foolish enough to consent to a private 
interview with Sevaji, unattended, at which the Mah- 
ratta brutally murdered him with his own hand, and 
then defeated the panic-stricken army of the Khan. 
In 1660 an army was sent against the now numerous 
bands of Sevaji’s followers, but in vain; and next year 
the new governor of Bijapore led a force to the Mah- 
ratta country. He defeated Sevaji, and in 1662 made 
a favourable peace with him, leaving the rebel secured 
in a jagir in the Concans. 

Hostile Attitude of the Mahrattas.—It was now the year 
1662, and Sevaji, discontented with the quiet possession of his 
own jagir, began ravaging the Mogul territory. Aurangzebe sent 
against him one of his generals, Shaista Khan, who marched from 
Aurangabad to Poonah, which he captured. Here he remained 
in winter quarters, and during his residence there, Sevaji in 
person came by night, and nearly succeeded in murdering the 
Khan, but he escaped. After the rains Shaista Khan went to 
Aurangabad, and at once Sevaji plundered Surat. 

Sevaji Assumes the Title of Rajah.—In 1664, Shabji, who 
had acquired large territories in the East, died, and thus Sevaji 
became possessed of Tanjore and Madras in right of his father, as 
well as the Concans, which he himself had conquered. 

After this he assumed the title of ‘‘ Rajah of the Mahrattas” 
and plundered the country far and wide. 

The Mahratta “ Chout.”—This so enraged the Emperor that 
an army was despatched in two divisions against him in 1665. 
Sevaji snbmitted, and a treaty was made by which he was given 
another jagir, consisting of twelve out of the thirty-two forts he 
had captured, with their territory. In addition, he was granted 
a sort of black-mail to be levied on all the Mogul land in the 
Deckan. It was called the “chout;” and was afterwards the 
Mabratta pretext for quarrelling with the nations sfirrounding 
them and encroaching on their territory. 

Sevaji then went as a guest to Delhi, but wasso coldly received 
that he returned to the Deckan in indignation (1666). 
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Death of Shah Jehan, 1666.—The same year the unfortunate 
Shah Jehan died in prison, where he had been pining for eight 
years, leaving Aurangzebe emperor in his own right. 

Sevaji recognized as Rajah.—In 1667, Sevaji, by clever 
intrigues, succeeded in procuring a very favourable treaty with 
the emperor, having his title of ‘‘ Rajah” recognized. He then 
overawed Bijapore and Golconda, and levied tribute on these 
countries. 

By this time the new Rajah found his kingdom somewhat in 
disorder. and spent two years in arranging and settling it. The 
result showed great talent, and this being followed up by advan- 
tageous treaties with the Rajputs and other nations round. con- 
solidated his power very effectually. It may therefore be taken 
that the Mahrattas actually became a nation, governed by an in- 
dependent sovereign, in the year 1669. 

Mahratta War.—War broke out again in 1670, commenced 
by a deliberate breach of the peace on the part of the indignant 
emperor. Sevaji was the first to commence operations by seizing 
Poonah, and plundering Surat and Candeish, while Moazzim, the 
emperor's son, remained inactive at Aurangabad. Mohabat Khan 
was sent from head-quarters, and engaged Sevaji in the field; 
but as he was terribly beaten, the emperor thought it better to 
recall the armies and suspend hostilities. 

Decline of Aurangzebe's Influence.—Aurangzebe’s power and 
influence began to wane at this period, for all parties were irri- 
tated with him. He had showed himself unequal to cope with 
the Mabhrattas, and this incensed his soldiers, hitherto so uniformly 
victorious. He behaved with great hostility to the Hindus, re- 
viving the “jezia,”’ and persecuting them on all sides; and thus 
succeeded in creating disaffection amongst the greater part of his 
subjects. And to complete his difficulties he alienated to a man 
the finest soldiers in his army, the Rajputs, by his conduct to the 
widow and children of their great chief, the Rajah Jeswant Singh, 
who died in 1678. 

Durga Das, the Rajah’s son, plotted with Aurangzebe’s son, 
Prince Akber, and marched against Delhi with 70,000 Rajputs. 
‘The combination was broken up by intrigue and defection, and 
the afmy disbanded before any action had been fought; Akber 
and Durg# Das taking refuge with the Mahrattas under Sambaji, 
son of Sevaji. 

In Mewar and Jodhpore the war was still carried on, both sides 
engaging in desultory and ineffectual combats, till a treaty was 
made in 1681. 
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Mahratta Successes.— Meantime, the Mahrattas, under 
Sevaji, had overrun the whole of the Deckan, seizing the Concans 
(1673), ravaging the Mogul provinces of Berar and Candeish 
(1674), capturing successively Kurnoul, Cuddapah,! Jinji, and 
Vellore (1677), Mysore and Tanjore (1678), and in 1680 making 
a dash at Bijapore, and cutting off the supplies of the Mogul 
army. On this expedition Sevaji died, and Sambaji, his son, took 
command of the Mahratta forces. 

Sambajt becomes Rajah.—Sambaji was a cruel and de- 
bauched prince, and in character so different from the dashing 
and gallant Sevaji. that his power at once declined ; and had the 
Moguls been commanded by a really good general, it is probable 
that the Mahratta power might never have survived the blow it 
sustained in the death of its founder. 

In 1683, Sambaji defeated Prince Moazzim, who had been sent 
into the Concans ; and the Mahrattas ravaged the country in the 
rear of the Mogul army, and burned the city of Burhampore. 

Disturbed State of the Deckan.—Then the opposing forces 
parted company, Moazzim plundering Hyderabad, and making a 
treaty with the King of Golconda; while the Mahrattas, marching 
northwards, plundered Baroch. Afterwards Aurangzebe, head- 
ing another Mogul army, destroyed the city and Raj of Bijapore; 
and then treacherously broke the peace with Golconda and 
captured that city. 

For some reason unknown, Aurangzebe now began to be afraid 
of his own sons. He was conscience-stricken at his own conduct 
to his father; and lived in such a continual state of agitation and 
fear that the peace of his life was destroyed, and he regarded 
everyone with suspicion and distrust. In 1687 this fear grew 
into a sort of madness, and, without the slightest provocation, he 
threw his eldest son, Moazzim, into prison, where he remained for 
seven years. 

Continued Misfortunes.—From this period dates the fall of 
the Mogul empire; for the whole of Deckan was in a state of con- 
fusion, the native states were broken up, and the country covered 
with bodies of wild and undisciplined marauders, against whom 
no regular troops could act; the Mahrattas were a great power, 
and the tribes of the North, the Rajputs and Sikhs, were pferma- 
nently alienated. A train of misfortunes ensued. @ 

Death of Sambajit.—At first there was a gleam of hope, for 


1 In this year, 1677, he passed close to Madras, and the Englishmen in 
the factories there were thrown into the greatest terror by the presence of 
these dangerous warriors, (May, 1677. Madras Records.) 
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one day a Mogul officer named Tokarrab Khan, Governor of 
Colapore, near the Ghauts, hearing that Sambaji was on a hunting 
expedition near, and unguarded, managed to seize his person and 
send him prisoner to Aurangzebe, who at once had him beheaded 
(1689). 

Sahoo Succeeds.—Sambaji’s infant son Saho (or Sahoo), suc- 
ceeded, and the regent was the bold and prudent Rajah Ram. 

In 1692 the Regent re-organised the Mahratta predatory 
bands, and placing the chieftains Santaji and Danaji in com- 
mand, sent them against the Mogul armies. They defeated the 
Imperial troops in a number of small engagements, and were 
universally successful for a period of five years, three of which 
were occupied by the siege of Jinji. 

Siege of Jinji—Jinji was occupied by the Mahrattas ; and in 
1694 Aurangzebe sent his general, Zulfikar Khan, to besiege 
that fort. Zulfikar Khan applied for reinforcements, but was 
refused, and Prince Cambaksh was sent to take superior com- 
mand. This so incensed the general, that he resolved to spin out 
the siege in order to vex the emperor. He held constant com- 
munications with the Mahrattas ; and thus three years passed in 
an ineffectual and weak attempt on the part of Cambaksh to 
take the place. 

In 1697, Santaji came and succeeded in raising the siege, 
while the disaffection of the Mogul commander increased. But 
in 1698 Aurangzebe was so peremptory that Zulfikar Khan felt 
he must either take Jinji or be disgraced. He therefore per- 
mitted the Mahratta leader to escape, and then stormed the fort 
with the greatest ease. 

Dissensions then began to arise amongst the Mahrattas, and 
Danaji brought matters to a crisis by murdering Santaji with his 
own hand. 

Open hostilities soon commenced again; Rajah Ram taking the 
field, in person, at the head of a large army, and Aurangzebe him- 
self leading the Moguls. The emperor, in 1700, took Sattara, 
and by 1704 had taken a great many Mahratta fortresses, Rajah 
Ram died the same year. 

The, emperor had now reached the age of 86; and though 
possessed of a fine constitution, he was worn down by mental 
anxieties, and constant fear and distrust of those around him, 
and the last four years of his life were, it is said, passed very 
miserably. 

Decay of the Empire.—The whole government of - country 
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was disorganized at this period. The Mahrattas began to re- 
cover their forts and multiply in number. A terrible famine 
exhausted the provisions for the troops, and drained the treasury. 
The soldiers became mutinous for want of pay; and as the Mah- 
rattas were pressing him hard, the emperor was at his wit's end. 
He retreated to Ahmednuggur in great confusion and distress, 
and fell ill. 

Death of the E’mperor.—At his last agony he refused to let any 
of his sons approach his bed-side; and so died, with no hand near 
to comfort him, on Feb. 21st, 1707, at the age of 89. 

His Character.—Aurangzebe was gifted with great talents, 
which he displayed in various ways. He was a poet in his way ; 
and a wit, when he was in good spirits. In religion, a bigot; 
but in war, rather faint-hearted, and wanting in perseverance. 
Yet he could bear hardship with the bravest; and never flinched 
from his duty as a soldier, when adversity placed him on a level 
with those around him. He was wonderfully industrious and 
acute in planning campaigns; but when in the field seemed not 
to bear in mind with sufficient clearness the importance of his 
ultimate designs. 

He was described as having ‘“‘a cheerful, smiling countenance,” 
and bearing his years with great, but unpretending dignity. 

The name of Aurangzebe is, perhaps, somewhat better known 
in England than those of his illustrious predecessors, owing 
to the fact that under him arose the East India Company. 
He protected our traders, and allowed them to establish their 

factories at Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta: and their accounts 
of the splendour of the Oriental court, and the magnificence of 
the costumes of himself and his officers, reaching this country, 
caused all persons to revere the name of Aurangzebe as that of 
one of the noblest princes of the world. With how much truth, 
the readers of history will discover. 


(VIII.)—Successors of Aurangzebe to the Great Battle of Panipat, 
and the Extinction of the Mogui Sovereignty, ({707—1761.) 


Bahadur Shah, 1707—1712.—Prince Moazzim, as heit appe- 
rent, ascended the throne on his father's death, assuming the 
title of ‘‘ Bahadur Shah.” At the same time Prince Azim, the 
second surviving son, had himself declared, but the emperor 
marched against him and defeated him, and the prince was 
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killed in the battle. Cambaksh also refused to acknowledge 
Moazzim, and the latter therefore went against him. Cambaksh 
was defeated and slain while in flight. 

Zulfikar Khan, and his father, Assad Khan, were well received 
at court. 

The new emperor directed all his energies to weaken the 
power of the Mahrattas, which he cleverly and successfully 
accomplished by fomenting all the internal dissensions amongst 
the chiefs; finally forcing an unfavourable treaty upon them, 
when they were too feeble to resist his demands. 

He also made favourable treaties with the Rajput states of 
Oodipore, Marwar, and Jeypore, in the year 1709. 

Rise of the Sikhs.—The “ Sikhs” were a religious body of 
deistical Hindus who arose in the north in the time of 
Akber; that emperor being, as before said, tolerant to 
all religious movements, Their founder’s name was 
Nanak. Formed into a sect, and directed by their 
Gooroos, or spiritual chiefs, they remained quietly 
worshipping God after their own fashion till the Mus- 
sulmans persecuted them, and in 1606 put their leader 
to.death. The Sikhs then became possessed with a 
fanatical hatred for everything Mahomedan; and, 
forming themselves into a military power under the 
direction of the celebrated Gooroo Govind, they over- 
ran the Punjaub, and by 1711 had become exceedingly 
turbulent and troublesome. 

In that year Bahadur Shah made an expedition against them 
aud drove them to the hills. 

Death of Bahadur Shah.—The next year (1712), the emperor 
died, at the age of 72; and after a great deal of fighting, and 
cmd murders, his son Jehander Shah succeeded in securing the 
throne. 

Jehandur Shah, 1712—1713.—Jehandur Shah made Zulfikar 
Khan his minister; but the choice was not good, for the minister 
treated his master with supreme contempt; increased by the 
emperor's foolish conduct in raising slaves to the posts formerly 
held by nobles. 

In 1718, ghe emperor's nephew, Farokshir, revolted in Bengal, 
and defeating the Imperial armies near Agra, put both Jehander 
Shah and Zulfikar Khan to death. 

Farokshir, 1718—1719.—F arokshir at once found himself .in 
the difficult circumstances so often attendant on the mode of 
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succession he had adopted, caused by the high-toned pretensions 

of those who had principally assisted him to attain the throne. 

Tn this case there were two principal nobles, Seiad Abdullah and 

Seiad Hosen, who compelled the emperor by force to elevate 

them to lofty positions m his court, and he was ever afraid of 
em. 

Quarrels at Court.— Hosen went to the Deckan, and the 
emperor secretly instigated Daud, Governor of that province, to 
oppose him. Daud obeyed,’and gave open battle to Hosen, but 
was killed at the moment of victory. 

Hosen then went against the Mahrattas, but failed to make 
any progress and finally made peace with young Rajah Sahoo. 
Farokshir considered the treaty a disgraceful one, and refused 
to ratify it. 

In 1715 the viceroy of Bengal so persecuted the factories 
of the English at Calcutta. that the latter sent a mission to the 
emperor, attended by a clever surgeon, Mr. Hamilton. When 
the deputation arrived at Delhi, Farokshir was seriously ill, and 
Mr. Hamilton, seizing the opportunity, effected a complete cure. 
The emperor, out of gratitude, made a present of thirty-eight 
villages to the company, and granted them an immunity from tax. 

Murder of the Emperor.—Meanwhile great dissensions had 
arisen between the emperor and Seiad Abdullah. They mu- 
tually quarrelled, and plotted, and intrigued; and at last Farok- 
shir and a body of confederates determined to put Abdullah to 
death. The emperor’s irresolution and folly, however, disgusted 
the conspirators, and they disclosed all to Abdullah, who sum- 
moned Hosen from the Deckan to protect him. The Seiad 
arrived, entered the city, penetrated the mysteries of the seraglio 
within the palace, and assassinated the emperor with his own 
hand (1719.) 

The rebel nobles, in two months, raised up and deposed two 
petty princes; and finally fixed upon a prince of the royal blood, 
by name Mohammed Shah, to succeed. 

Mohammed Shah, 1719—1748.—Immediately on Mohammed 
Shah's accession, several revolts took place. Asof Jah,! governor 
of Malwa, threw off all submission in 1720, and defeated the 


? Asof Jah’s real name was Chin Killich Khan. Hé was son of a 
Turki noble, Ghazi-u-din, a favourite officer of Aurangzebe, and soon rose to 
ance, being made governor of the Deckan, and afterwards of 
Malwa. He was also called “ Nizam-al-Mulkh,” and his descendants 
; » * Nizams of the Deckan.” 
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imperial troops, commanded by the Seiads, at Burhampore and 
Ballapore. The emperor was overjoyed at the discomfiture of 
the formidable Seiads, and soon afterwards had the hardihood to 
make Asof Jah vizier. He would have done well had not the 
emperor found him too active, and taken a dislike to him, when 
the vizier sent in his resignation (1723) and retired to the 
Deckan. 

Seiad Hosen was murdered by a Calmuck, who, it is believed, 
acted under orders from the emperor; and Abdullah, attempting 
to set up a new emperor, was defeated and imprisoned. 

At this period the Rajputs wrested Guzerat from the empire. 

In 1725 Mohammed Shah instigated Mobariz, governor of 
Hyderabad, to take active measures against Asof Jah; but the 
latter defeated the governor, slew him, and sent his head to the 
emperor at Delhi. 

The great disturbances amongst the Mahrattas which ensued 
drew off the emperor's attention from his refractory subject. 

Mahratta Disturbances.—Sahoo, the Rajah, had consolidated 
his empire by the wisdom of Balaji Wiswanath,! his active and 
clever minister, or ‘ Peshwa.” Balaji died in 1720, and was 
succeeded hy Baji Rao,? his son, who was exceedingly energetic 
and ambitious, counselling Sahoo to strike at the Mogul empire 
itself. Sahoo, never an active prince, committed all power to 
Baji Rao, who ravaged Malwa, and then invaded Asof Jah at 
Hyderabad, defeating him signally in 1722. 

Baji Rao next ravaged Guzerat, and afterwards settled the 
country with great wisdom and moderation. 

The leaders of the Mahratta armies at this time were the 
founders of the three great families of the Deckan, namely, 
Udaji Puar, Malhar Holkar, and Ranaji Sindia. 

In 1783 Baji Rajo and Asof Jah made w secret compact to 
support one another; and by the next year the Mahrattas had 
captured Malwa and Bundelcund. The emperor, alarmed, con- 
ceded the Mahrattas their conquered districts, and gave them a 
right to levy ‘“‘ chout” on Asof Jah’s dominions. This at once 
broke up the secret alliance, and Asof returned to his allegiance. 


0 
! This chieftain was the first “Peshwa,” a name given to the minister of 
the Mahratta Rajah. The Peshwas afterwards seized all the real power ; 
while the royal family lived quietly at Sattara, sinking into insignificance, 
and becoming in time merely “ Rajahs of Sattara.” 
* Baji Rao was the greatest of the Peshwas, and the ablest head of the 
Mahrattas except Sevaji. 
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In 1737 Baji Rao ravaged the country of the Jumna, and 
appeared suddenly before Delhi, but retired without attacking. 
Asof Jah-marched against him, was defeated near Bhopal, and 
forced to cede all the country between the Nerbudda and the 
Chambal to the Mahrattas. 

Rise of Nadir Shah.—A still more formidable opponent 
now appeared in the north, namely, the great Nadir 
Shah, who invaded India from Persia. He had been 
a freebooter who, with a few followers, had joined 
the exiled Shah of Persia, Tahmasp, when he was 
driven out by the Khiljies. Nadir assisted Tahmasp 
to regain his throne, and then, ousting him, seized 
it for himself. He pushed his arms into Cabul 
and Candahar, and afterwards began his invasion of 
India. 
” Nadir Shah's Invasion of India—In 17389 Nadir Shah 
seized Lahore, and defeated Mohammed Shah at Carnal. The 
emperor submitted and allowed his conqueror to accompany him 
to Delhi. But the Hindus at Delhi, incensed at this show 
of weakness, murdered numbers of Persians in the city; and 
the Persians, in retaliation, committed a wholesale massacre of 
Hindus. 

The rapacity and violence of Nadir Shah were beyond equal, 
and he returned to Persia in 1740, laden with treasures, and 
leaving the Mogul empire tottering to its fall. . 

Immediately on the departure of the Persians the Mahrattas 
resumed the offensive, but the Peshwa, Baji Rao, died suddenly 
(1740). His son and successor, Balaji Rao, marched into Malwa 
in 1743, and renewed his demands on the court of Delhi. The 
emperor gave him Malwa, which had belonged to Raguji Khan, 
who had revolted. Balaji beat Raguji, and drove him off, after 
which he retired to Sattara (1744). 

Asof Jah died in 1748; and the next year saw a new sove- 
reign on the throne of Sevaji by the death of the Rajah Sahoo. 
Balaji placed Ram Rajah,—grandson of Ram Rajah the elder and 
his wife, Tara Bye,—on the throne, and at once aise the 
reins of government. 

Ist Invasion of Ahmed Khan Durant.—I1n 1747 Nadir Shah 
was murdered ; and the Afghan tribe of “‘ Abdali,” or “ Durani ” 
(as it was afterwards called, and by which it is better known), 
under Ahmed Khan, seized the Punjaub, but was beaten by 
Mohammed's son Ahmed. 
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Next year the emperor died (1748) rather suddenly, and was 
sueceeded by his son. 

Ahmed Shah, 1748—1754.—Mohammed’s son, Ahmed Shah, 
succeeded in 1748. He soon found it necessary to deal with the 
“‘ Rohillas,” who were Afghans of Oude, and became very formid- 
able; but it was in vain that he tried to subdue them. They pene- 
trated to Allahabad, and the vizier, Sufder Jung, called in the aid 
of the Mahrattas against them. They were then repelled, and 
the Mahratta leaders, Sindia and Holkar, were rewarded with 
jagirs. 

2nd Invasion of Ahmed Khan Durani.—In 1753 Ahmed 
Khan Durani invaded the Punjaub, which was quietly ceded to 
him; and he then assumed the title of ‘ Shah.” 

In 1754 Ghazi-u-din, the eldest son of Asof Jah, with whom 
the emperor had quarrelled, seized his monarch, put out his eyes, 
anc deposed him. 

ir the Second, 1754—1759.—Ghazi-u-din at once pro- 
claimed one of the princes of the blood royal emperor, by the 
name of Alamgir the Second, and made himself minister. He 
governed execrably, and the people made several attempts to 
murder him. 

Akmed Shah Durani at Delhi.—In 1756 the vizier foolishly 
seizel, in the most treacherous manner, a son of Ahmed Shah 
Duraai, who, in great indignation, came down and sacked Delhi, 
retiring in 1757. 

Ghazi then called in the Mahrattas, and by their aid retook 
Delhi 

In 1758 the Mahratta leader, Raghoba, took the Punjaub from 
Ahmed Shah Durani; and made a conspiracy with the deceitful 
Ghazi-u-din to reduce the whole of Hindostan under Mahratta 
rule. 

The Mogul Empire extinguished.—In 1759 Alamgir, the 
last Mogul emperor with any real sovereignty, was murdered by 
Ghazi-u-din. 

The sequel of this was disastrous, and completed the destruc- 
tion of the Mogul empire; for Sedasheo Bhao, a Mahratta chief- 
tain, then commanding the armies of the Peshwa, made great 
preparations for the conquest of Delhi, and marched northwards 
with that object. 

He took the capital in 1760, 

Immediately they heard of this, the Afghan leaders in Oude, 
under the orders of Ahmed Shah Durani, crossed the Jumna, 
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though it was in the rains, while Sedasheo Bhao entrenched him- 
self at Panipat; and thus were drawn up, face to face, two 
gigantic armies of invaders, each bent on the conquest of the 
capital of India, which was helplessly awaiting the result. 

Srd Battle of Panipat, January 6th, 1761.—Both armies 
remained in entrenched camps, constantly harassing one another, 
and cutting off their supplies. The Mahrattas suffered severely 
from starvation and disease, and were in a pitiful state, when, on 
January 6th, 1761, the chiefs informed Sedasheo that they could 
wait no longer, and that he must at once give battle, or the army 
would disperse. 

He accordingly marched out. The battle was furious, aud 
was inclining to the side of the Mahrattas, when Ahmed Shah 
Durani ordered his own centre to charge, and his left to wheel ap 
and attack the enemy’s right flank. ‘The movement was decisire. 
The Mahrattas fled in disorder, with their army almost ami- 
hilated. ‘The dead were counted at 200,000 (so it is said), and 
the wreck of their host retired beyond the Nerbudda. 

Ahmed Shah’s own force was so shattered in the mighty 
contest that he retired to the Punjaub without making any profit 
out of his victory. : 

Delhi was deserted, because there was no one to govern it; the 
governments all around were shattered; and the Mahrattay had 
received a blow from which they never recovered, 

And thus, in darkness and desolation, the last dying embers of 
the once magnificent empire of the Moguls were extinguished ! 


During the last twenty years the East India Company had 
been growirig in importance and strength, and the armies af the 
English were in the south fighting battles and fortifying their 
factories. The year previous to the great battle of Panipat they 
had driven the French out of the south. 

The complete story of their progress has been reserved for 
another part, as I have thought it best to keep the account of 
their transactions distinct from that of the Mogul empire, with 
which they at present came but little in direct contact. 
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PART III. 


THE ENGLISH IN INDIA TO THE DOWNFALL OF 
THE MAHRATTAS IN 1823. 


(I )—Early History of the East India Company. 


At the close of the fifteenth century the great adventurer, Vasco 
de Gama, after having discovered the sea-passage to India, 
returned to Europe; and excited the envy and astonishment of all 
persons by his accounts of the wealth, luxury, and magnificence of 
the Oriental Court, and of the abundance and fertility of the 
Mogul Empire. His own countrymen were the first to profit by 
his intrepidity, and Portuguese colonies of merchants were estab- 
lished at Goa, Bombay, and Point de Galle in Ceylon. 

About a century later the Dutch followed their example, and 
obtained a settlement near the present city of Calcutta. 

The “ London East India Company, 1600." —TFive years after- 
wards, namely in the year 1600, a number of English merchants 
in the city of London, desirous of emulating the fortunes of the 
Portuguese and Dutch, carried a petition before Queen Elizabeth 
praying for permission to constitute themselves an incorporated 
company for the purpose of prosecuting the trade with the Hast 
in silks, cottons, and precious stones. Her Majesty granted them 
a charter, which was issued December 30th, 1600. 

This, then, is the date of the first establishment of the English 
as traders in India. It was the same year that Akber took 
——— from Chand Sultana, and five years previous to his 

eath. 

Thg Company was incorporated under the title of “‘ The London 
Kast India Company,” and was to be managed by “a governor 
and twenty-four committees,”? 

Their first ships sailed in 1601, 


' “Committee ” was here used in the sense of member. The whole body 
were twenty-five in number. 
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The Emperor Jehangir granted these merchants a trading 
port at Surat in 1613, by firman; and two years later, permitted 
Sir Thomas Roe to come to Delhi on an embassy. This was the 
first Englishman who had appeared at the imperial court, and 
the curiosity on both sides was great. He found an unexpected 
enemy at head-quarters in the person of the heir apparent, Shah 
Jehan, who tried, happily in vain, to frustrate the succees of the 
mission. 

In 1624 “The Company applied by petition to the King 
(James I.), for authority to punish their servants abroad by martial 
as well as by municipal law. It appears not that any difficulty 
was experienced in obtaining their request, or that any Parlia- 
mentary proceeding for transferring unlimited power over the 
lives and fortunes of the citizens, was deemed even a necessary 
ceremony.” This, therefore, was the first judicial authority 
given by the Crown to the Company. It extended only over 
European British subjects. 

In 1684 the first factory was established in Bengal by the 
firman of Shah Jehan, then on the throne; and in 1639 the 
English were allowed to trade at Madras.® 

The “Merchant Adventurers,” 1659.—Twenty years later, 
after an enjoyment of fifty years exclusive trade, the Company's 
monopoly was imperilled by the formation of a new society in 
England, incorporated under the title of ‘The Merchant Ad- 
venturers.’ After hot debates in their councils, the old Com- 
pany thought it better to permit the new comers to be incor- 
porated with them than to run the chance of having their 
earnings beaten down by competition in the Indian market. 
This was done in 1661. 

Next year our “merry monarch,” Charles the Second, was 
wedded to the daughter of the King of Portugal; and as part of 
her dower, the fine trading port of Bombay was given over to the 
English, and became a crown possession. The king gave it to 
the East India Company in 1668. 


1 Mill’s “ History of British India,” vol. ii. p. 68. 

* At Madras there is nothing approaching to a harbour, and the only 
geason for which the site was chosen seems to have been that the mer- 
chants found there a fine shelving sandy beach, where the nat-bottomed 
a boats” could easily land bales of goods in spite of the dan- 
gerous 

* In this the first order for tea (then called and spelt “échay,” after 
the Chinese), was sent from England to Madras. 
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Soon afterwards, Charles the Second granted to the Company 
that celebrated charter, the climax of monopoly doctrines, em- 

werlng the traders belonging to the Company in India to 
imprison and send to England any unlicensed person whom they 
found there trading on his own account! ‘The same charter 
gave the governors of the principal forts power to administer 
English law to all the English members of the society there. 

In the year 1682 the Court of Directors at home constituted 
Bengal into a separate presidency,’ having a governor and council 
residing at Calcutta. This arrangement did not last long, for six 
years later, Charnock, the founder of the present capital city of 
India, was driven out of Bengal by the Moguls, and sailed down 
the river with the ousted merchants in terrible fear for his life. 
They returned after two years of exile (in 1690), by permission 
of Aurangzebe; and Charnock established a permanent settle- 
ment in Calcutta, erecting forts and planting garrisons. 

A few years previous to their return, James the Second, in 
England, confirmed a charter drawn up by his predecessor, 
which appointed courts of equity in the Presidency towns under 
the guidance of ‘‘one learned lawyer, and two substantial 
merchants.’ 

In 1698, the emperor, Aurangzebe, permitted the Company to 
purchase the three villages of Calcutta, Chutternutty, and 
Govindpore, which were then fortified by the English.* 

The ‘English East India Company,” 1698.—In the same 
year a new company was formed in England by the charter of 
9 & 10 William and Mary, which gave power to any number of 
persons to combine and open commerce with the East Indies on 
a loan of two millions, at eight per cent; the subscribers to 
trade, but their exports not to exceed individually the amount of 
their separate shares of the loan. This company was called 
“‘The English East India Company.”’ It was nearly rumed two 
years afterwards by a costly and utterly useless embassy which 
was despatched by its order to the emperor, with Sir William 
Norris at the head of affairs. 


' Ig must be remembered that in those days a “ erp ” meant only 
the few factories and trading marts scattered throughout « province. There 
_ was then néthing approaching to the large tracts of subject country now 
known as Presidencies. The first Governor of Calcutta was Mr. H 
* Sir Charles Eyre, then chief agent, named the new fortifications “Fort 
William,” in honour of King William the Third. All public documents 
are still drawn up under the title of “Fort William, in Bengal.” 
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‘The United Company,’ 1702.—Finally, in the year 1702, 
the old “‘ London” Company waa incorporated with the new one; 
and so from this year there existed only one company of Anglo- 
Indians, which assumed the title of “ The United Company of 
merchants trading to the East Indies.”’ 

In this same year the Emperor Aurangzebe appointed one Mir 
Jaffier to be Dewan! of Bengal, and Subahdar of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, under the title of ‘‘Moorshed Koolee Khan,’’ by 
which name he is best known. This man, having conceived a 
great hatred for the adventurous English, interfered with their 
trade, and maintained a system of petty persecution so incessant 
that in 1715 the President sent a mission to the Emperor 
Farokshir to complain of his conduct. It has been previously 
narrated how the emperor was at that time very ill—how the 
English surgeon travelling with the embassy cured him—and 
how, in gratitude, Farokshir gave the English merchants a noble 
present of thirty-eight towns, and an immunity from tax (under a 
‘‘dustuck” or official pass for each bale of goods, saving it from 
examination by the officials.) 

Moorshed Koolee Khan was a very energetic revenue officer, 
and managed, by unscrupulous systems of extortion and oppres- 
sion, to create a large surplus out of the revenues of Bengal, 
' which was punctually remitted to Delhi. He divided the pro- 
vince into ‘‘ chuklas,” the chief collector in each being an officer 
appointed by himself, who farmed the revenue. These officers 
managed afterwards to constitute their posts hereditary; and 
- then, claiming the title of “‘ Zemindari Rajahs” were exceedingly 

troublesome to the government. Their tenure seemed so secure, 
yet so completely without foundation, that to the present day 
it has been found impossible to give them any definite status 
beyond that granted to them by Lord Cornwallis. 

The Subahdar died in 1725, and was succeeded in the Bengal 
and Orissa appointments by his son-in-law, Shuja-u-din. 

Next year, 1726, the ‘‘ Ostend East India Company,” who had 


‘ The “Dewan” of a province was an officer of the Mogul Govern- 
ment whose duties were to superintend the collection of revenue and try 
all civil causes arising within the boundaries of his province. The 
*‘Subahdar” was the viceroy of the district ; and, as in this tase, the two. 
offices were often combined in one person. : 

* The chief civil court in a district was called the ““Dewani Adalat;” and 
the chief criminal court the “ Nizamat Adalat,” (the “ Nizam” being the 
chief criminal judge.) 
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been established at a village called Bankibazar, on the Hooghley, 
by the Emperor of Germany, became so troublesome to the 
other companies that they united together and drove the inter- 
lopers entirely out of Bengal. Three different nations were 
then left trading on the Hooghley ; the English at Calcutta, the 
French at Chandanagore, and the Dutch at Chinsurah. 

This year (1726) George the First established in each Presi- 
dency town “ Mayor's courts,” consisting of a mayor and nine 
aldermen, to try all civil suits within their jurisdiction. From 
these there was an appeal to the President in Council: and in 
cases where the value of the property disputed exceeded one 
thousand pagodas, to the King in Council. The same charter 
gave to the Presidency towns courts of ‘“‘Oyer and terminer,” 
and invested the mayor, aldermen, and councillors with all 
powers of Justices of the Peace, having authority to hold courts 
of quarter sessions. 

Hence, in the year 1726, all the English common and statute 
law was extended to India. And all English law now in force 
in British India bears date back to this year, except in so far 
as it may have been altered by special regulations. 

In the year 1730, the position of the Company at home was 
very precarious; for a new society, formed on F'ree-trade prin- 
ciples, earnestly begged a charter from Parliament. At the same 
time the old company prayed for a renewal of their monopoly 
charter, as their period of incorporation had expired. And thus 
there ensued numerous hard fought battles in Parliament be- 
tween the monopolists, fighting for their lives, and the F'ree- 
traders eager for fresh fortunes. Happily for the former, but 
perhaps unfortunately for the trade of England, the principle of 
monopoly still held its own, and the charter of the existing 
company was renewed till 1766. 

Ten years later Shuja-u-din, the Subahdar, died, and was suc- 
ceeded by Aliverdi Khan, the Governor of Behar, who thus re- 
united the three provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. He 
was attacked the next year by the Mahrattas, under the follow- 
ing circumstances. 

Baji, Rao, the Mahbratta Peshwa, had attained great power,’ 
having at the head of his armies the three celebrated leaders, 
Puar, Holk&r, and Sindia, and one powerful adventurer named 
- Roghoji Bhonslay. At the time of the Peshwa's death, in 1740, 


* 


' See pages 69-70. 
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this adventurer had attained a power and independence #0 
great that the other leaders were united in a private compact 
to crush him, and he was sent on an expedition to the 
Carnatic. 

The Peshwa left three sons, Balaji Rao, who succeeded him; 
Roghoonath Rao, afterwards the celebrated ‘“‘Raghoba;” and 
another named Shumshere Bahadur, who ruled in Bundelcund. 
The grants of land which the new Peshwa received brought him 
into direct opposition to ‘Bhonslay, who thereupon invaded 
Bengal, but was beaten by the Royal troops. 

These hostile occurrences in his own territories forced Aliverdi 
Khan to assume a powerful defensive against the Mahrattas of 
either side, and he was reinforced by a body of Imperial troops. 
Matters came to a crisis, when one Bhaskur, an officer of Balaji 
Rao, attacked the Subahdar with great success, and pursued him, 
fighting every foot of ground, to Cutwa. The victor then advanced 
to the Hooghley, and plundered a factory at Moorshedabad. 

Upon this, the English merchants asked for and obtained per- 
mission from Aliverdi Khan to surround their territory with 
an entrenchment, and dug the celebrated “‘ Mahratta Ditch,” 
in 1742. 

Bhaskur was assassinated by Aliverdi Khan in 1744, and the 
Mahrattas then retired into the Deckan. 

They were bought off by Aliverdi Khan a few years later, and 
did not again trouble our settlements on the Hooghley. 

It is necessary to understand the internal constitution and 
working of the Hast India Company, before we pass on to the 
history of the great revolution they so gallantly effected in India. 


(II.)—Constitution of the Company. 


Courts of Proprietors.—The members of the Company, who 
had embarked their fortunes as subscribers or shareholders, to 
the amount of £500 and upwards, were called ‘“ Proprietors of 
the Company's stock.”1 The general meetings of the entire 
body were therefore called ‘Courts of Proprietors.” They 
nominally governed themselves and their affairs, by delegating 
their powers of management to a chairman and body of directors, 


* Proprietors of £500 stock were permitted to be present, but had no 
vote in the courts. £1,000 conferred one vote; £8,000, two; £6,000 
three; and £10,000 and upwards, four, 
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whom they chose annually from among their own number. The 
meetings of the Courts of Proprietors took place four times a 
year, namely, in the months of December, March, June, and 
September. 

Courts of Directors.—The active agents of the Company’s 
home and Indian government were the Directors. These were 
twenty-four in number, elected annually; the qualification for 
office being the possession of above £2,000 of the Company’s 
stock. They could only be dismissed ‘by the proceedings of 
two general Courts of Proprietors, at the first of which the 
grounds for the motion of removal are to be brought forward ; 
and at the second, the question is to be decided by the votes 
of the proprietors then present.”!' A chairman and deputy- 
chairman, with salaries of £500 a year, were elected by the 
Directors annually, to preside over their meetings; each Director 
receiving £300. 

Committees.—The business of the Company was carried on by 
means of various committees chosen from the body of Directors, 
the chairman and deputy-chairman being ex-officio members of 
all. 

The Committees were divided under four heads :—~ 

(1.) The Standing Committees. 

(2.) The Secret Political Committee; or the Committee of 
Secresy appointed by Act of Parliament. 

(3.) The Secret Commercial Committee. 

(4.) The Committee of By-laws. 

(L.) The Standing Commitiees—were twelve in number, con- 
sisting of the chairman, deputy-chairman, and the nine senior 
members. 

i. Comiitiee of Correspondence.—This had by far the most 
extensive business. All the advices from India of any 
kind passed through its hands daily. It kept the lists 
of the Company’s servants; and settled all disputes 
and alleged grievances amongst the civil and military 
officers in the employ of the Company. The recruiting 
department, and the naval stations for ships, were also 
under their control. 

ii. Committee of Law-Sutts.—This committee took cogniz- 
arfce of all legal matters whether at home or abroad. 

ili, Military-F'und Committee.—This was formed later than 


' Auber’s “ Analysis of Constitution of the Company,” p. 198. 
6 
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the period of which we are now treating, namely, in 
the year 1770, for the purpose of affording relief in 
the case of officers employed by the Company, or their 
widows. It was set ou foot by Lord Clive, who sub- 
scribed largely. 

iv. Treasury Committee.—For the purpose of dealing with 
all questions of coin, bonds, and loans. 

v. The Civil College Committee—This was also a later 
institution, regulating all affairs connected with the 
education of the Company’s civil servants. 

vi. Library Committee. —This again became a necessity 
only in the later and more prosperous days of the 
Company. 

vii. Commitiee of Buying and Warehouses.—For the 
management and supervision of all commercial con- 
cerns, exports and imports,—arranging orders abroad, 
and stocking goods *sent home,—paying overseers, 
testers, and other officials,—and in general carrying 
on the home trade of the Company. 

vill. Committee of Accounts.—Having an ‘‘ Accountant’s 
Office,” and a “Transfer Office,” under its direction, 
for the purpose of conducting the business of the 
Company in bills of exchange and the like. 

ix. House Committee. 

x. Committee of the Military Seminary.—This was established 
afterwards for the management of Addiscombe. 

xi. Committee of Shipping.—The business of which was to 
purchase ships and stores, fit out trading vessels and 
pay the wages of the seamen and their officers. 

xii, Committee of Private Trade.— Which prepared the 
charter-parties, and regulated the freight of private 
owners embarked in the Company’s ships. It also 
maintained the by-laws, in connection with this private 
trade. 

There were two more Committees, which were afterwards 
abolished; one for the management of government troops and 
stores during time of war, and the other for the prevention of 
private trade. The duties of the first were ultimately transferred 
to the Committee of Correspondence. As to the second, its 
duties were of such a peculiar kind that it is difficult, in the 
present day, to believe it could ever have existed. Its duties were 
to carry out all the monopoly principles with which the Company 
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was originally started,—to persecute and imprison all persons 
trading with India who were not protected by the wing of the 
Company—and in general to hamper all the commerce of England 
with the east which interfered with its own chartered rights ! 

(2). The Committee of Secresy, appointed by Act of Parliament, 
was originated in 1748 on account of the war with France, the 
first serious political struggle in which the Company's arms were 
engaged. Its duties were to receive all private despatches, com- 
municate with Parliament, confer with the king’s ministers of 
state, and transact all such duties as were necessary to be carried 
on in secret, in order to maintain the peace of the country. Its 
powers were much enlarged at later periods, and it became, as its 
name imports, a “ Secret Political Committee.” 

(8). The Seeret Commercial Committee was a growth of much 
later times, being established in 1815. It consisted of five 
members, namely, the chairman, deputy-chairman, and one 
member from each of the Committees of Correspondence, Buying 
and Warehouses, and Shipping; and its duties were the carrying 
on of all such commercial transactions as required secresy. 

(4). Committee of By-laws.—The last was for the framing of 
all the by-laws of the Company. 

The principal exports of the Company to India consisted of 
bullion, lead, quicksilver, hardware, and cloths. 

The imports were ‘calicoes, silk, precious stones, tea, rice, 
pepper, porcelain, saltpetre, &c. 

All sales were conducted by auction at the Company’s ware- 
houses. ; 

The ships used for freight were mostly chartered by the Com- 
pany for each voyage, their own ships being only used for carry- 
ing passengers, mails, and despatches. 

In India.—For the better government of their possessions in 
India the Company established three Presidencies, of which the 
towns of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, were the capitals, 

Bombay! was formerly a Portuguese settlement, ceded to the 
English crown in 1662, and given by the crown to the Company 
in 1668. 

Madres was founded in 1639, when the English merchants, 


' Surat was the first English trading settlement on the west coast, a 
factory being established there in 1612; but most of the merchants 
removed to Bombay, which possesses a finer harbour, when that port was 
ceded to the English. 
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formerly trading at Masulipatam, removed their factories south- 
wards, and built ‘‘ Fort St. George.” 

Calcutta was founded by Charnock! in 1690, and a fort erected, 
called, as has been already said, ‘‘ Fort William.” 

The government of each Presidency was carried on by a Pre- 
sident and Council; the President being sent out by the Com- 
pany at home,—the Members of Council being civil servants, three 
in number, appointed by the Board of Directors. 

The governor in Bengal was called the ‘“‘ Governor-General,” 
and the other Presidencies were subordinate to him. 

The powers of the Governor and Council in each Presidency 
were large. They had all powers of martial law for the regula- 
tion and command of the troops and marine in their service. 
They were supreme masters over the persons of all the English 
in the Presidency; and could imprison, and send to England all 
Englishmen not in their service whom they found in India, and 
suspected of being unlawfully engaged in trade. They had 
supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction in their own factories, and 
over their own servants,® and were also the organ of all public 
correspondence. 

The other Company’s officials were called respectively ‘‘ Writers,” 
‘‘ Factors,” ‘Junior merchants,” and ‘* Senior merchants.” 

The ‘ Writers” were cadets sent out between the ages of 
fifteen and twenty-two by interest with the Directors at home. 
They were placed in the various offices necessary for the conduct 
of the government, and received a salary merely nominal, at the 
same time having permission to trade. Under this system even 
the youngest Writers contrived to amass immense fortunes; and 
it is said that the Directors complained “that even the junior 
servants sat down to dinner with a band of music, and rode out 
in a coach and four.” 

The Writers, after a period of service, became “ Factors,” and 
were entitled to higher pay and enlarged privileges, being con- 
sidered no longer as cadets, but as members of the Company. 


' Charnock’s name is still given to a portion of the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta by the natives, whose name for Barrackpore is “‘ Achanuk.” 

2 In later times ‘this jurisdiction was much altered. At theCperiod to 
which we are especially referring, namely the year 1744, a}! English com- 
mon and statute law had been extended to India by George the First in 
1776, and courts established in the different Presidencies for the due 
administration of the same.—(See p. 79). 

+ The salary of a writer was £5 a year, with commons, an annual supply 
of Madeira, and the privilege of private trade.—Marshman, vol. i. p. 220. 
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-The next grade was that of “ Junior merchant ;” and, finally, 
“Senior merchant,” from which body the Members of Council 
and the body of Directors at home might be chosen. 

The warehouses of the Company were called ‘‘factories,” which 
for security were often fortified. In these factories the presiding 
manager was an English overseer, with his secretary (called, if a 
native, a ‘“‘ Banyan”). If a magistrate, this overseer had his 
court (or “‘ cutcherry’’), with an interpreter, and a clerk (‘ Mo- 
hurrer”). He had also the control of the accounts, and for this 
purpose a cash-keeper was necessary. The business of the office 
was carried on by native paid servants called ‘“ Peons,” and 
“ Hircarahs.”’ 

The factories were situated in various districts called “‘aurungs,”’ 
over each of which was a Gomashtah, or principal agent, with his 
peons. 

The defence of the Presidencies was maintained by European 
soldiers, native regiments of Sepoys, and an armed police. 


(III.}—War with the French in the Carnatic, (1744—1760.) 


1744.—-In the year 1744, the great European war between 
England and France was declared, and the Directors at home 
trembled for their Indian factories. The French were massed in 
large numbers at Pondicherry, and the time had arrived when, in 
India as in England, a deadly struggle between the two nations 
was to take place. In the north the factories at Calcutta were 
threatened by the Mahrattas, so that the Madras government could 
expect no aid from Bengal. Providentially, however, Aliverdi 
Khan's treacherous assassination of the Mahratta leader, Bhaskur, 
took place just previous to the declaration of war with France; 
end the Mahrattas drew off, leaving the English in the north free 
to help their friends in the south against their enemies. 

When war was declared in 1744, the English troops in the 
Madras Presidency numbered only 600, the French in greater 
numbers under Labourdonnais being resident at Pondicherry and 
Isle de France. 

Isbourdonnais.—Labourdonnais was born in 1699, at St. 
Malo. He sailed for India at the age of 10; and again 
returned thither in 1719, 1728, and 1724, as captain of 
aship. On the last occasion, pleased with Indian life, 
he determined to remain at Pondicherry : but being too 
old to enter the French military service, he applied 
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himself to the study of civil engineering. His force of 
character and general energy were soon discovered, and 
he became a distinguished member of society there. 
In 1733 Labourdonnais returned home; and in 1735 
was sent to Isle de France and Bourbon as governor. 
His term expiring in 1740, he was next year sent out in 
command of an expedition of nine vessels to damage the 
trade of the English in India; and on the declaration 
of war, he sailed to take command of the French in the 
South. 

1746.—In 1746 the French set sail from Pondicherry for 
Madras with 2,000 trained soldiers: the defenders of Madras 
numbering some 300 recruits. 

Capture of Madras by Labourdonnais.—After a bombard- 
ment of five days, namely on September 20th, 1746, Madras 
was captured by Labourdonnais who, contrary to expectation, 
behaved with great moderation, refusing to imprison or in any 
way personally injure the English merchants. This conduct 
excited the indignation of his rival, Dupleix, Governor of Pondi- 
cherry. 
Dupleiz.—Joseph Francis Dupleix was the son of a French 

East Indian Director. He was born in 1695, and 
went to India in 1715. In 1720 he was made a 
member of the Council of Pondicherry; and in 1730 
became Governor of a large French factory at Chanda- 
nagore, on the Hooghley, In 1742 he was made 
Governor of Pondicherry. Dupleix always looked upon 
Labourdonnais as his irreconcileable rival, and in every 
way did his best to thwart his designs : 

This rivalry ended in the downfall of the French in India; 
for when the fleet under the command of Labourdonnais was 
destroyed by a storm, Dupleix refused to send the latter any 
assistance, and the gallant. capturer of Madras was taken prisoner 
by the English. He was treated with great clemency on account 
of his gentle and chivalrous behaviour, and was at once liberated 
on parole. 

(This fine officer returned home only to meet with disgrace 
and ignominy; for, mindful only of the loss of Madras, and 
regardless of the justice or injustice of their conduct, the 
authorities seized Labourdonnais and threw him into the Bastille, 
where he died in 1749.) 

State of Parties in the Deckan.—At this time (1746) the 
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Subahdar of the Deckan, under the Emperor Mohammed Shah, 
was the celebrated Nizam-al-Mulkh,1 founder of the dynasty of 
the Nizams, and resident at Hyderabad. The Nabob of the 
Carnatic was Anwar-u-din, who had been appointed guardian to 
the hereditary Nabob, a minor, and on the death of the latter in 
1740, had succeeded to the Nabobship, by the favour of the 
Subahdar. Chanda Sahib was Governor of Trichinopoly, and 
had secured himself in his position by marrying the daughter of 
Dost Ali, the previous Nabob of the Carnatic. But he was driven 
out by the Mahrattas who took Trichinopoly in 1741, and, 
escaping to the French, he took refuge at Pondicherry. 

Dupleix at Madras.—While the French were still at Madras 
at the close of the year 1746, Anwar-u-din attacked that city 
with 10,000 men, but was beaten back by a body of about 1,000 
French, under Dupleix. 

The latter afterwards, as it seemed, only for the purpose of 
violating the treaties made by Labourdonnais, ravaged the town, 
burnt several factories, and took the principal inhabitants pri- 
soners to Pondicherry. 

On December 19th he attacked Fort St. David, twelve miles 
south of Madras, with a force of 1,700 European soldiers, while 
the garrison numbered only 200 Englishmen. But during the 
attack, the Nabob, whose only ambition was to defeat the French, 
marched against the besiegers, and Dupleix was compelled to 
retire to Pondicherry. 

1747—Next year the French leader succeeded in detaching 
the Nabob from the English alliance, and in March he again 
attacked Fort St. David, but retired on the approach of an 
English fleet under Captain Peyton, who left reinforcements. 

In June, Admirals Boscawen and Griffin arrived at Madras 
with a fleet from England and brought troops, which increased 
the British force in the South to 4,000. The English at once 
took the field and besieged Pondicherry; but mistakes in engi- 
neering and the advent of the raims prevented them from 
effecting anything important. - 

Peace, 1747.— When the news therefore arrived of the Peace 
of Aixgla-Chapelle, (of which information was received on October 
4th,) it found Dupleix apparently master of the situation ; although, 
much against his will, he was forced by the terms of the treaty to 
restore Madras to the English. 


' See page 68, and note. 
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By this time France and England had become considerable 
military powers in India; and we are not surprised to find a 
Mahratta prince at Tanjore, Sahuji, fifth in descent from Sevaji's 
father Shahji whose jagir it was, applying to the English for 
assistance against his younger brother, Pretab Singh, who had 
wrested the kingdom from him. He promised to cede Devicottah 
at the mouth of the Coleroon, which was the stronghold of the 
rebellion, to the English if they succeeded in taking it. Accord- 
ingly Major Lawrence led an expedition thither, in which a young 
officer named Clive distinguished himself by his gallantry. Devi- 
cottah fell, and thenceforth became English. But Pretab Singh 
was too strong for Sahuji, and the latter consented to retire on 
promise of an annuity of Rs. 50,000. 

The Subahdar of the Deckan, Nizam-al-Mulkh, died in 1748, 
and was succeeded by his son, Nazir Jung. The title being dis- 
puted by Muzuffer Jung, the son of a deceased elder brother, 
a war broke out between the disputants. 

War breaks out again, 1749.—Muzuffer Jung at once applied 
to the French for aid, which was granted; and he promised to 
make Chanda Sahib Nabob of Arcot, if the latter would assist 
him to the Subahdari. Chanda Sahib readily consented. Where- 
upon Nazir Jung called in the aid of Anwar-u-din and the 
English. Hence the position of parties in 1749 was as follows :— 


Anwar-u-din (Nabob of the y, 1 Chanda Sahib. 
Carnatic.) The French. 
The English. j 


Nazir Jung (“The ee | Muzuffer Jung. 
1749.— ; 


In the first skirmish Anwar-u-din was killed, and to the 
consternation of the English, his troops fled to Trichinopoly. 
But the Nizam’s cause was saved by the behaviour of some 
officers of the French contingent, who mutinied for pay. Their 
conduct created great confusion, and, after many disputes and 
much unseemly wrangling, the whole French army marched off 
home, leaving Dupleix in despair. The Nizam at once ad- 
vancing, the enemy were defeated with heavy loss, Muzuffer 
Jung being captured and thrown into prison, while Chanda Sahib 
desperately fought his way to Pondicherry. 

The effect of this victory was destroyed by the unsoldierlike 
conduct of the Nizam, who, apparently intoxicated by this his 
first success, went to Arcot, and gave himself up to amusement. 
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The English indignantly retired to Madras; and thus ended the 
campaign of 1749. 

French successes, 1750.—Mahomed Ali succeeded his father, 
Anwar-u-din, as Nabob of the Carnatic, and remained all his life 
the staunch friend of the English, who, by their powerful alliance, 
had secured him in his office at the outset.1 

Dupleix victoriously opened the campaign of 1750 by capturing 
the fortresses of Jinji, Masulipatam, and Trivadi, and defeating 
Mahomed Ali. He then negotiated secretly with some traitors, 
Patan Nabobs, in the camp of the Nizam, and they agreed to 
murder their chief. Seizing an opportunity, when the Nizam was re- 
monstrating with one of their party, they shot him through the heart. 

Thus died Nazir Jung, leaving his nephew, Muzuffer Jung, the 
ally of the French, Subahdar in his own right. Enchanted with 
this success and revelling in the height of glory to which this 
event raised him, Dupleix summoned Muzutfer Jung to Pondi- 
cherry and with his own hand invested him with the dignities of 
the great office of Subahdar of the Deckan, whilst he himself 
wore the gorgeous robes of a Mahomedan of rank. 

The new Nizam created Dupleix Nabob of the Carnatic, and 
made Chanda Sahib Nabob of Arcot. ) 

Thus the French seemed triumphent. But (alas! for the 
fallacy of human hopes !) while Muzuffur Jung was travelling in 
state to Hyderabad on January 4th 1751 with a large retinue, 
the same Patan nabobs who had murdered Nazir Jung set upon 
Muzuffer and slew him with javelins. 

There being no direct descendant of Muzuffer Jung living, 
the next heirs apparent were the sons of Nazir Jung; and Bussy 
who commanded the French contingent conferred the vacant 
office on the youngest, Salabat Jung, who was a prisoner in camp 
when Muzuffer was murdered. He thus maintained the prestige 
of the French; and the allies pursued their way to the capital. 

Meanwhile Chanda Sahib was attacking his old government of 
Trichinopoly, whither he had marched from his new seat of office, 
Arcot. The place was saved by the genius of Captain Clive, who 
made a counter march to Arcot; upon which Chanda Sahib left 
Trichigopoly and hurried to the rescue of his capital. 

-He besieged Clive in Arcot for seven weeks, and finding his 
efforts apparently hopeless, in spite of all his bombardments and 
storming-parties, he thought it best to return to Trichinopoly. 


1 He was for this reason often called “the Company's Nabob.” 
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1752.—Clive went thither also, and remained there with 
Mohammed Ali and Major Lawrence; while Chanda Sahib, 
defeated at all points, und heart-broken at his losses, wandered 
about the country with a few followers. His end was tragic ; 
the Rajah of Tanjore, to whom the outcast nabob applied for 
protection and who owed, as we have seen, a debt of gratitude to 
the English, paid it by the cold-blooded murder of the helpless 
fugitrve. 
_ The next act in the war was the junction of the French with 
the Mysoreans and Mahrattas. This was effected by the judi- 
cious fomentation of an old griévance. It happened that the 
English ally, Mohammed Ali, had promised Trichinopoly to the 
Raja of Mysore, but found himself unable to fulfil his promise 
since the place was now held by the English. Dupleix skilfully 
made use of this plea to effect an offensive alliance with Mysore, 
and, through this country, with the Mahrattas under Morari Rao. 

The position, therefore, at this time was as follows :— 


The French : 
English, 
M3 | rs iit a Lita Ali, 


Siege of Trichinopoly.—The French and their allies marched 
to Trichinopoly, which was besieged from May, 1753, till October, 
1754, but held out successfully under Clive and Lawrence. 

Recall of Dupleix.—Dupleix’s hour of triumph was now at an 
end, and he was tottering to his fall. Ever since the year 1751 
constant discussions had been taking place in Europe, as to 
whether Mohammed Ali (the ‘‘ Company's Nabob,” the friend of 
the English), or Dupleix, the Frenchman, was to be recognised as 
Nabob of the Carnatic. Dupleix’s claim seems the more reason- 
able of the two, since he had been officially appointed Nabob by 
the hereditary Subahdar; while Mohammed Ali’s claim rested on 
ho official appointment. But the English Government con- 
tended that the office could only be transferred from the here- 


' In 17583 George the Second re-established the ‘* Mayor’s Courts,” in 
Madras (which had fallen into disuse after the capture of that gity by 
Labourdonnais in 1746) giving them jurisdiction in all matters between 
Europeans; and extending their authority to matters betweén Hindus on 
the cousent of both parties, expressly exempting those who refused to be 
subject to this tribunal. “This charter is the first instance we find of the 
reservation of their own laws to the people of India.”—(Grady’s Hindu 
Law of Inheritance, Introd. page xliv.) 
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ditary line by the express firman of the Mogul Emperor, who 
was then almost powerless! and that Mohammed Ali, being 
the heir, was rightfully Nabob. 

The discussion was terminated by the recall of Dupleix in 1754, 
to which rash act the French government had been led by the 
outcries of the people, who demanded vengeance for the heavy 
expenses incurred by that officer, ‘Their conduct signalled the 
downfall of the French in India. 

Peace, 1754.—Dupleix was superseded by M. Godeheu, in 
1754; and on December 26th of that year a Treaty of Peace 
was signed between M. Godeheu and Sanders, the governor of 
Madras, recognising Mohammed Ali as Nabob of the Carnatic. 

Dupleix returned to France, and died in great poverty and 
misery a few years later. 

Bussy and the Nizam.—<At this time Bussy, the cleverest 
of all the French leaders in India, was with Salabat Jung, the 
new Nizam, at Aurangabad, assisting him in managing the affairs 
of the Subahdari. The latter was, in 1754, attacked by a large 
army; for Ghgzi-u-din Khan, elder brother of the former 
Subahdar Nazir Jung headed a large invading force, and was 
joined by the Mahrattas. Bussy defeated the Mahrattas in the 
field, and compassed the death of Ghazi-u-din by poison; and 
out of gratitude for his services the Nizam gave the Northern 
Circars to the French. 

1755.—Soon after this Salabat Jung took the field against the 
Rajah of Mysore, who had refused to pay the tribute due to him. 
The movement was ill-judged, since Mysore was at that time 
allied with France, and the Nizam’s conduct had the effect 
of driving the Mysoreans to ally themselves with the English. 
(It is said that the Nizam insisted upon this course of conduct 
against the express wish of Bussy; and it seems very probable 
that such was the case, for their friendship abated somewhat from 
this period, and not long afterwards the Nizam ordered Bussy 
away from court). The expedition was, nevertheless, successful, 
for the Rajah of Mysore bought otf Salabat Jung with large sums 
of money and presents ; and the Nizam, bent on schemes of con- 
quest, ghen joined with the Mahrattas under the Peshwa Balaji 
Rao, and dgfeated Morari Rao, the Mahratta chieftain, who had 
revolted. 

(Mahratta Affairs, 1749-—-1756,.— Meanwhile a change had 


1 Ahmed Shah was then emperor. He died in 1754._ 
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taken place at Poonah, for Sahoo the Rajah having died in 
1749 leaving no issue, Balaji Rao the Peshwa assumed full 
powers of government, and elevated the only remaining prince of 
the blood, Ram Raja, to the bare title, keeping him virtually in 
prison. At the same time, in order to consolidate his own autho- 
rity, he sent his bold and refractory son, Raghoba, away from 
Poonah on the pretext of plundering the dominions of the Gwick- 
war of Guzerat. ) 

1756.—When the Nizam ordered Bussy to leave Hyderabad 
the latter went to Masulipatam, and was greatly distressed to 
hear soon afterwards that Salabat, declaring himself in favour of 
the English, had requested their aid to drive the French out of 
the Subahdari. In order to terrify the Nizam, Bussy immediately 
assumed the offensive, and entrenched himself in Charmal, near 
Hyderabad. His object was successfully attained, for Salabat 
came to terms, and declined the English alliance. 

1757.—But the Nizam pined to be relieved from the constant 
interference of the Frenchman, and again gave permission to 
Bussy to retire to the Northern Circars. This, however, was not 
for long; for during Bussy’s absenee, Bassalat Jung and Nizam 
Ahi, elder brothers to the Nizam, brought each an army to attack 
Hyderabad, and Salabat, taking command of his own force, 
hastily recalled Bussy. When the latter returned he found 
matters in great confusion, for four opposing armies were collected 
round Hyderabad; and, to make matters worse, the Nizam's 
minister was found to be intriguing with Nizam Ali. Bussy 
contrived to have this minister slain in an apparently accidental 
manner during a scuffle, and Nizam Ali fled hurriedly from the 
scene of action. Bassalat Jung was bought off by the present of 
the fortress of Doulatabad; and thus once more Bussy averted 
from his friend an impending disaster. 

1758.—Bussy was now arbiter of the fate of the whole of the 
Deckan ; and had not the French government again stepped in 
to destroy their hopes in India, none can say what the result 
might have been. But they chose to supersede that fine officer 
in favour of a brilliant but headstrong soldier of the name of 
Lally. a 

Recall of Bussy.—Lally landed at Fort St. Dayid, on May 
Ist, and at once sent orders to Bussy to march south with all 
the French under his command. The latter reluctantly obeyed, 
causing by his conduct the greatest astonishment amongst all 
the native princes, who could little understand the motives which 
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induced a minister, at the height of his glory and with kingdoms 
under his control, to give up his whole authority into the hands 
of an unknown parvenu. 

Lally.—Lally was an Irish adventurer, who had entered 
the French army, and had distinguished himself at the 
battle of Fontenoy. For his conduct in this action he 
was rewarded by the gift of a regiment ; and in 1753, 
was sent out to take command in India. He was im- 
petuous and headstrong, but his knowledge of the art 
of war was scanty and superficial. 

After his recall of Bussy, Lally captured Fort St. David and 
Devicottah; and, in order at one blow to drive the English out 
of the south, determined at once to attack Madras. Feeling the 
necessity for supplies Lally demanded aid from Pondicherry, but 
the merchants there, without exception, refused him the smallest 
pecuniary assistance. He therefore determined to loot Tanjore, 
which was reported to be very wealthy, and laid close siege to the 
city. But the Rajah appealed to the English ; and a fleet coming 
up from Madrag arrived at Carical, cut off the French supplies, 
and landed an army who proceeded to draw lines round the parallels 
of Lally’s attack. The siege was therefore raised. The discom- 
fiture of the French was completed by the disobedience of their 
admiral, who, in direct contradiction to orders, took off the fleet 
to the Mauritius, and left Lally to his fate. 

He was more fortunate in his attack on Arcot, for he captured 
the town and was joined there by Bussy. ‘The latter strongly 
counselled Lally to remain at Arcot awhile in order to consolidate 
the French power, and collect funds tor his tinal descent on the 
English head-quarters. But Lally wilfully persisted in his own 
course, and on December 12th, 1758, laid siege to Madras. 

Siege of Madras by Lally.—The garrison of that town, 
commanded by Major Lawrence, held out for two months. On 
December lith, the French captured Black Town, and at once 
drew parallels round the fort. On February | 6th, a British fleet 
appeared in the Roads, and the siege was raised, Lally fleeing in 
haste and leaving fifty pieces of cannon behind him. Colonel 
Coote, who was with the fleet, landed at Madras with great ease 
and, marching out with the garrison, captured Wandewash, utterly 
defeating Lally who opposed him and driving him in despair to 
Pondicherry. 

1760.—During the remainder of the year, Lally remained at 
Pondicherry, harassed by his own thoughts, and by the enmity 
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of his countrymen around. He waited for supplies from France, 
but none came. The troops also were mutinous for pay; and to 
complete his disasters, at the close of 1759, Coote laid siege to 
Pondicherry. 

Capture of Pondicherry—On January 14th, 1760, the 
garrison evacuated the city, and Coote razed the fort to the 
ground, completely destroying every vestige of French power 
in India. 

Thus were destroyed for ever the hopes of those who longed, 
for the sake of the advantages derivable from trade or the great- 
ness which accompanies large territorial possessions, to constitute 
in India a firm French government. 

Lally, broken-hearted by his misfortunes, returned to France 
in despair. His fate was terrible. Immediately on his arrival 
he was thrown into the Bastille; and being taken from thence 
and dragged through the streets of Paris on a dungcart, dirt and 
mud and every kind of filth being showered upon him, he was 
afterwards beheaded. 

(The treatment of their Indian commanders by the French 
government is one of the blots in the history of that country. 
Labourdonnais died in prison; Dupleix was consigned to poverty 
and neglect, and died broken-hearted ; while Bussy remained in 
India for many years, returning only when he felt he was for- 
gotten. 


(IV.)—Events in Bengal, 1755—1778. 


After the final retirement of the Mahrattas from Bengal in 
1751 when they were bought off by Aliverdi Khan, the English 
settlements at Calcutta were left in peace for some years and 
the members of the Company remained quietly trading under the 
protection of the Subahdar of the province. 

In 1755, the Bengal government determined to make an 
alliance with the Peshwa, perceiving at once his increasing power 
and the weakness of the Mogul Emperor ; and this was accordingly 
done. The tidings of the English successes in the south in the 
same year, and of the expedition of Clive, who went against a 
nest of pirates near Bombay and destroyed their stronghold at 
Severndroog, raised the contentment of the merchents to the 
highest pitch. But their joy was damped by the anxiety with 
which they witnessed the close alliance between the French and 
the Nizam and the hostile attitude of the latter; little dreaming 
of a worse enemy nearer home. 
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1756—On April 8th, 1756, Aliverdi Khan died, leaving as 
Subahdar his grandson, the infamous Suraj-u-dowla. This 
tyrant’s first act was to send a message to Mr. Drake, the 
governor of Calcutta, ordering him to raze all the British 
fortifications. The latter resolutely refused to obey this com- 
mand, fearful of what might follow should he leave the settlement 
completely defenceless. 

e ‘Black Hole of Calcutta.’”"—Then ensued one of the most 
horrible tragedies in the history of the world. Suraj-u-dowla 
marched down on Calcutta with an immense force. The gar- 
rison consisted of only 120 English artillerymen, about 50 
recruits, and a few Rajputs; the guns being almost useless from 
age and neglect. There were no supplies in the fort, and the 
English could expect no help from without. Accordingly Drake 
gave the order of “‘sauve qui peut!” to the inhabitants; and, 
himself leading the way to the ships, all fled on board the various 
vessels, and sailed off down the river on the evening of June 21st. 
The Nabob seized the outskirts of the town, and that night the 
garrison, under Mr. Holwell, performed their duties by the light 
of their burning factories. Next evening, the fort being stormed 
and carried, the garrison were taken prisoners ; and Suraj, promis- 
ing them their lives, retired to rest giving orders that all the 
captives should be kept in safety till the morning. 

By whose mistake or by whose orders it occurred is not 
known, but in order to keep them in safety all the prisoners, 
numbering 146 men, were crushed into a room twenty feet 
square, and having only one small window. It was a sultry 
night in one of the sultriest seasons of the year and the horrors 
that took place could be barely imagined possible had they not 
been graphically and systematically narrated by Holwell himself. 
In the morning only twenty-three persons remained alive and 
their appearance is said to have been more ghastly than the 
mind can conceive. The unhappy survivors were permitted to 
sail down the Hooghley, while Suraj-u-dowla retired to Moorshe- 
dabad. 

Thus were the English expelled from Bengal completely and 
effectually. 

1757.—But at the end of the year, Clive, who had been sent 
up from Mafras with a fleet under Admiral Watson, appeared in 
the Hooghley, and on January 2nd 1757 recaptured Fort William. 

The garrison fied in haste, scarcely a shot being fired, and 
gave the alarm to the Subahdar who at once marched on Cal- 
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cutta. He was attacked by Clive whose troops, although they 
fought with the utmost gallantry, could effect nothing; and nigh 
put an end to an indecisive action of many hours. 

Next morning Suraj-u-dowla, terrified by the undaunted bravery 
of these new soldiers in red coats, came to terms and restored to 
the Company all their old privileges with compensation for the 
injury already done them. 

Clive then marched against and destroyed the French settle- 
ment of Chandanagore. 

The Subahdar fixed his camp at Plassy, and Clive’s astonish- 
ment was great when he received secret letters from Mir Jaffier, 
the commander-in-chief of the Mogul army, offering to desert and 
come over to the English on any day of a general engagement, if 
the latter would instal him Subahdar of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
in the room of Suraj-u-dowla. 

Battle of Plassy, June 23rd.— Clive consented to these terms, 
and on June 13th marched from Chandanagore. He reached 
Cutwa on the 17th, crossed the river on the 22nd, and on the 
23rd engaged the whole Mogul army at Plassy. 

The action commenced with the attack of the Nabob on the 
English lines in the early morning. The English troops sheltered 
themselves from the enemy’s musketry under mud walls, and to- 
wards midday Suraj, changing his tactics, took to pounding with 
heavy guns which soon battered down their slight defences. 
Clive then ordered a general charge, which was responded to with 
great ardour as a shower of rain had at once cooled the air and 
rendered the matchlocks useless. ‘I'he Moguls fled in terror 
before the cold steel, and the Nabob himself, panic-stricken, 
jumped on a camel and fled in haste from the field. Mir 
Jaffier ceased fighting and came to the British camp, where 
Clive received him with great distinction. 

Mir Jaffier made Subahdar of Bengal_—On June 29th the 
victorious army re-entered Moorshedabad, and with great state 
Clive proclaimed Mir Jaffier Subahdar of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa,! on condition of his defraying the expenses of the war, 
and protecting the Company's possessions on the Hooghley. 
Dulub Ram was made minister of finance, and Ramnarain 


! This incidgnt is perhaps one of the most remarkable if history. We 
find a body of merchants ejected from a country, and their property 
destroyed ; and exactly a year afterwards one of their number places a 
sri on the throne of the country~(and that, too, a country as as 

ngland and Scotland together)—the prince humbly paying all expenses. 
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governor of Patna. The next day a son of Mir Jaffier discovered 
Suraj-u-dowla hiding in the disguise of a beggar, and put him to 
death in cold blood. 

This were the exertions of Clive crowned with success, whilst a 
dependent of the English was placed on the throne of the province. 

Three revolts which occurred against Mir Jaffier’s authority in 
Behar, Purneah, and Midnapore, were put down without difficulty ; 
and towards the close of the year the arrival of a treasure-sltip 
containing £800.000 from Mir Jaffier for the governor of Calcutta, 
was the signal for great public rejoicings 

758.—Next year Clive! sent an expedition under Colonel 
Forde to destroy the French settlements on the coast. This 
officer was completely successful, defeating the French under 
Conflans at Vizagapatam, und capturing Masulipatam. 

1759 —* Clive’s Jagir.’"—In 1759, Ali Gohur, the *“ Shah 
Zada,” or Prince Imperial, eldest son of the emperor Alamgir IL., 
revolted against his father’s authority and was joined by the 
Subahdar of Oude. He advanced against Patna, which Ramnarain 
resolutely defended ; and when Clive went to the assistance of the 
latter, the Shah Zada was defeated and put to flight. In reward 
for this service Mir Jaffier presented Clive with a large jagir, 
worth £31,000 a year. 

Soon after the defeat of Ali Gohur, the English arms were 
engaged against the Dutch; for a fleet from their settlements 
in Batavia appeared in the Hooghley, and some troops were 
landed. Colonel Forde was sent to intercept their advance on 
Calcutta, and, acting under private orders from Clive,? he attacked 
them by night, and in balf wun hour drove them to their boats; 
the result being that the Dutch commander withdrew after pro- 
mising to pay all expenses. 

1760.—On February 25th, 1760, Clive sailed for E:urope. 

Soon afterwards Mir Jaflier, becoming jealous of the rising 


! Clive had been made governor of Calcutta immediately after the battle 
of Plassy, and was now, therefore, civil and military commander of the 
British in Bengal. 

* It is said that Clive was quietly seated one evening playing whist, 
when the news was brought him in a note from Forde, placed in his 
hands, that the Dutch had landed and were advancing. “I dare not fight 
them,” wrote te Colonel, “ without the express orders of Council.” Clive 
asked for a pencil, and wrote on one of the cards, ‘“ Dear Forde, fight them 
immediately ; I will send you the Order in Council to-morrow ;" and 
continued dis game with a fresh pack. (Marshman’s Hist. of India, vol. i. 
p. 285.) ’ 

rf 
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power of Dulub Ram, the chancellor of the exchequer, caused 
him to be privately assassinated in a mock mutiny raised for the 
purpose. 

Meanwhile Alamgir the Second had been also murderéd by 
his vizier, Ghazi-u-din; and the Shah Zada, proclaiming himself 
emperor, marched again on Patna Ramnarain at once sent to 
Calcutta for reinforcements, and himself went out bravely against 
the enemy; but being defeated, he retired to his city, and there 
held out till a British force under Colonel Calliaud arrived and, 
on February 20th, defeated the new emperor. 

The Mogul immediately, making a clever flank movement, 
hurried by forced marches to attack Moorshedabad, but on 
arriving at the river's bank, and finding the English drawn up 
awaiting his attack. he retired hastily to Patna. Calliaud there- 
upon despatched Captain Knox to the relief of that city. 

Knox’s Victory at Patna.—Knox advanced rapidly with a 
force of 200 Europeans. a battalion of sepoys. and a small 
squadron of cavalry. He immediately attacked, and having 
defeated the Moguls, fixed his camp at Patna While there, 
tidings arrived that a force of 80,000 men under the Nabob of 
Purneah were approaching to destroy his little army; and the 
report was but too true; for one morning (May 20th, 1760) 
this large force, having with them more than a hundred guns, 
appeared on the opposite side of the river. But Knox with the 
utmost daring crossed the river with 700 men and charged 
straight into the centre of the enemy's lines, in full view of the 
despairing garrison. A fight of six hours ensued, at the end of 
which the whole Mogul army was in flight, and Knox, with his 
gallant and soldierly ally, the Rajput Raja Shitabroy, entered 
Patna covered with dust and blood and followed by only 300 
men. the survivors of that splendid engagement ? 

Next year the Mogul Empire at Delhi was overthrown by the 
«¢ Abdalis,” or ‘‘ Duranis,” and there ensued the tremendous battle 
of Panipat between the Mahrattas and Ahmed Khan Abdali, in 
which the strength of the former was shattered, and the power 
of the latter so weakened that he retired to Afghanistan. 

The “Abdalis’” at Delhi, 1757—1761.—Raghoba had taken 
Delhi from Ahmed Khan in 1757, having been called if by the 
feeble and ferocious Ghazi-u-din, minister to Alanfgir II. The 


! Marshman justly observes, “It was one of those battles in the early 
career of the English, which gave prestige to their arms and bewildered the 


native princes.” 
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Mahrattas returned to the Deckan after having defeated Prince 
Teimur, son of Ahmed Khan, in the Punjaub. On his return to 
Poonah, Raghoba quarrelled with Sudaseeb (or Sedasheo) Bhao, 
cousin to the Peshwa, and was removed from the command of the 
army, Sedasheo being placed in his position. In 1759, Ahmed 
Khan again invaded India (a fourth time) and captured Lahore, 
just at the time when Ghazi-u-din had murdered the emperor, 
and when Nujib-u-dowla, an Afghan commander, had driven 
Mulhar Rao Holkar and Dataji Sindia, the Mahratta leaders, 
across the Ganges. Ahmed Khan's path to Delhi was thus clear, 
and taking advantage of this opportunity, he arrived before the 
capital early in 1760. The Bhao at once marched north with an 
immense army and great pomp; and the two nations met at 
Panipat on January 7th, 1761, to fight over the prostrate throne 
of the Empire. 

The result is told at length on a previous page.1 The Mah- 
rattas were crushed, and the Afghans retired with a shattered 
force to their own country. 

State of the Country after Panipat.—The state of the 
country after this battle was, then, as follows :— 

The Mogul Empire was no more; the nominal emperor, Ali 
Gohur, wandering in Behar. 

The Mahrattas had received a death-blow. The Peshwa, 
Balaji Rao, died of grief, and the power was divided amongst the 
four great chieftains, the ‘“‘ Gwickwar” m Guzerat, the Raja of 
Nagpore (Bhonslay), Holkar, and Sindia. 

Fhe Nizam at Hyderabad became an independent sovereign ; 
but his power was crippled by losses, and weakened by the pro- 
tective policy which the French had employed towards him. 

The latter power was utterly crushed, and Pondicherry was in 
the hands of the English. 

The Nabob of the Carnatic was dependent solely on the good- 
will of the Governor of Madras. 

The Nabob of Oude had become independent, and was possessed 
of large territories and a fine army. 

The Rajputs, splendid soldiers though they were, were scattered. 
There was no union amongst them, and the idea of anything like 
an united Rajput sovereignty was unheard-of. 

The Jauf&® and the Rohillas were becoming powers of some 
importance, and were destined afterwards to play a part of con- 
siderable prominence in Indian history. 


1 See page 72. 
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Hyder Ali, with whom the English were soon brought into 
contact, was acquiring great authority in Mysore. 

The English were even now, perhaps, the greatest power in 
India. They had given away the crowns of two large possessions, — 
the Subahdari of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and the Nabobship 
of the Carnatic: and, very soon after this, their ally Nizam Ali 
imprisoned his brother the Subahdar of the Deckan and seized 
his throne, placing the whole of the south of India within the 
influence of the British. 

Vansittart, Governor of Bengal.—Vansittart was appointed 
Governor of Bengal in the room of Clive; but being a Madras 
civilian, the Bengalese officers were irritated at the preference 
shown towards him. The appointment does not seem to have 
been a good one, for Vansittart was wanting in the firm qualities 
necessary at this period for the permanent establishment of 
British supremacy in India. 

Deposition of Mir Jaffier—Vausittart found Mir Jaftier, the 
Subahdar, indolent and oppressive; his troops revolted for want 
of pay, and on many occasions he showed open indignation at 
the humble position he was forced to assume when dealing with 
the English. Accordingly, when Mir Casim, his son-in-law, 
pacified the troops by paying them out of his own pocket, and 
then journeying to Calcutta, promised to live entirely under 
British protection if the Company would give him the Subahdari 
of Bengal, Vansittart eagerly consented, and at once proclaimed 
Mir Jaffier deposed. 

Mir Casim then took up his residence at Calcutta; and gratified 
the President by displaying great energy in his payments of the 
subsidy, though it amounted to the large sum of £200,000. He 
also ceded absolutely to the Company one third of his territory, 
namely, the districts of Midnapore, Chittagong, and Burdwan. 
But when this was accomplished, irritated at the interference 
of the President, he commenced increasing and disciplining his 
army. 

Meanwhile Ali Gohur, under the title of the ‘“ Emperor Shah 
Alum,” was ravaging Behar, being unable to regain Delhi; and 
at last, in despair of success, he made an alliance with the 
English, and being acknowledged by them at Patng, confirmed 
all the appointments they had made. 

' 1762.— War with Mir Casim.—Mir Casim soon began 
to show his rea] character, and in 1762 threw off all appear- 
ance of quiet submission, He seized the person of Ramuarain 
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and cast him into prison; and employed the utmost cruelty 
and extortion in collecting his revenues, putting the ryots 
to the torture. and behaving with great brutality. Searching 
about to find an open subject of quarrel with the English, he 
hit upon the Company's transit-duties, and the ‘‘ Dustuck,” which, 
it will be remembered, was granted to them by the Emperor 
Farokshir. 

He seems to have had some justice on his side; and the 
violent conduct of certain members of the Company, greatly 
angering the Subahdar, brought on a war and reflected much 
discredit on the English name. It seems not unreasonable to 
urge that the emperor’s dustuck was granted to the Company as a 
whole, and was not intended to apply to every individual English- 
man who came to Calcutta. It ought to have been confined to 
the public trade of the collective body of merchants; but the very 
natural rapacity of the private traders showed itself in grasping 
this boon as their right on every occasion The indignation at 
Calcutta was therefore great when Mir Casim sent to demand 
that this unlawful extension of the imperial dustuck should be put 
an end to; and when the Nabob’s collectors attempted to carry 
out his orders and seize goods which had not paid duty, they 
were openly insulted by the Company's servants. 

Vansittart then privately promised Mir Casim that a duty of 
nine per cent. should be paid. The latter accepted. But the 
inembers of council, when they heard of this, voted that the 
Nabob had no right to impose any duty at all; and without much 
opposition, passed a formal order of council that his officers 
should be seized and imprisoned if they attempted to enforce his 
wishes. 

Incensed at this conduct, Mir Casim. in a natural spirit of 
retaliation for the behaviour of the English, granted a firman to 
all Mogul traders at the port that they should pass their goods 
free of duty ; und thus placed them on even terms with the rest. 

All this led to high feelings, and hot, angry words; and the 
sparks were fanned into a flame by the intemperate conduct of 
Mr. Ellis, the head of the English factory at Patna, who opeuly 
made®preparations for war. Actual hostilities commenced when 
Messrs Hey and Amyatt, who arrived at Monghir from Calcutta 
to insist on the Company's claims, were seized by the order of 
the Subahdar. Hay was held captive as a hostage for the good 
behaviour of Ellis, while Amvatt was bidden to return to Calcutta 
with the Nabob's remonstrances in wniting. 
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But Mr. Ellis, apparently bent on fighting, at once seized the 
city and fort of Patna; and Mir Casim, lashed into fury, gave 
orders to his officers to seize every Englishman that could be 
found. Amyatt, on his way to Calcutta, was set upon by a body 
of Mogul police, and his sword demanded. He fired upon those 
who stopped his way, and was himself killed in the scuffle that 
. ensued, This was the first blood that was shed, and it at once 
put an end to all hopes of a quiet adjustment of affairs. 

Campaign of 1763.—The Nabob augmented his army and 
applied for assistance to the emperor and the Nabob of Oude. 

The English retaliated by publicly declaring Mir Casim de- 
posed, and Mir Jaffier Subahdar in his place. 

The campaign opened on July 19th with a decisive defeat of 
the Nabob by the English; and again an English victory on 
the 24th. 

The British troops then seized Moorshedabad , aud on August 
2nd the battle of Gheriah was fought, in which the Nabob was 
once more signally defeated. In a paroxysm of rage, Mir Casim 
murdered Ramnarain and all the English prisoners he had taken, 
including the great Moorshedabad bankers, the Setts. But he 
paid dearly for his cruelty, for in November the English attacked 
and carried his camp at Oodwanulla, and the Mogul fled to 
Patna. 

Here he was joined by the Emperor Shah Alum and the 
Nabob of Oude, with a large force; but the English, successful 
at all points, carried the city of Patna by assault almost at the 
first attack. 

1764.—Heavy rains confined the English to Patna for a time, 
during which occurred a rising of Sepoy troops, the cause of dis- 
pute being arrears of pay. The native troops in the garrison 
mutinied, and marched out of the city to join the enemy; but 
they were attacked and defeated by Major Munro and marched 
back to Patna, where the ringleaders were blown from the guns. 
The mutiny was thus quelled, and the Sepoys behaved well in 
the campaign that followed. 

Battle of Buxar.—Meanwhile the Nabob pitched his camp 
at Buxar, near Patna, and after the September rains Munro 
marched out towards that station. He reached the enemy's 
camp on October 22nd, and the next morning attacked and 
entirely defeated Mir Casim, who was compelled to flee for his 
life into Oude. 

’ This victory placed the whole valley of the Ganges at the 
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feet of the English, and made them virtual masters of Hindo- 
stan, the emperor himself being under British protection. 

Vansittart at once acknowledged Sujah-u-dowla as Nabob of 
Oude; Mir Jaffer as Nabob of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa; 
and Shah Alum as emperor, fixing the latter’s residence at 
Allahabad; and he then demanded a subsidy of fifty-three lacs 
from Mir Jaffier, which was granted. 

1765.—Mir Jaffier did not long enjoy his new dignity, for he died 
next year, and his son, Nujum u-dowla, was appointed successor. 

Vansittart’s term of office expired in 1765; and Clive, raised 
to the Peerage, was sent out to take charge of the government of 
Bengal, Spencer being appointed President in the interim. 

Clive’s Second Administration, 1765—1767.—On Clive’s 
return to England in 1760 he had been well received by the 
Court of Directors and the government; but soon found himself 
subject to much opposition, raised against him by those jealous 
of his unparalleled success. Irritated by this, Clive unwisely 
suffered himself to be led into a quarrel with the Directors, who 
forthwith sent orders to Calcutta to withhold the payment of the 
rents of his jagir. On the expiration of Vansittart’s term of 
office, however, the Court of Directors. finding no one in whom 
they could place such implicit confidence as the hero of Plassy, 
sent Lord Clive to Calcutta, armed with full powers, and having 
the absolute control of all affairs, civil and military, in Bengal ; 
a hollow truce being patched up between him and the Directors 
concerning the subject of their previous disputes. 

Lord Clive landed at Calcutta on May 3rd, 1765, holding the 
combined powers of Governor of Bengal, President of Council, 
and Commander-in-chief. 

He found the state of society in Calcutta exceedingly corrupt. 
Bribery, extravagance, and debauchery reigned supreme in 
every rank of the service; and, much to his annoyance, Clive 
learnt on arrival that the members of Council under the 
leadership of Spencer, had forced the new Subahdar, Nujum- 
u-dowla, to give presents, amounting in value to nearly twenty 
lacs of rupees, for their own private use and enjoyment. 

The committee of four appointed to assist Clive consisted of 
General Cgrnac, Mr. Verelst, Mr. Sumner, and Mr. Sykes ; 
and on June 25th the Governor-General commenced a progress 
up-country, taking these gentlemen with him, 

Grant of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa.—His first act was to 
relieve Nujum-u-dowla of all management of the affairs cf 
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Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. The Nabob cheerfully relinquished 
the whole into the hands of the Company in exchange for an 
annual income of fifty-three lacs, which he spent according to 
his taste in a life of reckless debanchery. 

The Governor then gave the Emperor an annuity of twenty-six 
lacs of rupees in exchange for the free cession of all territorial 
rights in the same three districts, securing to him the revenues 
of Corah and Allahabad. He further requested the emperor to 
grant absolutely to the Company all powers of the administra. 
tion of justice in the newly acquired country ; which demand was 
willingly granted. . 

Grant of the Dewani.—The effect of this was to give over 
to the English Government the entire ‘“ Dewani” of the pro- 
vince, and thus to transfer to them the absolute government 
over twenty-five millions of people, and an annual revenue of 
four crores of rupees.! 

Mutiny of Bengal Officers —1766.—In this year occurred a 


' That this grant may be sufficiently understood, and its value appre- 
ciated, I append a sketch of what is commonly known ‘as the “ ddalat 
System,” constituted immediately after the emperor’s grant in the year 
1765. 

‘The gift of the emperor consisted of the “ Dewani,” and the “ Nizamat,” 
(see note, p. 78) which thus transferred to the Company the management 
of all the affairs of the army and police, with full revenue civil and criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the entire provinces of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. 

Clive’s system, founded on that of the Mogul empire, was as follows— 

(1.) Revenue.—Established at Moorshedabad was a central office which 
superintended the collection of the revenue, appointed European 
supervisors with native officials over the various divisions and 
districts, and kept all the accounts of the entire province. It was 
not till 1772 that Warren Hastings obtained permission fo place 
all administration in the hands of Huropean officers. The revenue 
“Supervisors” then became “Collectors,” and the central office 
was removed from Moorshedabad to Calcutta. 

(2.) Criminal Courts, called ‘* Provincial Courts,” were established 
in each district, and regulated at Calcutta by a central Mofussil 
‘‘Nizamat Adalat,” or supreme criminal court for up-country 
stations. 

(8.) Czvil Courts.—These were presided over by the “ Collectors,” or 
‘Supervisors,’ who thus combined in their own perstn the 
respective offices of revenue and civil jurisdiction,, They had 
native officers under their control, and administered Hindu and 
Mahomedan law. 

The “ Phoujdart Adalat” was a central criminal court in each district, 
presided over by the judge, assisted by a “ Kasi,” or “Mufti.” It was ap- 
pointed for the trial of the more heinous crimes. 
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mutiny amongst the [Iuropean officers in Bengal. They had 
been accustomed to receive extra pay called ‘“ Batta”’ when em- 
ployed in the field, and this had been doubled during the recent 
war, the expense being borne by the Subahdar. In order to com. 
pensate for the emptiness of the treasury, due to the large sums 
given to the native princes, Clive made a general order that on 
January Ist, 1766, ‘“‘ Double Batta” should cease. 

As this was a somewhat large sum, the officers became first 
discontented, and then mutinous, and conspired simultaneously 
to send in their resignations. Sir Robert Fletcher the com- 
mander-in-chief at once wrote to Clive informing him of this 
disastrous state of affairs. 

At the same time news was brought of the advance of 50,000 
Mahrattas against Behar ; and the officers in triumph considered 
that the Government, being unable to dispense with their services, 
would grant them the Double Batta they longed for. They little 
knew with whom they had to deal. 

Clive accepted every resignation, sent the offenders to be 
tried by court-martial, and ordered up from Madras all the cadets 
and officers there to take the command of the Bengal army. The 
British troops seemed desirous of following the example of their 
officers, but the Sepo\’s, behaving with the most exemplary 
gallantry, by their firm front and faithful adherence to their 
commanders prevented any outbreak. 

The heaviest blow fell on Sir Robert Fletcher, who, whether 
justly or unjustly is not known, was suspected of conniving in 
the conspiracy and was peremptorily dismissed the service. 

Inland Trade Disputes.—The next trouble was a purely domestic 


The “ Sudder Dewani Adalat,’ and the “ Sudder Nizamat Adalat,” 
were the chief civil and criminal courts of the Presidency at Calcutta. 
The “ Dewani Adalat” was presided over by the Governor and Members 
of Council, with native law officers, and was at once a court of original 
jurisdiction, and of appeal from sentences of the Mofussil courts where 
the matter in dispute was of a higher value than Re. 500. The “ Nizamaé 
Adalat” was under the presidency ofa chief officer called a “ Darogha,” 
with native law officers. Its business was to confirm and revise all sen- 
tences of the “ Phoujdari Adalat” and other criminal courts, when they 
were fo? the infliction of capital punishment or fines of more than Rs. 100. 
It was also a gourt of criminal appeal. 

Besides these courts, there was an authority given to the principal 
farmers in each pergunnah, to hold courts wherein they should have final 
judgment in civil matters where the subject in dispute was of less value 
a 10. And all Collectors and Senior merchants were made Justices of 
the Feace. 
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one, arising from the Company’s system of inland trade. The 
Directors had permitted their servants to monopolize the inland 
trade in salt and areca-nut, and the officers of whatever rank or 
service eagerly rushed into the speculation, little caring for the 
condition of the poorer ryots, so that they themselves made some 
profit out of the transactions. This system produced so much 
distress and ill-feeling amongst the natives that Clive felt the 
necessity of putting an end to it; and he accordingly instituted a 
society for the promotion of inland trade which should give the 
Company a steady profit, but prevent anarchy and individual 
speculation at the expense of the natives. The society only 
existed two years, when it was abolished by the direction of the 
Board at home, and a regular commission instituted in its place. 

Resignation of Lord Clive.—1767.—Lord Clive was at- 
tacked with illness in 1767; and much to the regret of all in 
India, and to the delight of his enemies at home, he was com- 
pelled by the advice of his doctors to resign his :post and return 
to England. 

His services to England and the East India Company are 
tersely summed up by Mr. Marshman in the following words :-—~ 
«When he landed in Calcutta, in 1757, he found the Company’s 
factory a heap of ruins, and their servants in exile. By 1767 he 
had made the Company the sovereigns of twenty-five millions of 
people, and masters of a revenue little short of one-half that of 
Eingland. He had laid the foundation of a great empire, contain- 
ing an irrepressible element of expansion. He had established 
the supremacy of Europe in Asia.” ! 

Nevertheless, on his return to England he was greatly per- 
secuted by the Directors. His conduct was termed ‘‘a mass of 
unheard-of villanies and corruption;” and after six years of 
suffering, with a heart half-broken by weariness and disappoint- 
ment, and a body full of pains and illness, the great conqueror 
put an end to his existence in November 1774. 
- Mr. Verelst succeeded him in the government of Bengal, and 
conducted it quietly and with ability for nearly two years. 

1769.—At the end of this period the peace of Hindostan was 
again seriously troubled by the presence of an immense army of 
300,000 Mahrattas, sent northwards by the Peskwa Madhoo 
Rao for the express purpose of avenging their defeat at Pani- 
pat eight years previously. 


' Marshman’s Hist. of India, vol. i. page 815. 
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This great host marched north without any intimation to the 
native princes, the emperor, or the English, of their actual 
purpose ; so that the panic was excessive throughout the whole 
country, none knowing whom was to be first attacked. 

The Mahrattas ravaged the whole of Rajpootana, and then, 
having compelled the Jauts to pay tribute, advanced to Delhi, 
which city was under the governorship of Zabita Khan, son of 
Nujib-u-dowla the Rohilla, who had been left there by Ahmed 
Khan in 1756 and had ruled exceedingly well. 

The emperor was at his residence in Allahabad at this time, 
and the Peshwa, sending an embassy to that city, offered to 
place Shah Alum in triumph on his ancestral throne if he 
would place himself entirely under Mahratta protection. The 
emperor wrote to Verelst asking him for his advice, and the 
Government of Calcutta most strongly dissuaded him from 
adopting a course so perilous to the interests of the Company. 
The bait, however, was too tempting. Shah Alum, dazzled by 
the prospect of thus easily obtaining the position which had been 
the dream of his life, accepted the offer of the Peshwa. 

1771.—Accordingly, on December 25th, 1771 he was crowned 
Mogul Emperor at Delhi with great pomp and ceremony by 
the Peshwa, who invested him with all outward emblems of 
sovereignty. 

1772.—The Mahrattas then overran Rohilcund, reduced the 
Dooab, and laid waste the whole province. They seized the person 
of Zabita Khan, threw him into prison, and cénfiscated his pro- 
perty ; and towards the autumn made a treaty with the Rohillas 
‘and the Nabob Vizier of Oude, the precise terms of which have 
never been discovered. All that is known is that the Mahrattas 
consented to retire on payment of forty lacs of rupees, guaranteed 
by Sujah-u-dowla, the Vizier, and that the latter afterwards 
refused this gift. 

1773.—In consequence of this refusal the Mahrattas deter- 
mined to plunder Oude; and the Rohillas, under Hafiz Ruhmut, 
joined with the Nabob in order to oppose them. 

The English were now dragged into the confusion by the 
unfortufiate and headstrong conduct of the Emperor. Wishing at 
once to geterid of the Mahratta supremacy he attacked their 
army und was of course thoroughly worsted. As.a punishment, 
the victors forced upon him the cession of the districts of Corah 
and Allahabad. But since these districts included a portion of 
the British territory the Bengal Government determined to 
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prevent such an illegal donation from taking place, and they 
openly announced this intention. 

Their territory was thus again in great peril; for although 
there was a powerful combination in their favour, consisting of the 
Nabob of Oude, the Emperor. and the Rohillas, yet the force of 
the enemy was overwhelmingly large; and if is more than pro- 
bable that the native troops on the side of the English would 
have been, as was so commonly the case. rendered worse than 
useless by the panic-fear which the presence of a vast army 
flushed with victory often inspired in their minds. 

But Providence again saved the now rising power of the Com- 
pany from destruction. The Peshwa at Poonah had planned an 
expedition in the South; and, completely disregarding his for- 
tunes in Hindostan, he summoned the whole army of the Mah- 
rattas to the Deckan. They accordingly retired, leaving the 
Company’s territories uninjured, and once more the Bengal mer- 
chants were at peace. - 

Progress of Events at Home.— Events at home now demand 
cur attention for a while, as they were of great importance in 
the history of the Company. 

The immense fortunes acquired by numbers of the servants 
of the Company at this time had excited considerable jealousy 
in England; while a certain amount of ridicule had been called 
down on their heads by their ostentatious manner of living, and 
lavish display of wealth. 

The feeling of indignation thus aroused was fostered by many 
other circumstances ; and eventually discussions of a very serious 
character took place in Parliament. It was declared that the 
whole constitution of the Company was bad, and that the great 
fortunes observed had been acquired by wholesale depositions of 
native princes and by a disgraceful system of oppression and 
extortion. 

The rules described on a previous page, by which a holder of 
£500 stock possessed one vote in the meetings of the Court of 
Proprietors, had led to a system of extensive bribery and cor- 
ruption, which was annually repeated when the time arrived for 
electing the new Directors.1 The India House was a constant 
scene of intrigues and jobbery. To so great an extent was this 
carried on, thgt in 1771 Parliament interfered, and after much 


' It is said that on one occasion Lord Shelburne laid out the immense 
sum of £100,000, by which he bought twe hundred votes, for the sole pur- 
pose of obtaining the election of Mr. Sullivan to the Directorate. 
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discussion appointed a Committee of Three, who were to sail at 
once for Calcutta, examine into all matters connected with the 
Company’s management, and make such reforms as they should, 
after due consideration, deem necessary. 

Vansittart, Scrafton, and Colonel Forde were appointed Super - 
visors, and sent out; but the ship never reached land, and was 
supposed to have foundered in a storm near the Cape. Thus 
unhappily perished the late Governor, and the gallant soldier, 
muny times saviour of Calcutta ! 

Soon afterwards a dispute arose between the Company and the 
Crown as to the actual ownership of the possessions acquired by 
the former in India, each party claiming them as their own, the 
former by right of conquest, the latter by the law of the Con- 
stitution. 

in the midst of this disturbed state of affairs it was discovered 
that a large deficit had taken place in the Company's revenue, 
and the Directors begged Parliament for permission to institute 
a public loan. ‘The excitement which this request caused in 
England was very great! ‘The confession of temporal bankruptcy 
gave a deathblow_tu all the preconceived ideas so rife in England 
as to the inexhaustible wealth of India; and azcordingly, in 
1772, a Seleet Committee was appointed, and the whole system 
of fraud vivlence and oppression by which certain individuai 
members had been enriched, was laid bare to the nation. 

An impassioned debate ensued in Parliament, in the course of 
which Lord Clive made his celebrated speech on Indian affairs: 
and in 1773 the two Houses passed and promulgated a 
‘« Reconstruction Act,’ with the tollowing regulauons :— 

The Reconstruction Act of 1773.—A loan of oue milion 
from the public funds was to be granted from the Treasury — 
No Member or Proprietor was in any case to have more than 

ur votes in the Courts; and the amount of stock qualifving 

f for one vote was raised from £500 to £1000.—The Governor of 
Calcutta was to be called ** Governor-General,” having supreme 
command over all the Presidencies, and no.ninated by Parlhament 
every five years.—A ‘“ Supreme Court” was established at Cal- 
cutta, presided over by learned Inglish lawyers, having full civil, 
criminal, admiralty and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. it was also 
constituted a’Court of Record, of ** oyer and terminer,” and of 


' The deficit amounted to a million in India, and a million and a half in 
England. 


\\ 
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Quarter Sessions; and a Chief Justice and five Puisne Judges 
were appointed to carry out its duties.! 

By the plan of Warren Hastings, which was partially adopted, 
the natives were to have their own laws administered to them; and 
by his 28rd Rule ‘‘‘ Moulavies,” or expounders of the Maho- 
medan law, and “ Pundits,” or mterpreters of Hindu Law, were 
appointed to attend regularly in each court.® . 

The effect of this Act of Reconstruction upon the state of the 
Company at home was beneficial; but in India it worked less 
satisfactorily, owing to the circumstance of its having been drawn 
up by a Parliamentary Committee, who were all more or less 
ignorant of the actual state of affairs in that country. 


(V.)—Affairs in Madras and Bombay, 1761—1778. 


1761.—In 1761, Nizam Ali seized and imprisoned his brother, 
Salabat Jung, the Subahdar of the Deckan, and proclaimed him-~- 
self Nizam in his place; an event calculated to produce great 
uneasiness at Madras since the usurper was known to favour the, 
pretensions of France. But no open act took place till two years 
later, and meanwhile the interests of the residents were directed 


' The powers of the Supreme Court may be divided into eight classes— 

(i.) It tried all actions arising amongst Europeans in Bengal, Behar 
and Orissa. 

(IL.) It tried and determined all causes against the Company or the 
subjects of the Crown, by natives who had property in Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, whether these actions were real, personal, or 
mixed. 

(III.) It was given an equitable jurisdiction similar to that of the 
Court of Chancery in England. 

(IV.) It was a court of “oyer and terminer” over Fort William, 
Calcutta, and the surrounding factories. n 

(V.) It wasa Court of Probate and Divorce with reference to all 
British subjects in the presidency. 

(V1I.) It had a power of appointment of guardians over lunatics and 
infants. 

(VII.) It had civil and criminal jurisdiction in admiralty matters ; 
and lastly — 

(VIII.) It had full ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

The only appeal from its decisions lay to the king in council. 

2 In the year 1780, when the Governor-General in council was invested 
by Parliament with the power of making laws and regifations for the 
newly-acquired countries, the 23rd rule of Warren Hastings’ plan was nem. 
con. roade law in India. The 27th section enacted that the “Koran” 
should be the standard of law for Mahomedans; and the “ Vedas,” or 
“ Dharma Shastras,” for Hindus. 
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to the affairs of the Carnatic and Tanjore. The occurrences 
referred to do not reflect great credit on the English officials 
then at Madras, but they will serve to show what sort of policy 
was in those days deemed justifiable. 

Mahomet Ali had entirely neglected to discipline his army, 
and believed himself to be perfectly sectire in his office with 
the guaranteed assistance of the English contingent; but in 
order to provide for the maintenance of this force, the President 
of Madras demanded a payment of fifty lacs of rupees from the 
Nabob. Mahomet Ali pleaded inability, but suggested that the 
combined forces should fleece Tanjore, which was reported to be 
very rich. The President refused this open attack, but sent a 
message to the Rajah of Tanjore, that unless he made a large 
payment of money, his dominions would be ravaged and confiscated. 
The unhappy Rajah consented ; and such was the manner in which 
the expense of the Carnatic contingent was defrayed! 

1763.—In 1763 the “ Peace of Paris” acknowledged Mahomet 
Ali as Nabob of the Carnatic, and declared Salabat Jung to be 
Subahdar. But those who framed the law little dreamed of 
what its effect would be. Nizam Ali immediately put his captive 
brother to death, so as for ever to destroy Salabat’s title to the 
Subahdari, and to secure himself in that office as of right. 

Nizam Ali thus became actual Subahdar. His first act was to 
proclaim hostility to the English, and to refuse to recognise 
Mahomet Ali as Nabob of the Carnatic. 

The danger was obviated by the bold front of one or two 
regiments of English soldiers, which frightened the Nizam into 
quietude; whilst a firman was easily obtained from the puppet 
emperor at Delhi, declaring the Company’s ally, Nabob of the 
Carnatic, independently of the present or any future Subahdar 
of the Deckan. Thus the Carnatic became a sovereignty for ever 
removed from the interference of the Subahdar. 

1765.—Affair of the Northern Circars.—In the year 1765, 
on the same day that Clive obtained the grant of the Dewani for 
the Company, he persuaded the emperor to give up the Northern 
Circars to the English. (August 12th, 1765.) 

The Nizam, however. refused his consent to this arrangement, 
declarifhg with much truth that the lands had been given to 
the French® and, sending a message to this effect to the Pre- 
sident of Madras, he threatened to annihilate the British in the 
South, .if any course of action entailing the loss of that district to 
the French were persisted in. 
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The President, somewhat startled at this threat, sent Colonel 
Calliaud to Hyderabad to make a treaty, which was accordingly 
concluded on November 1} 2th, 1765. 

First Treaty with the Nizam.—The terms were that the Northern 
Circars were to be held by the English as from the Nizam, the 
Company paying him an anunal subsidy of eight lacs of rupees, 
and furnishing a contingent of two battalions of infantry with six 
guns’ to defend the district. 

It seems clear that this arrangement was founded on a mistaken 
policy. The Circars were held by direct gift from the emperor ; 
and to make this territory the subject of a treaty with the emperor's 
officer, the Subahdar of the Deckan, was a course highly impru- 
dent, being virtually-an acknowledgment of the independence of 
the Nizam. and of the weakness of the Madras Government. 

Hyder Ali—But events. of greater importance were about to 
take place. Hyder Ali was now Rajah of Mysore. Though he’ 
had hitherto pursued his career\Without provoking the hostility 
of the English, a war broke out ‘3p 1766 which lasted thirty- 
three years, and caused terrible loss of life to the soldiers of the 
Company. *: 

In order to understand the positior\, Hyder Ali occupied at 
this period, a short sketch of his life is nevessary 

Hyder Ali.—Hyder Ali was born inSJ702. He was son 
of Futteh Mahomed, a Moguk officer, who died while 
in command of a small body of troofs 12 the Punjaub ; 
leaving his son in the somewhat humble position of a 
‘““naik,” 1 having 20} men under his @rders It hap- 
pened that at this period the Rajah of Mysore, repre- 
sentative of a family who had reigned§ for 200 years, 

consigned all his real power inta the hagpds of his vizier, 
Nunjeraj: and Hyder Ali, considerimgz any service 
better than that of the powerless empgror of Delhi, 
persuaded his soldiers to join the arm@ of Mysore. 
This was effected in 1750. After five yeamp service, in 
which he greatly distinguished himself, Hyadger was made 
commander of the fortress of Dindigul, with “nstructions 
to raise bodies of troops, and retain theil. under his 
orders. ‘he manner in which he acco# wasshéd this 
task was characteristic. He led a mara‘ {ions life, and 
28° plan v 
1A “Naik” in the Mogul army was a rank somew4t the “ Arous to a 


i Captain” in Europe. At the present time a corpora’ the “ Vedave uriny 
is called a “ Naik.” , 









& 
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invited into his fortress all the criminals and free- 
booters in the country round. These flocked to him in 
large numbers, so that in 1757, when the Peshwa in- 
vaded Mysore, Hyder had a force of 10,000 men under 
his command with a large steck of guns and ammuni- 
tion. He soon became a landed proprietor; for on an 

- occasion when the Mysore treasury was exhausted by 
the heavy payments made to buy off the Mahrattas, 
and when the royal army mutinied for pay, Hyder, 
assisting greatly in quelling the disturbances, was pre- 
sented with a considerable estate in return for his ser- 
vices. He was made commander-in-chief in Mysore in 
1759; and receiving presents of more land, became 
possessed of almost half the Raj in his own right. His 
power was now so great that Nunjeraj, overawed, re- 
tired into private life, while Hyder became responsible 
minister to the Rajah. A powerful attack being made 
upon him by one Kundeh Rao, Hyder fled to Nunjeraj, 
implored him to resume his position, and then, taking 
command of the army, defeated captured and im- 
prisoned Kundeh Rao." He then compelled Nunjeraj 
and the Rajah to resign in his favour, Hyder thus 
became Rajah of Mysore in 1761, and extended his 
territories by capturing Bednore in 1763 and South 
Canara in 1764. 

In 1765 the Peshwa Madhoo Rao resolving if possible to 
put a stop to the rising power-of Hyder Ali, sent against him 
an army, which was commanded by Roghoji Bhonslay now Rajah 
of Berar, and Raghoba brother to the Peshwa. Being twice 
defeated, Hyder bought off the Mahrattas by a payment of thirty- 
two lacs of rupees and the cession of all the territories he had 
acquired beyond the Mysore frontier. 

1766.—But next year he again assumed the offensive and 
captured Calicut and Malabar. The Peshwa then made a grand 
alliance with the Nizam and the English, who agreed to treat 
Hyder as a common enemy to the peace of the South of India, 
and to unite for the purpose of crushing him. Thus commenced 
the first Mysore War. 

First Mysbre War, 1767.—The war was commenced by the 


1 It is related that Hyder shut Kundeh Rao in an iron cage like a 
_paroquet, and fed him on crumbs of rice and seeds, in mockery. The 
unfortunate man soon died under this barbarous treatment. 
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advance of the Mahrattas, who crossed the Kistna in January, 
1767, and plundered the northern districts of Mysore. Hyder 
diplomatically offered a large payment if they would retire; and 
the Peshwa, accepting the offer, drew off his troops to Poonah. 

The other allies, namely the Nizam, and the English under 
Colonel Smith, prepared to attack the enemy ; but the plans of 
the English were suddenly upset by the desertion of the Nizam 
from the confederacy. The latter opened negotiations with the 
Mysoreans, but, acting with his usual duplicity, he first plotted 
with Nunjeraj to upset Hyder, and then wrote to Hyder pro- 
mising to place the late minister in his hands if he would make 
an alliance. Hyder consented, and Nunjeraj being delivered into 
his hands was thrown into prison under circumstances of great 
brutality. : 

The English thereupon retired, and the Nizam joined Hyder. 

The tables were now completely turned; and the united 
armies of Mysore and Hyderabad attacked Colonel Smith at 
Changama in September. After a hard struggle, Smith won a 
decided victory and caused great loss of life amongst the ranks 
of the enemy. But his force being too weak to effect any 
important result he wisely continued his retreat to Madras, the 
army marching in excellent order. 

1768.—Soon afterwards the English created a diversion by 
attacking a place near Hyderabad, which so terrified the Nizam 
that he retreated northwards in great haste and at once came 
to terms. 

Second treaty with, the Nizam, 1768.—A Treaty was accord- 
ingly drawn up, the terms of which are perhaps among the 
most strange of any that have ever received the signature of 
a British envoy. It is quite clear that that officer was on the 
present occasion acting under the influence of terror. There 
were four principal stipulations :— 

(1.) The English were to ‘‘ pay tribute ” to the Nizam for the 
Northern Circars.2 

(2.) The Guntoor Circar was not to be claimed by the 
Company till after the death of Bassalat Jung, the Nizam’s 
brother, who now held it.3 

a 


! The peculiar character of the whole of this documefft might almost 
be gathered from its preamble, wherein Hyder Ali, then one of the greatest 

wers in India, was contemptuously styled “ Hyder Naik.” 

? But the Northern Circars were held direct from the Emperor. (See, 


page 111). 
This clause afterwards involved the company in great difficulties. 
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(3.) The English were to pay “chout” to the Mahrattas." 

(4.). In order to pay this, the English guaranteed to conquer 
the Carnatic Balaghat from Hyder Ali, and pay the money out of 
the proceeds of the annexation! ! 

The extraordinary nature of this last clause renders it difficult 
to believe that it could seriously have formed part of a solemn 
Treaty intended to be adhered to by both the contracting parties, 
yet such was the case. The whole affair seems to have been 
grievously mismanaged. 

In the autumn of the same year an expedition was sent from 
Bombay which was so far successful that the English took 
Mangalore and Onore and held them a month or two, after 
which the forts were easily recaptured by the Mysoreans. 

But while Hyder was thus occupied on the western coast 
Colonel Smith marched into Mysore and captured nearly half of 
his dominions. 

The Rajah offered terms, which were, perhaps unwisely, re- 
jected ; for the Mysoreans at once marched down on Smith’s lines 
at Bangalore and forced him to raise the siege of that city and 
retire to Colar. 

1769.—Heré the English forces remained inactive for many 
months, during which Hyder Ali ravaged the Carnatic, Trichi- 
nopoly, Madura, and Tinnevelly. He accomplished this with 
such success that before the end of the year he had recovered all 
the districts previously lost and was able to present a bold 
front to the enemy, with an army reinforced in numbers and full 
of energy. Colonel Smith marched into Mysore to meet him; but 
Hyder by a rapid and clever flank movement evaded that officer, 
and appeared suddenly and unexpectedly before Madras itself. 

Treaty with Hyder Ali, 1769.—The government were panic- 
stricken, and without attempting a defence humbly promised to 
grant any terms the Rajah might dictate. Hyder demanded an 
offensive and defensive Treaty, which was accordingly made; and 
the Rajah then requested that an order should be sent to Colonel 
Smith requiring him to remain peaceably in camp without in any 
way acting on the offensive. This also was acceded to, and the 
indigngnt officer was compelled to remain at rest while his enemy 
marched past him back into Mysore. 

1770.—Hyder now believed himself sufficiently strong to defy 


1 “ Chout,” was only paid to the Mahrattas as a kind of black-mail, 
by those surrounding nations who were unable to defend themselves agamst 
the encroachments of those marauders. 
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the Mahrattas, and he accordingly opposed them openly. But 
Madhoo Rao brought a large army into the field and, utterly 
defeating the Mysoreans in the west, forced Hyder to come to 
terms ‘The Peshwa demanded a crore of rupees as compensation ; 
but the Rajah, considering the amount too great, refused to accede 
to such an indignity and closed the interview. The Mahrattas 
therefore again advanced ; and Hyder, who was then entangled 
in the Western Ghauts, fancying that he could fight the enemy 
better on the plains, retreated inland in order to draw them on. 
When night came on, however, he found himself entangled in a 
very difficult pass ; and declaring that it was impossible to effect 
anything till the morning, he caused his tent to be pitched in a 
convenient spot and invited his principal officers to spend the 
remainder of the night in drunkenness and dissipation. In the 
midst of their revelry the camp was attacked by the watchful 
Mahrattas who had had information conveyed to them by their 
spies, and terrible scenes of slaughter and confusion ensued. 
Surprised like the rest, Hyder’s eldest son Tippoo Sahib, who 
commanded the cavalry, galloped in haste to obtain the orders of 
his father. He found Hyder completely intoxicated and quite 
incapable of any sensible action. The only attention the Rajah paid 
to his son’s words was to rail at him for daring to disturb the party 
so unreasonably ; and on the latter’s remonstrating, Hyder lost all 
command of himself, used insulting language, and finally struck 
Tippoo on the shoulder, who, incensed at the insult, swore solemnly 
not to draw his sword that night. He kept his word, and the 
Mysorean army were beaten at all points. 

A complete rout ensued and Hyder fled in haste to Seringa- 

atam. 

He then appealed for help to the English under the Treaty of 
the previous year. But Sir John Lindsay, who had been sent 
out by Parlhament to control the affairs of Madras, insisted upon 
making a Treaty with the Mahrattas, and leaving Hyder to his 
fate. 

That prince never forgave or forgot this deliberate breach of 
faith, and he swore a solemn oath on the Koran (Tippoo Sahib 
following his example), that he would for ever cherish the direst 
hatred against the English, and would use every means in his 
power to crush them out of India. ° 

He succeeded in buying off the Mahrattas with an immediate 
payment of thirty-six lacs of rupees and a cession of territory 
promising an annual income of fourteen lacs. 
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(VI.)—Warren Hastings’ Administration, 1772—1785. 


In 1772, Warren Hastings, for years an eminent Bengal 
civilian, was appointed to carry on the duties of President at 
Calcutta, 

Warren Hastings——Warren Hastings was born in 1782, 
and at the age of 18 was sent to Calcutta in the office 
of one of the merchants there. His talents early dis- 
played themselves. and in 1757, while at the age of 
25, he was appointed representative of the Company at 
the great Durbar at Moorshedabad, after the battle of 
Plassy. While at the age of only 28 he became a 
member of the Calcutta Council (1760), and was nobly 
distinguished from the rest of the men of his time by 
his high principle and moral character. In 1763 
he returned home, and next year was sent out as 
second in the Council to Vansittart. In 1772, he 
was chosen Governor of Bengal to succeed Mr. 
Verelst, and commenced his duties on April 13th of 
that year. 

His first act was to appoint the Members of Council. They 
consisted of General Clavering, Colonel Monson, Mr. Barwell, 
and Mr. Francis. 

The new Governor afterwards set himself busily to work to 
reform the Revenue administration of the country ; ; and for this 
purpose he transferred the central office from Moorshedabad to 
Calcutta. At the same time he made some necessary alterations 
in the arrangements of the Courts of Justice which had been 
established by Lord Clive in 1765.1 

The innovations Hastings introduced were for the most 
part advantageous; though he unfortunately stopped short of 
the abolition of the system of farming the revenues, which had 
led to so much distress amongst the ryots, and which was de- 
stined to cause considerable trouble to later governors in dealing 
with the land question of the Bengal Presidency. 2 

1773.—Next year the “‘ Reconstruction Act” was passed,’ and 
Hastings was constituted first “Governor-General.” .At the 
same time the Supreme Court of Calcutta was established by 


1 See notes, pages 104, 109. 
? See below, pages 138, 153. 
> See page 109. 
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13 Geo. III. c. 63; and at the close of the year the jud 
arrived. Their advent was the signal for the commencement 
of those troubles which characterized the administration of 
Warren Hastings, and which ended in his ruin. They were 
completely ignorant of Hindu customs;1 and they were appa- 
rently imbued with the idea that their functions were those of 
government, and that, if they pleased, they might issue orders 
even to the Governor-General himself. 

Rohilla War.—In this year a war with the Rohillas broke out, 
which formed a subject for considerable discussion in England. 

Sujah-u-dowla, the Nabob of Oude, announced to the Governor- 
General that the inhabitants of Rohilcund had refused to pay to 
him the tribute of forty lacs which they had promised when the 
Mahrattas retired southwards in 1773, and he offered to yield 
up the whole of this sum to the English if that nation would 
assist him to reduce the power of the Rohillas. 

Hastings was induced to give his consent owing to the advice 
of the council, and considering the poverty of the Treasury at this 
period. But it is difficult to justify his conduct except on the 
slender grounds of a certain vague policy discernible in the extir- 
pation of a neighbouring people who might at some future time 
become troublesome. 

A Treaty was accordingly made with the Nabob-vizier that, if 
the war was successful, he should be permitted to purchase the 
districts of Colar and Allahabad for fifty lacs of rupees? The 
Rohillas were stricken with fear, and Hafiz Ruhmut, their brave 
chieftain, implored the Vizier to spare his country on condition of 
the Rohillas defraying whatever expenses Sujah had been put to 
when defending Rohilcund against the M ahrattas. : 

But the Vizier demanded the enormous sum of 200 lacs, and 
the Rohillas to a man declared they would die sooner than submit 
to such extortion. 


' Mr. Marshman tells an amusing anecdote illustrative of the ignorance 
and bigotry of these gentlemen. He says:—“ As the judges stepped on 
shore, one of them observing the bare legs and feet of the natives who 
crowded to the sight, said to his colleague, ‘Our court, brother, cegtainly 
was not established before it was needed. I trust we shall not have been 
six months in the country before these victims of oppression are comfor- 
tably provided with shoes and stockings.’””—(Hist. of India, I. 346.) 

. * The government of these districts caused much expense to the Com- 
pany, and never Phaser a surplus. The arrangement thus made was 
y 


therefore apparently a satisfactory one. 
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Both sides prepared for war, and on April 23rd 1773 the 
allied troops marched into Rohilcund and fought the first and 
only battle of the war, in which the bold Rohiilas were almost 
exterminated, and Hafiz Ruhmut killed. After desolating the 
country the victors retired to their own territory. 

Disorders at Calcutta, 1774—1775.—The council at Cal- 
cutta was now divided into various factions, and party feeling 
began to rise high in the Presidency. The judges and members 
of council were opposed to Warren Hastings, and a majority was 
formed against him owing to whose intrigues and misrepresenta- 
tions the Directors at home commenced a system of hostility 
to the Governor-General, thwarting him in every endeavour, and 
misconstruing every action that be undertook. 

1775.—One of the earliest symptoms of this ill-feeling was the 
recall at the commencement of the year 1775 of the Resident 
whom Hastings had appointed at the court of the Nabob, and the 
substitution there of a certain Mr. Bristow. 

This officer’s first act was to demand an immediate payment 
within fourteen days of all the arrears due from the Vizier to the 
Company, an act of impolicy so palpable that Hastings warmly 
denounced it both openly and in private. Still more astonished 
was he when Mr. Bristow proceeded to order the British troops 
at once to retire from Rohilcund, a course of action calculated 
completely to stultify their conquest of the country. Hastings in- 
dignantly remonstrated, but the Resident showed him the pri- 
vate orders of the Directors containing definite instructions to 
himself to adopt this course with the conquered country. 

The conduct of the Directors in giving secret instructions to a 
Resident, instead of permitting the orders to come through the 
Governor-General direct, implied a wanton insult. The consti- 
tution of the Company was violated; and Hastings, now justly in- 
censed, wrote a solemn protest against their behaviour. 

The next act of open upposition to the wishes of the Governor- 
General came from the Council. Sujah-u-dowla, the Nabob- Vizier, 
died the same year (1775), and his son Asoff-u-dowla succeeding 
him wrote to Calcutta requesting the support of the Company. 
But Francis, much against the wishes of Hastings (and Mr. 
Barwell who always sided with his chief), by means of his 
Majority at the Council meeting compelled the Governor-General 
to send an order to Asoff-u-dowla to the effect that all relations 
with Oude were now at an end, and that Asoff’s succession must 
be based on a new Treaty with the Company, ceding Benares 
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absolutely into their. hands1 The Nabob, powerless to effect 
anything against the English and protesting that the demand was 
an open violation of justice, was forced to consent, and thus the 
most sacred city of India fell into the hands of the Company. 

Great disturbances ensued mainly owing to the rash conduct 
of Mr. Bristow. 

The Begums of Oude.—When the late vizier died, it was 
believed that he had amassed large sums of money; and on the 
zenana being searched after his funeral, rupees to the amount of 
two millions sterling were found there. This sum the Begums 
refused to give up to Asoff, declaring that it was bequeathed for 
their own private use; but the new vizier’s treasury being com- 
pletely empty, he claimed the rupees as public money, basing 
his demand on the exigencies of the state and the absolute neces- 
sity for this fund in order to carry on the government. Mr. 
Bristow was called in and decided in favour of the Begums, com- 
pelling Asoff-u-dowla to return them the whole of the property ; 
the effect of which rash act was that the vizier, being unable to 
meet the arrears of pay due to his soldiers, narrowly escaped being 
murdered in the terrible mutiny of the troops which followed and 
which is said to have cost the lives of 20,000 men! 

The disputes at Calcutta now began to assume a more serious 
aspect. It was truly a “house divided against itself.” There 
was not merely opposition, but even open hostility in the council ; 
and every proposal of the Governor was ridiculed by the majority 
of three headed by Francis, the most intractable and furious 
member of council that has perhaps ever sat on that august 
Board. He seemed to care little for the interests of the public or 
the state, so that he carried out his plan of opposition to Hastings; 
and with Clavering and Monson occupied his time in bringing 
and inviting charges against Hastings and Barwell, condescend- 
ing even to request the natives. to aid in this high and noble 
crusade. At home the Directors abetted the fractious members 
and kept ready a complete list of all the charges (however pre- 
posterous and unproved) to fling in the face of Hastings on his 
return. 

Nuncomar.—One of the most prominent of these accusations 


! The chief reason which Hastings are against this dem&nd was that 
it was a direct blow at all the religious feelings of the Hindus, to wound 
which was to alienate them from our rule in the completest manner pos- 
sible, just at a period when we ought to have striven to gain their affec- 
tions 
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related to the case of Nuncomar, a Brahman, who was accused of 
the crime of forgery and being on the clearest evidence convicted 
by the Supreme Court was sentenced to death. 

It happened that this Nuncomar had been one of those who 
accused Hastings of embezzlement, and the members of Council 
strongly deprecated the execution of the criminal, declaring that 
Hastings was murdering him in order to prevent the charge being 
brought forward.1 The judges were even threatened by Francis 
if they persisted in ordering the execution; but they haughtily 
replied that they were the supreme expounders of the law, and 
would not be dictated to on any pretence whatever. 

This was the first instance of the execution of a Brahman, and 
it caused the greatest horror amongst the entire native popula- 
tion who crowded to witness the profanation with tears in their 
eyes. 

It was afterwards discovered that the entire charge brought by 
Nuncomar against Hastings was a fabrication, the letter upon 
which the evidence depended being a forgery. 

1776.—The feelings of the persecuted Governor-General had 
at this time been so worked upon by the constant opposition he 
experienced, and by the never-ending scenes of strife and hostility 
which took place, both at home and in India, that he determined 
to resign: and, happening to mention this intention to his agent 
at home in a private letter, the latter, unable to keep silence, 
began to speak openly in London of the Governor's determination. 

Before the time arrived however when he proposed to carry 
out his intention, Hastings obtained a casting vote in the Council 
by the death of Colonel Monson. He therefore wrote again to 
his agent announcing his intention of remaining in India. 

But the Directors, anxious to get rid of him, seized the pretext 
afforded them by the first letter (though it was private and un- 
official), and declared him to have resigned his appointment. 

1777.—Acting on this hasty and ill-judged announcement of 
the Board of Directors, General Clavering culminated the matter 
by attempting to assume the insignia of Government as senior 
Member of Council. He went one day with a body of soldiers to 
the Coyncil chamber, and read the oaths of office as Governor- 
General. Hastings at once declared him an usurper, and shut 
the gates of Fort William against him! The matter was referred 


' There is not the slightest evidence that Hastings ever promoted or 
even gave his consent to Nuncomar’s prosecution. 
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to the Judges of the Supreme Court, who decided in favour of 
Warren Hastings, and Clavering’s disappointment was so great 
that it preyed upon his spirits and caused his death a few months 
later. 

Francis still continued his opposition in the most bitter and 
open manner, and at last the ill-feeling between him and Hast- 
ings broke out into open warfare when Mr. Barwell retired to 
England. In order not to prevent the latter’s resignation, 
Francis had promised the Governor-General that he would not 
take any advantage of the majority thus gained in the Council ; 
but as soon as Barwell had sailed, he broke his promise. 
Hastings openly accused his enemy of deception, and the matter 
was settled by a duel in which Francis was wounded. 

Soon afterwards the latter returned to England, and Warren 
Hastings was left for a time at rest. 

But previously to this the Mahrattas had again become trouble- 
some. Their great families were rising into importance, and the 
peace of India was again disturbed by open warfare. 

Mahratta Affairs, 1772—1775.—Madhoo Rao the Peshwa 
died in 1772, and was succeeded by his brother Narain Rao 
whom Raghoba at once caused to be assassinated. In 1773 
Raghoba seized the crown and made war on the Nizam, who pur- 
chased peace with twenty lacs of rupees. Nana Furnuvese and 
Saccaram Bappoo, two able statesmen, at once determined to 
crush the rising power of the bold Raghoba; and they placed on 
the throne an infant whom they took from the zenana, and who was 
reputed to be the posthumous child of Madhoo Rao. This child, 
when only ten days’ old, was installed under the title of Madhoo 
Rao the Second, and the government was assumed by Saccaram 
Bappoo and Nana Furnuvese. 

In 1774 Raghoba took the field against the Regents in com- 
pany with Morari Rao, and gained a signal victory. But, instead 
of following this up by marching straight on Poonah, he went off 
to Burhampore and then to Guzerat, where he begged for the 
co-operation of his countryman the Gwickwar. 

It happened that at this time the kingdom of Guzerat was 
suffering under domestic troubles. Govind Rao and ,Futteh 
Sing, brothers, (sons of Damaji Gwickwar, the son of Pilaji 
Gwickwar, the first sovereign), were disputing for the possession 
of the throne. Raghoba’s design, accordingly, was to gain the 
aid and countenance of one of the brothers by assisting him to 
establish himself as Rajah. He chose to support the claims of 
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Futteh Sing, and in this undertaking was joined by Holkar and 
Sindia, the great Mahratta chieftains, with all their forces. 

1775.—Next year Nana Furnuvese, by clever intrigue, suc- 
eéeded in detaching both Holkar and Sindia from this dangerous 
alliance, promising them large sums of money if they remained 
neutral. They therefore drew off and left Raghoba and the 
Gwickwar to act alone. 

Raghoba then sent overtures to Bombay to implore the protee- 
tion of the English; and the Government of that Presidency 
acting on their own responsibility, and without the knowledge or 
consent of Warren Hastings, made an arrangement with Raghoba 
which is known as the Treaty of Surat. 

Treaty of Surat, March 6th, 1775.—The Treaty was signed 
by Raghoba in person at a durbar at Surat, whence it takes its 
name, the terms being as follows:— 

Raghoba was to cede Salsette aud Bassein,’ for purposes 
of trade to the English, and to pay an annual subsidy of 
thirty-seven lacs to the Bombay Government. 

The English were to assist Raghoba to regain the throne of 
the Peshwa. 

This Treaty was at the outset unconstitutional, for the Regu- 
lating Act of 1773 expressly provided that the “subordinate Pre- 
sidencies (namely, those of Fort St. George and Bombay), in the 
particular cases of concluding Treaties and applying revenues, 
levying and employing forces, and, in general, in all matters of 
civil and military administration, are placed wander the super- 
intendence of the Government-General of Bengal.” Hence the 
Bombay Government could make no Treaty without the consent of 
Hastings and the Council. Moreover, the subsidy guaranteed by 
Raghoba should have been made payable, not to the Bombay 
Government, but to the Company as a whole. 

But the Treaty, once made, might well have been supported; and 
the conduct of Francis, who forced the Governor-General to dis- 
allow the arrangement, embroiled the English in great troubles. 

lst Mahratta War, 1775.—Colonel Keating. who commanded 
@ contingent of British troops at Bombay, was then ordered to 
effect a gunction with Raghoba, and co-operate with him durmg 


| Salsette is an island, and Baseein an excellent port near Bombay. The 
territory included was about 150 square miles, and great advantages would 
have accrued from its possession owing to increased facilities for trading. 

* “ Analysis of the Gonstitution of the East India Company,” by Peter 
Auber, Secretary to the Court of Directors (published in 1822), p. 376. 
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the campaign. But he had advanced only as far as the river 
Mhye when he was attacked by the Regent’s army. 

Battle of Arras.—A battle was fought at Arras, near Baroda, 
in which Keating gained a complete victory. The Mahrattas 
fled to the Nerbudda, leaving their guns in the hands of the 
English; and immediately afterwards Futteh Sing, marching 
from Guzerat, effected a junction with Keating. The success 
was thus complete. 

Francis at once employed his power in the Council to undo all 
that had been done, in opposition to the wishes of Warren Hast- 
ings who desired to uphold the Treaty of Surat. The majority 
was against the Governor-General, and accordingly a circular, 
expressed in strong terms, was written to the native princes, ac- 
cusing the Bombay Government of wilful disobedience to orders, 
disallowing everything that had been done, and declaring the Treaty 
null and void. 

The effect of this conduct was instantly to alienate the Gwick- 
war and Raghoba without creating any alliance with their op- 
ponents, the Regency; to lose thirty-seven lacs of rupees per 
annum to the Company; and wantonly to disgrace the Bombay 
Government in the eyes of the native princes. 

The Regency at Poonah at once demanded back the districts 
of Salsette and Bassein, declaring that Raghoba could not per se 
have given away any territory belonging to the Peshwa; and 
that, at any rate, the Treaty being now null and void, the ceded 
country belonged to the Mahrattas as before. 

But Colonel Upton, acting for the Company, refused to deliver 
up the ceded districts to Nana Furnuvese, saying that they be- 
longed to Raghoba as Peshwa, and, that if they were to be re- 
turned, they should be returned to him only. The Regents, 
highly incensed at this contemptuous denial of their dignity, 
declared that their young charge Madhoo Rao the Second was 
alone head of the Mahratia state, and demanded that the Bom- 
bay Government should not only give back the districts, but 
should distinctly refuse tu give the pretender, Raghoba, the title 
or rights of Peshwa. 

Accordingly Colonel Upton, on behalf of the Government de- 
clared war with the Mahrattas, stating that the Bombay authori- 
ties had determined to support Raghoba. Thereupon the Regents 
offered a Treaty. 

If Colonel Upton had seriously reflected he would have re- 
membered that, having lately declared Raghoba to be Peshwa, 
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he could not, with the smallest show of common sense, sign a 
Treaty with Nana Furnuvese and Saccaram Bappoo as repre- 
sentatives of the Mahratta state. But, acting upon the impulse 
of the moment, he unhesitatingly accepted. 

Treaty of Poorunder, March 1st, 1776.—The Treaty was 
signed on March the lst 1776 at Poorunder, and its terms were 
as follows :— 

The British army was to quit the field on the condition of 
their retaining the island. of Salsette, but relinquishing 
all other territories previously belonging to the Mah- 
rattas. They were to receive twelve lacs a year, and 
to enjoy the revenues of Broach so long as they inter- 
fered not with the Mahratta Government, and acknow- 
ledged Madhoo Rao the Second as Peshwa. 

Raghoba was to be disallowed; and to receive three lacs a 
year from the Mahrattas, on condition of his remaining 
beyond the Godaveri River. 

This Treaty was one very advantageous to the Company under 
the circumstances, and as their Treaty with Raghoba had been 
broken off by the Supreme Government, it was open to them to 
maintain the treaty of Poorunder at the expense of that of Surat, 
one of the two being a necessity. 

But the Bombay Government, indignant at the veto placed 
by the Council upon their first Treaty, determined obstinately to 
uphold it, and acted in such an imprudent and hasty manner that 
the whole Mabratta power was at once lashed into fury. ‘They 
deliberately broke the terms of the Treaty of Poorunder, and, 
offering Raghoba an asylum at Surat, marched their armies into 
Broach 

The Regency, enraged beyond parallel at this deliberate breach 
of faith, proclaimed war to the knife; but the Bombay Govern- 
ment treated their menaces with the utmost contempt, and osten- 
tatiously paraded Raghoba as an honoured guest into Bombay 
itself. Shortly afterwards their triumph was completed by the 
reception of a despatch from the Court of Directors at home re- 
fusing to acknowledge the lreaty of Poorunder and upholding 
the Treaty of Surat. | 

1778.— Unexpected discords amongst the Mahrattas themselves 
now seemed Yo favour the Company’s position at Bombay. Fora 
cousin of Nana Furnuvese, by name Maroba Furnuvese, who. had 
quarrelled with the Nana and induced Saccaram Bappoo to op- 
pose the latter in every way, Seized the opportunity to forma 
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party at court, headed by Holkar and himself, and tacitly sup- 
ported by Saccaram Bappoo, whose object was to support Rag- 
hoba’s claim to the crown. 

This new party of course appealed to the Bombay Govern- 
ment for assistance. The latter at once granted their request, 
and wrote to Calcutta for advices. Warren Hastings approved of 
their conduct for two reasons. first, because he felt that, since 
the Treaty of Surat was now in force, the duty of the Company 
was to support the title of Raghoba, and it was to their interest to 
secure him rapidly and safely in his coveted position. Secondly, 
because he knew that Nana Furnuvese was well disposed to the 
French, and that it would be advantageous if his power could be 
overthrown. 

Nana Furnuvese at once retired to Poorunder, finding the 
united strength of Saccaram Bappoo, Maroba Furnuvese, Raghoba, 
Holkar, and the Bombay Government, somewhat too great for 
him to compete with single-handed. He then offered a large 
bribe to Holkar to leave the alliance, which the latter accepted, 
and thus one of the number was detached ; and then, ordermg 
up an army of his supporters in the name of their sovereign, 
Madhoo Rao, the Nana defeated the forces of Maroba and Saccaram, 
and pursued their leaders to Poonah. Thither he marched in 
triumph, threw Saccaram Bappoo into prison, and put Maroba 
and others to death. 

Thus the party of Raghoba at Poonah was extinguished. 

But the Bombay Government, annoyed at this unexpected 
reverse, determined to support Raghoba at all hazards, and at 
once prepared for war; first making a new treaty with Raghoba, 
similar to that of Surat. 

2nd Campaign, 1779.—An expedition, somewhat hastily 
planned, was sent under Colonel Egerton to attack the capital 
of the Mahratta State; and the Government, instead of entrust- 
ing the entire command to that officer, committed the grievous 
mistake of hampering his movements by the presence of civil 
commissioners, who were directed to march with the army and 
direét his movements in all Lut actual warfare. The chief com- 
missioner was General Carnac, who, as superior officer, to the 
colemel in actual command, expected to be obeyed i in all matters, 
and commenced operations by interfering in arranffements over 
which, as a civilian, he had no control. 

When the force arrived near Poonah, the civil commissioners 
became alarmed, and wished to beat a retreat. But Raghoba 
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protested, and Colonel Egerton refused to give the command to 
the troops toretire. Their bravery was of no avail,—the commis- 
sioners ordered it; and for the first time in their history in 
India the English troops showed the white feather. 

The little army was immediately attacked by the Peshwa’s 
cavalry; and the rear-guard, under the command of the gallant 
Captain Hartley, fought with great spirit while the civil com- 
missioners in the van fled forward with all haste. 

During the night the army, encamped at Wurgaom, was 
shelled by the Mahrattas, and the commissioners, panic-stricken, 
implored Sindia, who was in command of the Peshwa’s troops, to 
spare their lives and guarantee their safe retreat. 

Convention of Wurgaom,1 January, 1779.— The army of 
Bombay was accordingly permitted to retire without molestation, 
on condition of their surrendering Raghoba,? and giving up every 
acquisition obtained during the last five years! Such was the 
miserable end of this most ill-planned and ill-managed expedition. 

As soon as the terms of the Convention of Wurgaom were 
known to the Supreme Government, they were indignantly re- 
pudiated, and a new Treaty was proposed. But meanwhile 
Raghoba had escaped from the clutches of Sindia, and fled to 
Surat, where he was honourably entertained by Colonel Goddard, 
the chief in command at that station. 

It was a matter of no difficulty for the Company to propose a 
new Treaty when the only terms bargained for, namely the safe 
retreat of their army, had been accomplished, and when Raghoba 
was in their hands: and Nana Furnuvese, feeling this to be the 
case, refused to treat unless Raghoba were given up. Colonel God- 
dard ridiculed this notion, and therefore war was again declared. 

3rd Campaign, 1779.—Goddard marched at once towards 
Guzerat, where he was joined by Futteh Sing; and the allies, 
with Raghoba, advanced to and captured Ahmedabad. Here 
Sindia and Holkar opposed him at the head of the Mahratta 


' This is called a “ Convention,” not a “Treaty,” because it was signed, 
not by an agent of the Supreme Government, but by an agent from Bow- 
bay. Nevertheless, it ought perhaps to have received more consideration 
. from head-quartera (however disgraceful it may have been to the English), 
after the entire terms, so far as they affected one of the contracting parties, 
were accomplished. 

4 The story goes that Raghoba, knowing from the previous conduct of 
the Civil Commissioners, that he would be ruthlessly given up to the 
Mahrattas, refused to submit to such a disgrace, and voluntarily surrenderes 
himself to Sindia, who treated him well. 
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army, but were beaten, and went into cantonments during the 
rains, on the Nerbudda river. 

4th Campaign, 1780. Capture of Gwalior—At the com- 
mencement of the next campaign Hastings ordered a small 
force to create a diversion from the main attack by operating 
against Sindia’s possessions near Agra, and sent a Major Popham 
to command the expedition. This officer performed the most 
brilliant feat of the war by the gallant capture of Gwalior, an 
almost impregnable fortress on a rock. The Hindus believed 
that it never could be taken, as it was situated on an almost per- 
pendicular rock of great height. But Popham, determined to 
take the place, scaled the rock by night with ladders, and attacked 
the unsuspecting garrison with a few followers. He encountered 
a feeble resistance, and in the morning the British standard, 
floating on the battlements, proclaimed the great achievement to 
the country round. Overjoyed at Popham’s success, Hastings 
declared that this victory had obliterated the evil effects of the 
‘infamous Convention of Wurgaom.” 

General Carnac was then placed in command of Popham’s 
little army which was reinforced and taken against Sindia. A 
night attack on the Mahratta camp was successful, and Sindia 
fled, leaving all his stores behind him. 

The Grand Confederacy, 1780.—But these successes only 
made the Mahrattas more bitter against the English, and 
towards the close of the year a grand confederation was formed 
of the Mahrattas and Mysoreans, for the avowed purpose of 
driving the English out of India; the arrangement being that 
Holkar, Sindia, and the Peshwa, should attack Bombay, while 
Hyder Ali marched on Madras, and Madoji Bhonslay, Rajah of 
Nagpore, assaulted Calcutta. 

The campaign was opened by Colonel Hartley, who, under the 
orders of the Bombay Government, cleared the Concans of 
Mahrattas. Colonel Goddard at the same time laid siege to 
Bassein, which he took on December 12th. And on the same 
day Hartley defeated Nana Furnuvese at Doogaur, thongh his 
troops were only 2000 in number, and inferior commissariat 
arrangements had caused sickness and starvation to a great extent , 
in the army,} : 

1781.—Feeling that the time had arrived wherf it became 


! Hartley, on this occasion, held out for two days with this exhausted 
force, against 20,000 Mahrattas in full health, He was the same officer 
who, then a captain, fought so bravely in the rear-guard at Wurgaum. 
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necessary to strike a severe blow, if Colonel Goddard marched 
straight on Poonah; but being much harassed by Holkar, and his 
army being exhausted by deprivation, he was compelled to retire. 

The confederacy was at the same time weakened by the waver- 
ing policy of the Rajah of Nagpore, who treated with the English 
and sent only a nominal contingent to swell the ranks of the 
allies; and when Colonel Pearse, proceeding through Orissa to 
the aid of Madras, asked for assistance from Bhonslay, the request 
was granted. After this Hastings found no difficulty in detaching 
him from the grand confederation ; and the Rajah sent 2000 horse 
to assist Colonel Pearse in his undertaking. 

1782.—Hastings further succeeded in detaching Sindia as well 
as Bhonslay before the allies had effected anything in concert. 

Treaty of Salbye, May 17th, 1782.—By this Treaty, which 
was signed at Salbye on May 17th, peace was procured between 
the English and Mahrattas. 

The English were te restore all territory acquired since the 
Treaty of Poorunder in 1776. 

Raghoba was to cease all hostilities on condition of receiving 
three lacs of rupees a year, and permission to choose his 
own place of residence. 

Hyder Ali was to be required to release all English pri- 
soners within six months, and to relinquish all his con- 
quests. On refusal, he was to be attacked by the 
Mahrattas. 

To this last clause, Nana Furnuvese refused to give his sanc- 
tion until he heard of the death of Hyder, on December 7th of 
the same year. At the same time, Hastings made various treaties 
with the other native princes in order to secure their co-operation 
and good will. 

We must now turn to the progress of affairs in the Madras 
Presidency where, according to his agreement with the Mahrattas, 
Hyder Ali was operating with large armies, and, assisted by the 
French, was causing the utmost anxiety to the Government of 
Fort St. George. 

Progress of Hyder.—After Hyder Ali had bought off the 

e Mahrattas in 1770,1 he remained at rest till, taking 
advgntage of the confusion that ensued when Narain 
Rao was murdered by Raghoba in 1772, he subjugated 
Coorg with much unnecessary cruelty ; and by the year 
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1 See page 116. 
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1774 had reconguered all the districts of which he had 
been dispossessed by the Mahrattas. In 1775 he took 
Bellary from Bassalat Jung, brother to the Nizam, and 
in 1776 destroyed Savanore, the Raj of the Mahratta 
chieftain, Morari Rao. In the same year the Poonah 
Regency made another ineffectual attempt to crush 
Hyder’s power, on account of the staunch support which 
he gave to Raghoba; and “two years later the kingdom 
of Mysore was extended to the Kistna River. In 1779, 
war was declared between England and France, and 
Hyder, out of his sworn hatred to the Company, declared 
in favour of the French. (The English, however, 
captured Pondicherry and Mahé from the French, in 
spite of his opposition). Hyder joimed the Grand Con- 
federacy in 1780, and, according to agreement, pre- 
pared to attack Madras. 

2nd Mysore War, 1780.—He made great preparations for 
his expedition; but the President and Council of Madras were 
hardly aware of the real extent of their danger, imagining that 
Hyder’s intentions were only to terrify the Government into 
making an advantageous treaty, and not actually to attack them.! 

They were, therefore, somewhat startled when, on July 20th, 
Hyder marched through the Changama Pass into the Carnatic, 
followed by a numerous and well-appointed army, and devastated 
the country on all sides, behaving with great cruelty. But little 
could now be done on account of the want of cavalry; and though 
the President, Sir Thomas Rumbold, at once took all possible 
steps to check the progress of the Mysoreans, the evil was done, 
for the smoke of the blazing villages could actually be seen from 
Madras. 

The English army consisted only of 8000 men, which were in 
three divisions, separated at considerable distances. It was of the 
utmost importance to effect a junction, and Colonel Baillie, at 
Guntoor, was ordered to join Sir Hector Munro, the Commander- 
in-Chief, at once. He obeyed but, being stopped by an impassable 
swollen stream, was compelled to encamp for six days. After the 
crossing was accomplished, and while his little force wag still in 
disorder, Tippoo attacked him with a large force of Mahratta 
cavalry. Baillie with some difficulty beat him off, and pro- 
ceeded on his march; but Hyder with the whole army, inter- 


1 This false security was fostered by the constant denial on the part of 
Hastings that Hyder was about to attack the Company. 
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posed between him and Munro, and, surrounding Baillie’s force, 
annihilated them almost to a man, on September 6th, 1780. 

1781.—At the close of the year Hyder captured Arcot, and 
early in January Sir Eyre Coote, with a well appointed reinforce- 
ment, arrived by sea from Calcutta to the relief of the Presi- 
dency. In the meantime, Lieutenant Flint’s magnificent defence 
of Wandewash, which is one of the best known incidents of Indian 
history, took place. He made use of every device which his natural 
readiness or his acquired experience could suggest, and held out 
till Sir Eyre Coote, advancing to the rescue, raised the siege. 

Coote then attacked Hyder at Porto Novo, near Cuddalore, and 
gained a signal victory, though his army was far inferior in num- 
bers to that of the Mysoreans. 

In July, the Bengal contingent under Colonel Pearse, which, 
as before narrated, had been assisted by the Rajah of Nagpore on 
its march through Orissa, arrived at Pulicat and effected a junc- 
tion with Coote ; and the united force met Hyder at the little 
village of Pollilore. A battle was fought without much result on 
the same spot where Colonel Baillie and his army had been de- 
stroyed the previous year. But a greater success was accom- 
plished somewhat later, for on September 27th, Sir Eyre Coote 
gained a decided victory at Solinghur. He then went into canton- 
ments at Madras for the rains. 

Lord Macartney, President of Madras.—Towards the end of the 
year Lord Macartney arrived to assume the duties of President 
of Madras in the room of Sir Thomas Rumbold, who had some- 
what suddenly resigned owing to ill-health; and his first act was 
to order the reduction of the Dutch power in the south, alleging, 
as his excuse, the danger of an alliance between that nation and 
the Mysoreans. Accordingly the Dutch fortress of Negapatam 
was stormed and razed to the ground, and the factories there de- 
stroyed. It seems a harsh measure; for hitherto the colonists 
from the Hague had never been known to cause the Presidency 
of Madras any anxiety, and itis more than probable that Lord Ma- 
cartney was acting under secret orders from the Court of Direc- 
tors, whose only ground of objection to the Dutch in the south 
was the jealousy of their ever-increasing trade. 

The fortunes of the war with Hyder seemed now to favour the 
English, and another slight success of their arms at Tellicherry 
contributed to throw the Mysoreans into a state of despondency. 
So that Hyder felt himself constrained to give up his attempt on 
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the Carnatic, and hé determined to attack the Malabar coast 
instead. 

1782.—Early next year a French squadron, sent out to inflict 
as much damage as possible on the English settlements in India, 
fell in with an English fleet off Porto Novo, returning from the 
reduction of the Dutch harbour of Trincomalee, in Ceylon, and 
an indecisive naval action took place. The French then landed 
a small force near Pondicherry, which effected a union with 
Hyder. 

In July two other naval engagements took place off Negapatam, 
both without any result. 

A French force, however, landing at Point de Galle, marched 
to Trincomalee, and re-took the town, destroying the garrison 
there. The fleet was opposed by several British ships under 
Admiral Hughes, who fought a fourth engagement near the 
coast of Ceylon, but without effect; and afterwards, without the 
smallest apparent reason, sailed off with the fleet to Bombay, 
leaving the French masters of the seas. ; 

Towards the close of the year Tippoo attacked the English 
entrenched camp at Palghaut, near Coimbatore; and, failing in 
his first attempt at storming, he blockaded the camp and re- 
mained there till December 7th, when, hearing of the sudden 
death of his father, he took off all his troops into Mysore. 

Death of Hyder.—Hyder Ali died at the age of eighty, on 
December 6th, 1782, and his minister, the celebrated financier 
Poorneah, with great prudence concealed the fact of his death 
from the troops till Tippoo arrived to take command, by this 
means preserving the army from becoming demoralized. 

Accession of Tippoo Sahib.—Tippoo thus became Rajah of 
Mysore. He succeeded to the command of a splendid army of 
100,000 men, and to a countless treasure in money and jewels, 
He remained, quietly consolidating his power, till March Ist, 
1783, when he went off to the western coast to operate against 
the British possessions about Mangalore. 

1783 —At the beginning of June, Bussy, now placed in com- 
mand of all the French forces east of the Cape of Good Hope, 
landed at Cuddalore with a French contingent and, to his great 
astonishment and dismay, found Tippoo gone off; to the western 
coast, and Hyder, whom he expected to join, deceased. He was 
at once attacked by General Stuart, who had succeeded Sir Eyre 
Coote, and on June 7th an outpost of Cuddalore was captured by 
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the English, though with heavy loss. (The same day a naval 
engagement took place off Cuddalore, between Admiral Hughes 
and Suffrein, the French naval commander. Hughes was worsted, 
and put back to Madras to refit, while Suffrein landed 2400 
marines and sailors to form a brigade attached to Bussy’s army). 

On the !8th the French made a dashing sortie, but were ably 
repulsed ;1 and soon afterwards the tidings came to the opposing 
forces that a peace had been concluded between France and 
England; upon which General Stuart returned to Madras, and 
Bussy strengthened his position. 

Meanwhile the Bombay Government had sent an expedition, 
which had captured Bednore, and many other places on the 
Malabar coast. Tippoo, therefore, marched down, and, after a 
severe struggle, re-took Bednore, and threw the garrison into 
prison. 

Stege of Mangalore.—He then invested Mangalore, which, 
under Colonel Campbell, was splendidly defended for nine months 
by a garrison of 1800 men against an attacking force of 100,000, 
with 100 guns! The place was only capitulated, when a further 
defence was impossible. 

Colonel Fullarton at the same time led an expedition from 
Madras into Mysore, captured Palghaut, occupied Coimbatore, 
and was about to march against Seringapatam itself, when he 
was recalled by Lord Macartney. 

The President considered this a favourable period for opening 
negociations with Tippoo. But they were conducted with great 
want of diplomacy; for instead of impressing the Mysoreans with 
the idea of the greatness and importance of the English nation, 
Lord Macartney sent his envoys entirely across India to Tippoo’s 
camp as if to supplicate a treaty,—neglecting the advice of his 
council, who urged him to arrange a meeting half-way. The 
Mysoreans, delighted with this apparent display of weakness, 
paraded the envoys through their camp, declaring that Lord 
Macartney had sent them to “sue for peace.” 

Treaty of Mangalore.—The first overtures were based upon 
a cessation of hostilities on either side. But though Lord Ma- 
cartney, accordingly recalled the English troops, Tippoo never 
ceased ravaging the country round. The conclusion of the 
matter was Ghat Tippoo, treating the commissioners with great 


' In this action Sergeant Bernadotte was i who afterwards be- 
came a Marshal of France, and, finally, King of Sweden. 
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insult and indignity, refused to permit their retirement before 
they had signed a treaty at his dictation on the basis of mutual 
restitution of conquests. 

Though peace was thus procured, the behaviour of the Madras 
Government inspired Tippoo with such arrogance that another 
war soon broke out, which was attended with much bloodshed 
and loss of life. 

Previously to this, however, the English were freed from war 
for a few years, and the interest of their history during that 
period centres round the person of Warren Hastings, his suffer- 
ings, and his trial. It will be interesting, meanwhile, to examine 
the events which characterized the administration of three suc- 
cessive Presidents of Madras, Mr. Wynch, Lord Pigott, and Sir 
Thomas Rumbold, between the years 1771 and 1781. 


Mr. Wynch, President of Madras, (1770—1775.) 


The behaviour of this President in the matter of the Raj of 
Tanjore is the principal characteristic of his administration. The 
occurrences were as follows :—In 1761, Mahomed Ali, the Nabob 
of the Carnatic, had by force of arms wrested a tribute of fifty 
lacs of rupees from the Rajah of Tanjore ;1 and in 1771 he again 
asked and obtained the aid of the English to exact a further pay- 
ment of 100 lacs. Mr. Wynch sent a regiment to the aid of the 
Nabob, and Tanjore fell after a fine defence, the Rajah being 
suiered to remain in possession of his country on condition of 
paying heavy tribute. 

But two years afterwards (1773), the Nabob, coveting the rich 
land of the Raj, marched down on his own account, without re- 
ferring to the Madras Government, and plundered Tanjore,— 
seizing the city, and sending the absurd excuse to Madras that 
he had committed this depredation in order to crush an enemy 
who might at some future time become so powerful as to be 
dangerous to the Company’s interests. Mr. Wynch at once 
acquiesced, and proclaimed that the Raj of Tanjore, having been 
conquered by Mahomed Ali, was now extinct as an independent 
sovereignty; and that the country, in the future, should belong 
to the Nabob of the Carnatic. : 

The Court of Directors, however, refused to countenance this 
proceeding, and at once removed Mr. Wynch from his office, 
sending out in his place the aged Lord Pigott. 
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Lord Pigott, President of Madras, (1775—1777). 


Lord Pigott landed in 1775, and set himself manfully to work 
to abolish, as far as possible, the corruption and peculation which, 
to so large an extent, was prevalent throughout the various 
branches of the public service. 

But this energetic conduct had the effect of turning all parties 
against him, raising up a formidable body of enemies in, and out 
of, the council. 

In 1776, Lord Pigott went in person to Tanjore, and with 
much state replaced the ousted Rajah on the throne ; thus making 
a most bitter enemy of Mahomed Ali, who immediately stirred 
up his friends at Madras to organize a determined opposition to 
every action of the President. Matters were brought to a crisis 
by the investigation which took place concerning the conduct of 
a certain Paul Benfield, who brought forward a fraudulent claim 
to a part of the revenues of Mysore. The demand gave rise to 
much dispute in the council between the president and the other 
members ; and in consequence of their open violence, Lord Pigott 
felt himself compelled to use his prerogative, and suspend two 
members of that body. 

The majority of the council then threw off all idea of respect or 
law, seized Lord Pigott, threw him into prison, and kept him 
there in close confinement, till from excitement and infirmity he 
died a few months later. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold was at once sent out to take the command 
of the Presidency. 


Sir Thomas Rumbold, President of Madras, (1777—1780.) 


Sir Thomas Rumbold landed on February 8th, 1777, and 
finding his predecessor already dead, at once assumed the duties 
of his office. 


His official career of three years was characterized by little which 
would particularly distinguish it from others, were it not that 
some recent discoveries by a very able historian! have thrown a 


' Mre Marshman has, in an appendix to the first volume of his history 
(to which I here, once for all, take the liberty of referring all readers), 
given a sketclf of his discoveries, the substance of which I have here re- 
peated. The documents, which consisted of private papers in the posses- 
sion of some members of Sir Thomas Rumbold’s family, have been lately 
printed, and published under the title of ‘A Vindication of the Character 
and Administration of Sir Thomas Rumbold.”—(Longman’s. 1868.) 
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new light on the transactions which took place. The actions of 
Sir Thomas Rumbold have, it seems, been much misunderstood. 
He has been accused of various political crimes, and his conduct 
has been placed in an exceedingly disadvantageous light by previous 
writers ; but Mr. Marshman has been enabled, by the production 
of some entirely new documentary evidence, to clear the President’s 
character, and place him before the world in the light of a much 
ill-used man. 

The accusations are for the most part domestic; having re- 
ference to Sir Thomas’s treatment of the Carnatic Zemindars, 
the system of bribery carried on at Presidency towns, and his 
ultimate retirement from office. We will consider them sepa- 
rately. ' 

(I.) Itis said that on his arrival, Sir Thomas Rumbold, finding 
that a commission had been appointed to inquire into the reve- 
nues of the Circars which had passed into English hands in 1765, 
needlessly cancelled that commission in order to injure the indi- 
vidual members ; and that he afterwards caused great annoyance 
and ill-feeling amongst the Zemindars through whom the reve- 
nues of the Circars passed to the Madras Treasury, by command- 
ing them to come long distances in person to Madras to answer 
the charges brought against them;—a command which, as the 
aristocracy of the country, they felt to be a great indignity. 

Mr. Marshman’s fresh documentary evidence goes to show 
that Sir Thomas had sufficient reasons for his conduct. The 
Zemindars, at so great a distance, had ample opportunities of 
baffling the investigation of Government; and they were believed 
to be using this power to such an extent as to render any enquiry 
on the spot a useless extravagance. He therefore summoned 
them to head quarters and established a new commission to hear 
their explanations, and make a report. His conduct was fully 
approved by the Court of Directors. 

(11.} The next accusation is that Viziram, the principal 
Zemindari Rajah of the Circars, having refused to come to 
Madras on account of the injury the country would sustain by 
his absence, was hastily treated as a rebel, turned out of his 
office without due cause, and his brother, Seetaram (who. bribed 
Sir Thomas heavily for the purpose), placed in his stead. 

This is explained by the fact that Seetaram was ‘the rightful 
heir, being elder brother to Viziram. He had been ejected un- 
lawfully by the present owner; and Sir Thomas, interfering 
gently and kindly, made up the quarrel, and persuaded Viziram 
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to make his brother Dewan of the Province, since the latter con- 
sented to remain satisfied with this position. Bribes, it is 
true, were offered and accepted, but it was the President's secre- 
tary (not the President) who was at fault, and as soon as the 
affair was discovered Sir Thomas promptly discharged the 
offender. 

(III) Sir Thomas Rumbold was accused of peculation to an 
enormous extent; and as a proof of this it was urged that he 
sent home to England the sum of £45,000 after a six month’s 
residence at Madras. 

This sum of money was, it is now shown, the produce of many 
years of industry when Rumbold was head of a factory in India. 
It had been accumulating during his absence in Europe, and 
on his return he sent the whole amount to his agents for 
security. It is therefore no evidence that he received bribes 
from anyone. 

(IV.) The fourth count in the charge against Rumbold is 
want of policy. He is declared to have been the immediate 
cause of the hostility of the Nizam in 1779, owing to his conduct 
in the case of the Guntoor Circar. Bassalat Jung, brother of 
the Nizam, had been made Rajah of the Circar; and when Hyder 
Ali was becoming dangerous to Bassalat on account of his pre- 
datory habits, and his proximity to the latter’s territory, that 
prince applied to Madras for aid: promising to rent the Guntoor 
Circar to the Company in exchange for a forcible assistance in 
case of attack. The Governor of Madras accepted the gift, 
though he well knew that the Rajah had not the smailest right to 
give away lands which he held only as a feudal inferior to the 
Nizam to whom they really belonged. A British force then took 
possession. It is alleged that the Nizam, on hearing of this occu- 
pation, which he termed a ‘‘ wanton aggression,” declared that 
the Company had been for a long time seeking a quarrel, and 
that their conduct now was merely an excuse to bring matters to 
an open rupture. He accordingly at once ordered off all British 
subjects from Hyderabad, and joined the ‘‘ Grand Confederacy.” 

To lay this animosity of.the Nizam, however, to the door of 
the parsecuted Sir Thomas Rumbold, is an unfounded accusa- 
tion ; for itgs well known that the Nizam had been for a long 
time siding with the French, and that though openly expressing 
the doctrine of tolerance to the Company, he had been for years 
seeking some opportunity for driving them out of the country ; 
and the immediate cause of his defection in 1779 is said to have 
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been a letter from Warren Hastings to the Rajah of Nagpore, 
which was intercepted, and found to contain references of a 
questionable character as to some portion of the Nizam’s 
dominions.1 

(V.) The last accusation concerns the closing act of his public 
life in India. The ordinary story goes that, knowing how ill he 
had discharged his duties, and hearing that orders for his recall 
had been issued from the Court of Directors, Sir Thomas deserted 
his post, got on board ship, and sailed for England. 

It is discovered, however, that no recall was ever dreamed of 
at home ;—that the Court of Directors had always approved of 
Rumbold's actions ;—and that his sudden resignation was on 
account of ill-health, and by the strict injunctions of his phy- 
sicians. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold was succeeded by Lord Macartney,? who 
landed towards the close of the year 1781. 


End of Warren Hastings’ Administration. 


Affairs at Calcutta had by this time (1783) grown into great 
confusion, and the discontent pervading all ranks of society, 
native as well as European, was great. Hastings was thwarted 
and harassed in every possible manner; and the members of 
council were to a man opposed to every wish that the Governor- 
General expressed, invariably vetoing every attempt that he 
made to settle the affairs of the country. Hastings himself had 
by this time become thoroughly soured by his trials, and made 
enemies, both private and public, by his violent displays of 
temper. 

The judges of the Supreme Court were in their turn espe- 
cially obnoxious, as they affected to consider themselves 
‘‘supreme”’ over all departments of the public service, and even 
assumed to themselves the attitude of censors over the acts of 
the Government. 

The revenue system was thrown entirely out of order by the 
conduct of the English law-officers, when dealing with the 


© 

! This is not an altogether improbable story. It will be remembered 
that Hastings was at that time using every means, public afnd private, to 
detach the Rajah of Nagpore from the grand confederacy ; and he may, in 
a private letter, have made overtures which could soe have been made in 


? See page 131. 
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Zemindars. The Government had passed regulations that the 
Zemindars, being considered only as collectors of the revenue, 
were liable to arrest and punishment in case of default; and 
following this rule with great impetuosity, the European judges, 
on several occasions, seized the powerful Zemindari Rajahs, 
threw them into prison, and treated them like common felons, 
for some slight defalcation. 

The credit of the Zemindars thus became impaired, and the 
ryots often refused to pay their rents into the hands of persons 
whom they beheld soon after placed amongst the ranks of ordinary 
criminals. This led to arbitrary persecutions and exactions on 
the part of the Rajahs, and caused a general want of security 
throughout the country. 

In legal matters the state of affuirs was no better; for by the 
charter of George I. in 1726, and that of George IIT, in 1773, 
appointing the Supreme Court, all the common law of England 
was now in force in India; and being rigorously adhered to by 
the judges, the natives found themselves, to their astonishment, 
hanged for crimes they had always considered slight, and fined 
lightly for offences that the Shastras considered worthy of torture 
and death. This was especially noticeable in the case of Nun- 
comar, the Brahman, who was hanged for forgery. The preju- 
dices of the Hindus were violently offended in two particulars. 
No one had been condemned to death for that crime since the 
days of Menu; and to kill a Brahman was to commit an act 
considered by their religion the deepest sacrilege of which a man 
could be guilty. 

The troubles in the revenue branch of the service were brought 
to a climax by what is commonly known as the “ Cossiyurah 
case.” 

The Cossijurah Case.—This arose from the English system of 
demanding bail from accused persons pending their trial. A 
revenue cause was being brought in the Supreme Court against 
the Rajah of Cossijurah, a man of considerable eminence, and one 
who had always been most punctual and scrupulous in sending in 
his quota of the revenue to the treasury. Bail was demanded on 
pain of arrest, and the order was sent to the Rajah on the rough . 
sheet of paper ordinarily used on those occasions. The officers of 
the court on arriving demanded to see the Rajah, in order to serve 
the summons on himself; but being refused admittance to the 
presence, they forced their way into the private apartments, dese- 
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crated the sanctuary of the zenana, and actually carried off tho 
family idol as security for his appearance. 

Warren Hastings at once interfered, feeling that a period had 
at last arrived when such an open and disgraceful violation of all 
the rights due to the higher classes could no longer be permitted. 
He gave his protection to the Rajah and his family, and issued a 
general order to the natives that they were not to consider them- 
selves amenable to the Supreme Court in civil matters unless they 
deliberately bound themselves to abide by its jurisdiction! In 
retaliation, the judges of the supreme tribunal sent a summons 
to the Council and the Governor-General for “contempt of 
court ’(!) but the latter peremptorily refused to obey so absurd a 
demand. 

Soon afterwards, Hastings proceeded to remodel the whole 
of the revenue administration of the country, having gained by 
this time ample experience of the ill-effects caused by the old 
system. 

New Revenue System.—The principal alterations he made were 
(1.) to separate the revenue from the civil administration (these 
having hitherto been combined in one official), calling the former 
‘* Provisional,” and the latter “ District ” courts. 

(2.) To create an appeal from both these separate jurisdictions 
to the “ Sudder Dewani Adalat,” of which court he made Sir 
Elijah Massey the Chief Justice, 

(3.) He made a code in ninety-five sections which was so 
admirable that on it has been founded the basis of all subsequent 
arrangements, It was of great benefit to the country, and goes 
generally by the name of “‘ Warren Hastings’ Code.” 

Cheyt Sing, 1784.—In 1784 occurred the affair of Cheyt 
Sing, which constituted one of the principal charges against 
Hastings at his trial. This man had been made Rajah of Benares 
by Hastings, under a promise of absolute dependence on the 
Company, and a regular annual payment, This payment had 
been for some years getting in arrear, the Rajah in every possible 
way evading the demand. In 1784, Hastings determined to 
enrich the Calcutta treasury, which was at that time impoverished 
—at the same time that he taught the tributary Rajahs a, lesson 
——by inflicting a heavy fine on Cheyt Sing, and enforcing imme- 
diate payment of arrears. He therefore demanded five lacs of 


Bee pages 90 (note), 110 (note). 
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rupees and a contingent of 2000 horse ; and when Cheyt Sing, as 
usual, attempted to evade compliance with the Governor-General’s 
orders, the latter went in person to Benares to enforce obedience. 

He placed Cheyt Sing under arrest, but the Rajah escaped, and 
so alarmed the English by his openly hostile preparations, that 
Hastings was fain to escape out of a window one night, and, 
getting into a small boat, row down the river to Chunar. 

Cheyt Sing, then fully alive to the danger of his position, at 
once raised an army of 20,000 men, and made Bidzeghur his head- 
quarters. But when Major Popham, who was detached for this 
service, advanced on Bidzeghur, the Rajah fled, carrying off his 
wives and treasure. ‘This was a serious blow to Hastings, who 
remained with the treasury as empty as before, while he had in- 
curred the additional expense of new and futile war brought on by 
his own rashness, He, however, as far as possible, remedied the 
evil by placing a nephew of Cheyt Sing on the throne, and de- 
manding a payment of ten lacs of rupees, which the new Rajah 
promised to remit as soon as his treasury, which was now com- 
pletely impoverished, should be sufficiently enriched as to be 
capable of bearing the burden. 

Fyzoolla Khan.—<A treaty was then concluded with the Nabob 
vizier of Oude, Asoff-u-dowla, by which the subsidized British 
force in that country was reduced, and some rights mutually fixed. 
The third article referred to Fyzoolla Khan. This chief was the 
nephew of Hafiz Ruhmut, the Rohilla, who had fought so bravely 
against the Company during the war with that tribe in 1773. 
He had been bound by treaty, on his succéssion to the headship 
of the Rohillas, to provide a contingent of 83000 men to swell the 
ranks of the Company's army. And Hastings had lately de- 
manded 5000, which Fyzoolla Khan declared himself incapable of 
furnishing, In this treaty with Oude, therefore, the Governor- 
General, considering Fyzoolla Khan in the light only of a 
jagirdar, claimed that his ‘‘jagir” (namely Rohilcund) should be 
taken from him by his ‘ feudal” lord, the Nabob of Oude. It was 
afterwards restored to him on payment of fifteen lacs of rupees. 

Departure of Warren Hastings, 1785.—The Governor- 
General returned to Calcutta; and soon after, indignant eat the 
unworthy freatment he received on all sides, he resigned his 
post, and returned to England (1785). 

He was well received on his arrival in England. The King, 
the Court of Directors, and the Ministry, all vied with one 
another in doing him honour. 
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But this lasted only a short time. Pitt, then head of the 
Ministry, was violently opposed to Warren Hastings on several 

rounds. He disliked the governor’s annexation policy ;—he 
felt that during his administration, whether owing to his per- 
sonal conduct or not, the confidence of the natives of India had 
been forfeited. Hastings had on more than one occasion openly 
disobeyed the orders of the Board of Directors at home; and he 
had been guilty of the crime of raising the salaries of the 
Company’s officers in India, in order to prevent the extortion 
so commonly practised there by men who looked for fortunes, 
.not to their pay, but to the rupees they could extort from the 
Hindus. 

As soon, therefore, as the excitement of public congratulation 
had cooled down, it was determined to press matters in Parlia- 
ment against Hastings; and Burke, being openly challenged by 
a, somewhat hot-headed Anglo-Indian member of Parliament to 
bring forward any charges he dared against the late Governor- 
General, threw himself with all his energy into the scheme of 
impeachment. 

Eleven principal charges were first brought against Warren 
Hastings; and eleven others were subsequently added by the 
agency of Francis and other opponents. Each of these was 
brought forward as a separate motion in Parliament, and 
Hastings then received permission to reply. He appeared at 
the Bar of the House, and read his defence. But, long before he 
had arrived at the conclusion, the patience of the members was 
exhausted by the wearisome prolixity of the document. 

is Trial—-The impeachment was then hurried on The 
motion passed both Houses; and on February 13th, 1788, Warren 
Hastings appeared before the august tribunal of the two Houses 
of Parliament in Westminster Hall, as ‘the prisoner.”’ It was 
the most pompous spectacle of the “ majesty of the law” ever 
exhibited to English eyes; and the strange character of the 
scene is graphically described by Macaulay in his well-known 
essay on the life of this Governor-General. 

Burke on this occasion, as prosecutor, made a speech which, 
in Mr. Marshman’s words, was one “of such transcendant power, 
that Hastings himself was carried away by the , torrent of 
eloquence, and remarked that for half-an-hour he really con- 
sidered himself the greatest miscreant in England.”' 


1 “History of India,” vol. i. p. 426. 
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The three principal charges were,—The first Rohilla war;— 
The conduct of Hastings in the case of Cheyt Sing; and the 
matters connected with the Begums of Oude, (the wives of Sujah- 
u-dowla, the late Nabob-vizier). 

The first charge was afterwards abandoned, as the war had 
received the sanction and approval of the Board of Directors. 
The trial therefore was actually on the last two charges, of which 
Fox brought forward the first, and Sheridan the second.t 

The trial dragged on for seven years, at the end of which 
Hastings was again summoned to kneel before the two Houses of 
Parliament, and receive his honourable acquittal. The satisfac- 
tion at this happy termination was great; but it came too late 
to afford any relief to the principal sufferer, who was broken in 
health and almost ruined in fortunes.? 

He lived for twenty-two years after this at the family place at 
Daylesford, where he died in 1818, at the age of eighty-six. 
But before his death he had received from all parties ample 
assurance that his name, in spite of the calumny that had been 
poured upon it, was venerated throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. For being called before the Bar of the House at 
the age of eighty-one to give evidence on an Indian question, the 
whole House rose, and, when he retired, remained standing hat 
in hand greeting him with the loudest applause.3 Again, the 
Prince Regent introduced him to the Emperor of Russia as “the 
most deserving and the worst used man in the empire;” and on 
many other occasions he had sufficient proof that his country 
honoured his personal character, and deeply sympathised with his 
il] fortunes. 


(VII.)—Proceedings in Parliament. The “Indian Bills” of Fox 
and Pitt, and the ‘‘ Nabob of Arcot’s debts.” (1780—1785.) 


The exclusive privileges of the East India Company, which 
were renewed triennially, expired as usual in March, 1780, and 


' Sheridan’s speech of six hours’ duration on this occasion is generally 
oonsideged as the greatest effort of eloquence ever heard, whether in ancient 
or modern times. It created such an impression that the Speaker ad- 
journed the debate, declaring that the members were unable, without an 
interval, to deal calmly with the subject. 

* The trial cost. Hastings £100,000. 

$ It is said that Warren Hastings felt this honour excessively, and was 
so touched that he burst into tears on reaching the lobby. 
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were again extended to 1783 by Act of Parliament; with the 
reservation that the Company were to pay £400,000 to the public 
funds in part payment of arrears due to the nation by loans from 
Government. 

Some secret committees were appointed by Parliament next 
year to inquire into certain affairs in India. One took the 
war with Hyder Ali, and made a strict investigation into its 
causes, under the chairmanship of Burke; while another ex- 
amined the petitions sent in by the native Bengalese against the 
alleged violent acts of the Supreme Council at Calcutta. 

Indian affairs were at this time the leading questions in Par- 
liament, on which hot debates took place, and ministers lost and 
gained their power. On April 9th, 1782, Mr. Dundas, an 
eminent but somewhat violent member of the Board of Directors, 
made a speech in Parliament denouncing the conduct of affairs 
in India, especially alluding to the reckless violation of treaties, 
and the wholesale plunging into dangerous wars. In May, he 
moved for the recall of Warren Hastings, which was passed in 
Parliament; but the Court of Proprietors in a general meeting 
refused to permit the Directors to send out the order of recall. 

Fox’s India Bill.—In 1783, the bill known as ‘‘ Fox's India 
Bill,” was brought forward. The Company had petitioned for 
another loan,! and this second confession of poverty had caused 
considerable dissatisfaction throughout the country. Fox and Lord 
North were then at the head of the ‘* Coalition Ministry,”® and as 
it was deemed necessary for the Government to express some 
decided opinion on Indian affairs, Fox drew up his celebrated 
India Bill, and presented it to the House. 

The arrangement therein proposed was that the Company’s 
charter should be suspended for four years; that during that 
period the Government of India should be carried on by seven 
commissioners, parliamentary nominees; and that all matters of 
trade should be managed by nine assistant commissioners, nomi- 


1 The first loan had been granted by Parliament in 1772. 

2 The ministry of Lord North had fallen in 1782. In April, 1783, Fox 
and Lord North having formed a new party of the most opposing elements, 
Tories and Whigs being heterogeneously mixed together, succeeded in over- 
- throwing the feeble administration of Lord Shelburne, and in establishing 
* themselves in office. This peculiar cabinet was known as ‘tThe Coalition 
Ministry.” It was looked upon with dislike both by the Crown and the 
. Nation ; but the reckless sacrifice of principle which formed the was 
. the means, also, of creating large majorities; and the ministers held office 
till abruptly dismissed by the King in January, 1784. 
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nated by the Court of Proprietors. ‘The Zemindars were to be 
recognized as hereditary proprietors of the soil ;1 and, lastly, in 
all matters of War and Treaties, the Government of India were to 
be subordinate to a Board of Control in England? 

The political wisdom of this last measure has been much called 
in question. Theoretically it might seem advantageous, but on 
sudden emergencies, the necessity for immediate action would 
override the constitutional law demanding reference to England.* 

The bill passed the Lower House, though the Company 
naturally opposed it with all their energy. The King, however, 
gave instructions to the Peers to throw out the Bill, and the same 
evening that it was proposed and negatived in the Upper House, 
the Coalition Ministry was dismissed. 

Pitt was created the new minister, though only of the age of 
twenty-four. He was friendly to the Company, and in many 
ways benefited their trade. 

Pitt’s India Bill.—On August 13th, 1784, he introduced his 
India Bill, in order to quiet the demands of the country for some 
ministerial statement on Indian matters. 

The principal provisions of his Bill were to appoint a body of 
six members of the Privy Council to act as a Board of Commis- 
sioners for the control of revenue matters; and a Committee of 
Secrecy, of three Directors, to receive and issue the orders of this 
Board. The Court of Proprietors was to have no power of govern- 
ment. All war matters and Treaties to be conducted and con- 
cluded under the orders of the Board of Commissioners. Annex- 
ation policy to be reprobated. And, lastly, every officer under the 
Government of India to deliver a schedule of his property on his 
return to England, with a notice of the manner in which it was 
acquired. 

The bill passed in 1784. 

Its effect was to remove all power from the Company and 
transfer it to Parliament, leaving to the Courts of the Company 


' The status of the Zemindars was one of the great subjects of dispute 
before Lord Cornwallis for ever settled the question—by securing to them 
and their families a hereditary ownership in the soil which they had never 
possessed. It is quite plain that the Zemindars were only farmers of the 
public révenue under the Mogul Empire. (See below, page 153.) 

? Notwithstgnding the difficulties which it was urged this provision would 
cause in India, it was embodied in Pitt’s bill. Lord Wellesley’s general 
practice was directly opposed to the tenour of the Law. He made his own 
treaties as he pleased, and trusted in Providence to set him right with the 
Government afterwards ! 


* ' 
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only the external pageant of a large establishment. Fox’s bill 
would have destroyed this show with the rest ; and Pitt had the 
sense to perceive that, if he retained this, he would receive more 
support from the Proprietors. He was not mistaken, and his Bill 
passed with a triumphant majority. 

Henceforth the President of the Board of Commissioners was 
the real despotic Governor of India. Mr. Dundas was the first 
who held this office, and performed his duties with great ability for 
many years. 

The Nabob of Arcot’s Debts.—The question of the Nabob 
of Arcot’s debts was the first brought before the President of the 
new Board of Control. 

The Nabob of the Carnatic had allowed the affairs of his 
country to grow into great confusion. Having an empty treasury, 
a great disinclination for work, and an intense love of extravagance 
and debauchery, he was in the habit of borrowing large sums 
from private individuals, whom he repaid by assigning to them the 
revenues of considerable tracts of land. The lenders soon found 
this a very advantageous manner of receiving payment for their 
loans, for it established them at once in the position of large 
land-owners, and enabled them to amass immense fortunes by op- 
pressing the ryots. 

The recklessness of the Nabob and the unscrupulous tyranny 
of these upstart European zemindars was found to be ruining 
the whole of the Carnatic, and, in 1785, Dundas and the Board 
of Commissioners took the matter in hand. 

They proposed to appropriate £480,0U0 annually to the payment 
of the Nabob’s debts, and thus to release the country from the 
clutches of the money-lenders.!1_ The plan was discussed in Parlia- 
ment at some length, and gave rise to several able speeches, of which 
the best known is that of Burke. It was ably urged in opposition 
to Dundas that the plan would secure immense sums to the 
Benfields, and others who had formed a perfectly unscrupulous 
crew, and had fraudulently plundered the Carnatic of its lawful 
revenues. The Ministry was, however, strong enough to bear down 
all opposition, and the Bill passed both Houses triumphantly.2 


1 The Company, with some reason, objected strongly to one of Dundas’s 
arrangements, which was, that all private debts should be paid off before 
those due to the Company. They declared that for individuals who had 
ruined the Nabob to be paid before the Company, who had really rendered 


him valuable assistance, was an act of great injustice. 


, 2 As an instance of its effect, I may mention that Paul Benfield was, by 
its agency, secured in possession of £600,000 out of the revenues of the 


Carnatic. 
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Dundas divided the debts into three classes, the largest of 
which was the Consolidated Loan of 1777. It is said that the 
plan proposed by Warren Hastings would have paid this off for a 
million and a half, whereas Dundas’s scheme occasioned a pay- 
ment of five millions. 

When the last of the old debts was paid off, twenty years 
later (in 1805), it was found—as might, indeed, have been ex- 
pected—that Mahomed Ali had contracted meanwhile new debts 
to the amount of thirty millions! Then a strict scrutiny was set 
on foot, and after an inquiry which lasted fifty years and cost a 
million sterling, the affairs of the Nabob were finally settled. 


(VIII.) —Lord Cornwallis’s Administration (1785—1793).—Third 


Mysore War—Career of Sindia.—Proceedings in Parlia- 
ment. 


When Warren Hastings left India in 1785, Sir John Mac- 
pherson, the senior Member of Council at Calcutta, became 
Governor-General pro tem. He applied himself with vigour to 
the reduction of the expenditure, and to reforms in the Financial 
Department, succeeding so well that by the close of his short 
administration he had diminished the Government debt by the 
sum of a million sterling. 

1786.—Lord Cornwallis landed as Governor-General early in 
1786. He came out possessing the full confidence of his country, 
who had taken note of his abilities while he commanded a brigade 
in the American war. Moreover, he was known to be unbiassed, 
being connected neither with India nor the Company. All 
parties, therefore, combined to approve of his appointment." 

Cornwallis is principally remembered for his admirable Home- 
administration, and the able manner in-which he set to work to 
reform the various departments of the public service. We will 
consider these at length on a later page, confining the narrative at 
present to the story of the war in Mysore, and the foreign policy 
of the new Governor-General. 

“ Affairs of Oude.”"—In 1786 Asoff-u-dowla, the Nabob of 
Oude, begged that the expenses which the English Government 
had demande@ of him, in order to the maintenance within his 


' It is said that Lord Macartney had been aiming at the Governor- 
Generalship, and had actually been nominated; but, having the impru- 
dence to oppose Dundas in Parliament, he was at once shelved. 
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territories of a British contingent, might be reduced, Cornwallis 
in @ spirit of generosity consented, allowing him to pay fifty lacs 
instead of seventy-four. This was, however, contrary to the advice 
of the Resident, who declared that the Nabob was an idle and 
profligate spendthrift, desiring the extra lacs, not for the benefit 
of his subjects, but that he might waste them on dancing-girls 
and hunting expeditions 

The interest now centres round affairs in the south. 

Tippoo Sultan, after the disgraceful treaty of Mangalore in 
1788, behaved with the utmost arrogance and cruelty, com- 
mitting depredations on all sides, and openly vowing to drive the 
English out of India.’ 

In 1786 Nana Furnuvese, in fear of Tippoo, made an alliance 
with the Nizam and prepared openly for war, discontinuing only 
when Tippoo offered to pay forty-five lacs to the Mahrattas if 
they would leave him in peace. 

The Guntoor Circar, 1788.—Two years later the Madras 
Government was involved in a problem of great intricacy, owing 
to the Treaty with the Nizam of 1768,? in which the Guntoor 
Circar was promised to the Company on the death of Bassalat 
Jung, then governor of that province. Bassalat died in 1782, 
and the Madras President claimed the Circar; but the Nizam 
resolutely held out for six years. Accordingly, in 1788 British 
troops were marched to the frontier. The Nizam immediately 
submitted ; but, demanding the equal good faith of the English, 
he requested that they would observe their portion of the same 
Treaty—namely, to conquer the Carnatic Balaghat from Hyder 
Ali's family in order to devote the revenues of the country to the 
payment of “‘chout” to the Mahrattas! Here indeed was a diffi- 
culty. The English had in two successive Treaties acknowledged 
Hyder and Tippoo as sovereigns of the Carnatic Balaghat ! 

Cornwallis immediately opened private negotiations with Nizam 
Ali, and successfully edged the Company out of the dilemma by 
promising him the aid of the British troops against any power 
not in alliance with England; and by stating that if at any future 


1 The story of Tippoo Sahib’s “Tiger-organ”’ is well known., It was a 
little machine which supported on the lid an elaborate representation in 
gold and jewels of the Indian tiger mangling a figure habited in the dress 
of an English soldier. The figures moved by mechanism, and the music 
represented vividly the growls of the beast and the shrieks of the dying 
Englishman. 

2 See page 114. 
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time the Carnatic Balaghat became English it should faithfully be 
given up. The Nizam was wise enough to accept these terms, 
perceiving the strength of the armies of the Company. But 
Tippoo Sultan, mortally offended at this double dealing on the 
part of the Governor-General respecting a portion of his dominions, 
seized an opportunity to break out into open warfare with the 
English. 

The Raj of Travancore was the place disputed. The Rajah, 
who was an ally of the Company, had bought two towns from the 
Dutch at Cochin and had fortified them with some care. Much 
to his dismay however, the chief of Cochin, Tippoo’s vassal, acting 
under orders from his superior, declared that the towns belonged 
to himself. The Rajah appealed to the English, and the chief of 
Cochin appealed to Tippoo. 

The declaration of war between Tippoo and the English which 
naturally ensued was preceded by the attack of the former on the 
lines of Travancore, defeated by the energy of the gallant Rajah. 

Third Mysore War, 1790.—Cornwallis prepared for the war 
by making offensive and defensive alliances with Nana Furn- 
uvese and the Nizam; with the avowed object of destroying the 
power of their common enemy, Tippoo Sultan. This is gene- 
rally known as the “ T'ripartite Treaty of 1790.” 

General Medows was appointed to the command of the Madras 
army; but his movements were hampered by the inability or 
neglect of Mr. Holland, the president, to provide suitable supplies. 
The army was consequently unable to move from Trichinopoly till 
May, when Medows occupied successively Coimbatore, Dindigul, 
and Palghaut. This, however, was the last of his successes; for, 
having unwisely divided his forces, 'Tippoo attacked, defeated, and 
almost annihilated one division which was not strong enough to 
defend itself against him. 

Immediately on the declaration of war, Cornwallis despatched 
a Bengal contingent to co-operate with the army of Madras. It 
reached the latter Presidency in August, and at once marched to 
effect a junction, which Tippoo in vain tried to prevent. The 
armies united on November 17th, and being numbered, were 
found # amount to 24,000 men, 

Colonel Hartley at the same time advanced from Bombay, 
with his usual success; and on the way defeated a large force of 
Mysoreans with a loss on his side of only fifty-two men. 

1791.—Such was the condition of the contending forces at the 
close of the year; when Cornwallis, considering the war of suffi- 
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cient importance to justify such conduct, himself sailed from 
Calcutta and on arrival took supreme command of the British 
armies in the south. He found the troops, to his great satisfac- 
tion, in a high state of efficiency and good spirits, and confident 
of success 

The Governor-General commenced the campaign by sending a 
small force as a feint against Seringapatam, while he directed the 
main attack against Bangalore. The latter city capitulated after 
a very feeble defence. On receiving the intelligence of this 
success, the Nizam, who, as usual, had been wavering in his ad- 
herence, being anxious to ascertain the probable result before he 
committed himself to any decided action, sent to the aid of 
Lord Cornwallis a force of 10,000 horse, which ravaged the 
north of Mysore, and on April 18th joined the English. 

It now only wanted the presence of the Mahrattas in the 
west, marching against Tippoo from the Malabar coast, to 
render his position one of extreme difficulty, being attacked 
on three sides at once. 

But the Peshwa had seized the opportunity afforded him by 
the Treaty to attack Tippoo’s realms, not with any reference to 
the general plan of the allies, but merely for the purpose of 
reconquering some places which had been lost to the Myso- 
reans in previous wars. His army sat down before the mud 
forts of Dharwar, and remained there inactive for many months. 
Meanwhile the Nizam and Lord Cornwallis marched their 
united forces from Bangalore at the end of April, and pushed 
through the heart of Mysore towards Seringapatam to attack 
Tippoo’s head-quarters. On the way they experienced the 
greatest difficulties and hardships owing to the judicious policy 
adopted by the Mysoreans in cutting off supplies. 

Batile of Arikera.—But the spirits of the soldiers were 
aroused by their success at Arikera, where a battle was fought, 
in which Tippoo was completely defeated, and compelled to retire. 

This was the only victory of the campaign, however; for im- 
mediately afterwards, while even in sight of the capital, and 
when the enemy were in full flight, Cornwallis had to retire to 
Madras partly from want of provisions, and partly because his army 
was exhausted by disease aud starvation, for which there could be 
no relief saye in a friendly country. His march homewards is one 
of the most melancholy occurrences in the history of India. 
The army fell into a very bad state of health; and from the 
eommander-in-chief to the lowest recruit, every man that swelled 
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the ranks was depressed in spirits, and hopeless of any relief. 
Though harrassed on all sides by bodies of Mysorean cavalry, 
they at last, however, reached the Changama Pass, and found 
themselves in safety in British territory. 

The Nizam drew off, and successfully laid siege to Gurum- 
conda ;1 while the Mahrattas under’ Hurri Pant, an able and 
oe general ravaged the west of Mysore with their predatory 

ands. 

1792.—The winter was spent in retrieving as far as possible 
the losses of the previous campaign by the capture of several 
isolated but important hill-fortresses about the district of North 
Arcot, and in making great preparations for the next advance. 

Cornwallis took the field in January with an army of 22,000 
men, 90 guns, and an immense convoy of provisions and 
treasure. He was determined to bring matters to a successful 
issue, and the troops burned with desire to regain their lost 
prestige. The Nizam and the Mahratta contingent both joined 
company ; and in splendid order the allied armies appeared before 
the walls of Seringapatam on February 5th. As soon as his 
camp was pitched, Cornwallis rode out in person to reconnoitre 
the fortifications, and planned a night attack that same evening. 
The signal was given at midnight, and the outworks were stormed 
with the utmost gallantry and enthusiasm, after three hours’ 
hard fighting. 

Here the allies remained, battering the fort with heavy siege- 
guns for several days, till, on February I6th, General Aber- 
crombie came up from Bombay with another contingent; and 
Tippoo, acting under the advice of his minister, who declared 
that the fort could not long hold out, sent to Cornwallis to 
know his requirements. 

Terms of Tippoo's Submission..—The Governor-General re- 
plied under a flag of truce, and demanded the submission of 
the Sultan to the following terms:—He was to cede half his ter- 
ritories; to pay three millions sterling for the expenses of the 
allies; to yield two of his sons into British protection as host- 
ages; and to pay thirty lacs of rupees to the Mahrattas. The 
Sultam perforce submitted to these rigorous demands, and Corn- 
wallis held, a grand Durbar in his camp, at which the two young 
princes were received with all the honours befitting their rank. 

The acquisitions obtained by the allies under this Treaty were 


1 The Nizam was afterwards discovered to have been all this time hold- 
ing secret negotiations with the Cabinet at Mysore. 
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apportioned by the Governor-General with the strictest fairness. 
He rigidly adhered to the terms of the Tripartite Treaty made at 
the commencement of the war with the Peshwa and the Nizam ; 
although these chiefs had been of very little assistance to the 
Company. One-third, including the Carnatic Balaghat, was 
given to the Mahrattas, and one-third to the Nizam. 

Thus the ill-advised treaty of 1768 was at last fulfilled on all 
sides, and English honour tardily vindicated. 

(The new acquisitions of the Company consisted of Dindigul 
and Baramahal with the country round, together with some land 
about Bombay). 

Lord Cornwallis was severely censured in the House for this 
annexation, which was termed a breach of his promise to the 
nation. But it is evident that the policy was forced upon him 
by the position of affairs. It was necessary to punish Tippoo 
with severity, in order to teach him a lesson which might prevent 
him from again involving the English in war ; and the blow dealt 
to him in wrenching away part of the territories so hardly earned 
by his father and himself was that which he would naturally feel 
most acutely. [If Cornwallis had been more moderate, Tippoo 
would have been less humbled. Again, it is evident that the 
deprivation of territory was the most effective means of weaken- 
ing the power of the Sultan, and diminishing his opportunities of 
attacking the English. The Bill was accordingly negatived by a 
large majority, and Cornwallis was rewarded with the honour of 
a Marquisate. ; 

1793.—He returned to Calcutta immediately after his signal 
success in Mysore, and next year sailed for England. 

The last event of which he received the tidings was calculated 
to increase the satisfaction he felt at the results of his adminis- 
tration. He had issued orders for a Madras army to prepare for 
an attack on Pondicherry; and while on his way home the news 
reached him that this, the last and most important possession of 
the French in India, had submitted to Colonel Brathwaite, 

We must now review shortly the home policy and adminis- 
tration of Lord Cornwallis. 

Cornwallis’ Civil Administration.—He commencad his 
work immediately on landing, by a rigorous enquiry into the 
many abuses observable in every branch of the service, and by 


4 
' The instances most observable of the dishonesty and corruption that 
prevaied throughout the services are the following :— 

The sub-treasurer was lending out the public funds at interest. Two 
generals were receiving increased pay for their services to ths Government 


6 
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correcting them with moderation and judgment. He still further 
increased the salaries of the public servants, in order, as he said, 
to give them “the prospect of acquiring moderate fortunes from 
the savings of their allowances.”’ 

Revenue Reforms—Status of the Zemindars.—The matter of 
the status of the Zemindars also soon claimed his attention, 
as he found that on all sides the ryots were treated by these 
hard task-masters with great brutality; and that the collec- 
tion of revenue in the discontented condition of the country, 
had become a matter of much difficulty. 

Under the Mogul empire in its flourishing days, a ‘‘ Zemin- 
dar” was a collector of the public revenue. He was placed over a 
district, the revenues of which he collected, paying regularly to 
the Treasury a certain fixed sum, which was considered as the 
average annual produce of the district devoted to the exigencies 
of the crown. All that he made over and above this belonged to 
himself. This system placed the unhappy ryots completely in 
the hands of the Zemindars, who had uncontrolled power of life 
and death in their districts; and as the lord was of a different 
race to the serf, and as his object was to turn to account every 
available penny, it may be imagined how pitiable was the con- 
dition of the labourer. No torture was too brutal, no oppression 
too cruel, which could force the wretched ryot to pay his exag- 
gerated tax tothe minions of the Zemindar. 

When the English, in the year 1765, were first placed in a 
position to deal with these nobles, they found them claiming a 
position of half-independent hereditary sovereignty, as tributary, 
but irresponsible “ Zemindari Rajahs” This power they had 
gradually assumed during the decay of the Empire. The heredt- 
tary nature of their tenure was acquired through the careless- 
ness of the later emperors, who cared not for the mode of tenure, 
so long as the annual tax was handed in. Their claim to be 
considered Rajahs was caused by their immense acquisitions of 
money and treasure, obtained at the expense of the humbled and 
spiritless Hindus, their maintenance of troops, and assumption of 


in havifg raised regiments of sepoys; and Cornwallis, after disbanding the 
regiments, which were regularly enrolled (the government having no longer 
any need of them), found that no such regiments had ever existed, and that 
the enrolled names were entirely fictitious. The collectors of districts ac- 
quired immense fortunes by bribes from native litigants; and it is a fact 
that the Resident at Benares, on a salary of £1200, sent home £4000 
annually. 
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state. The English Government, annoyed by their arrogance, 
went to the opposite extreme; and, affecting to treat these 
nobles, now really possessed of great power and dignity, as mere 
subordinate collectors, placed them under legal responsibility, 
and made them liable to be thrown into prison or deposed from 
office, on the slightest failure of regular payment. As, at the 
same time, the condition of the ryots was not raised, the latter 
became even more humbled and oppressed than before, and the 
whole revenue system was thrown out of order. 

In 1786 the Directors, as a matter of policy, directed that 
there should be a new engagement entered into with the Zemin- 
dars, under the distinct understanding that whatever benefits 
might be granted should not be considered as obtained of right, 
but by the favour of the Governor in Council. A commission 
was accordingly appointed to make inquiries and frame a com- 
plete report of the present condition of the Zemindars, with 
advice to the Government how to act. ‘The Commissioners 
found their duties difficult of accomplishment, owing to the 
system of individual extortion and oppression that pervaded every 
foot of the country. The ryots gave no evidence, because they 
were in bodily fear of their lords’ brutality. The Zemindars 
themselves, to a man, evaded any inquiries, and the work of the 
Commissioners was at a dead lock. So that, in 1798, Corn- 
wallis, considering it useless to attempt any further investigation 
for the reasons above-mentioned, suddenly, and without warning, 
passed a motion in the Council, which at once assumed the force of 
law, that the Zemindars were to be henceforth considered as pos- 
sessing all that they claimed. They were to be for ever considered 
as hereditary owners of all the soil of the district, paying annually, 
—not their quota of the public taxes which they collected for the 
Government,—but a sort of tribute into the treasury ! 

Mr. Shore, afterwards Sir John Shore, Cornwallis’ successor 
in office, argued strenuously in the Council] against this wholesale 
destruction of all the previously held opinions of the Hindus; and, 
finding that the majority of the Council were determined, as it 
seemed, merely for the sake of relieving themselves from the burden 
of constant legislation and perpetual disputes concerning the status 
of the Zemindar, to declare them owners of the sojl, urged that 
there should be decennial settlements. His reasons were clear 
and logical; namely, that to better the state of the country there 
was no necessity to make the tenure perpetual; that the same 
results would be caused by leases for ten years, and that it was 
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of great importance to have some legal hold upon the land-owners, 
which would be most easily obtained by fresh settlements at fixed 
periods. But the Council had been so harassed by the long 
disputes on the subject that they declared for permanency, in 
order once and for ever to settle the question. And the Board 
of Commissioners, acting on the same impulse, applauded their 
resolution, and passed the Bill for the ‘‘ permanent establishment 
of the Zemindars of India as hereditary land-owners” in 1793, 
under the Premiership of Pitt. 

The decision was promulgated at Calcutta in March, and 
caused considerable astonishment to all, and to none more than 
to the Zemindars themselves, who had never dreamed of such 
felicity being in store for them. 

With regard to the wisdom of the measure, it may be said that, 
as a political step, the gift was not so unwise as it appears at 
first sight, for a country which possessed an opulent class of 
Jand-owners would generally be in a better condition than one in 
which the soil was occupied by small farmers. and owned only by 
the crown. But it was a measure as illegal as it was sudden and 
unexpected. The English were supposed to be legislating for 
the Hindus asa race, and as far as possible administering to them 
their own laws. But the oldest and most honoured doctrine of 
political status which the Hindus possessed was that all the soil 
belonged to the king, and that the ryots were tenants holding 
direct from the crown, and liable only to the government “schist,” 
or tax paid to the state. The only wealthy and powerful nobles, 
(not farming their own: land), were officers of the government; and 
the Zemindars were high officials—collectors of districts. When 
the soil of Bengal became English it became absolutely the pro- 
perty of the crown, and it was an extraordinary and unheard-of 
change for the ryots to learn that they were in future to con- 
sider themselves, not as tenants of the crown, but of their tax- 
gatherers ! 

The government passed at the same time several laws, giving 
the ryots remedies in the civil court against the Zemindars, and 
protecting them from increase of rent.’ These were very desir- 


® 
1 The mong. noticeable of these measures was a regulation, fixing the rent 
of the lands for ever. It enacted that a written “ pottah,” being a docu- 
ment containing the conditions of tenure, and the amount of the sum to be 
paid annually as rent, should be given to the ryot. This regulation per- 
mitted the Zemindar to increase the value of the estate, by the cultivation 
of fresh lands, and allowed him to increase the rental on fields cultivated 
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able; but, considering the state of the country, were almost dead- 
letters. For the ryots were so absolutely at the mercy of their 
landlords that they seldom dared to raise a finger in self-defence. 

Apart, however, from the question of the original justice and 
wisdom of the measures, the prevalent opinion amongst high 
authorities is that the system has worked well! But it is a fact 
that there have been many subsequent legislators in India who 
would fain have been able to make some alterations in the tenure 
of the Zemindars, or to have had some occasional hold over indi- 
viduals at fixed periods, but have been prevented from satisfying 
their wishes by the bold measures of Cornwallis’ government, 
which made any future alterations for ever impossible. 

Civil Courts.—Previous to the Governor-Generalship of Corn- 
wallis the same civil servants had been both judges of the civil 
court and collectors of the public revenue. Lord Cornwallis, 
following out the regulations which Warren Hastings introduced, 
separated their powers, The new system worked beneficially, 
for it had been a subject of terror to the natives to have to pay 
their rents to, and plead their civil causes before, the same 
person. Cornwallis accordingly placed all revenue matters in 
the hands of the collectors, and all civil legislation in those of 
district judges appointed for the purpose in each collectorate. 
Four courts of appeal were established at Calcutta, Dacca, Moor- 
shedabad, and Patna, with a further appeal to the Supreme 
Court. All fees were at the same time abolished, except those 
paid to pleaders and witnesses. to . 

Criminal Courts. —For the better conduct of criminal adminis- 
tration Cornwallis established Courts of Circuit, to be presided 
over by the Judges of the four Appeal Courts above-mentioned. 
He directed that the Mahomedan law should be the standard of 
criminal law to both Hindus and Mahomedans. He also ap- 
pointed high native officials, called ‘‘ Daroghas,” who held very 
much the position of superintendents of police. They could 
arrest persons on written charges, and send them for trial to the 
nearest Kuropean magistrate. This system proved to be a mis- 
take, as it was soon discovered that these powerful natives used 

@ 
with the higher-priced kinds of grain. The effect of this enactment was 
to prevent any undue pressure on the lease-holders, but at the same time 
to hinder them from facacly improving their own position, while to the 
Zemindars were given ample opportunities of acquiring fortunes. 

1 The revenues of the country have much increased since this date. But 
there were probably many causes at work besides the permanent settlement. 
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all their influence to acquire fortunes by bribery from the ryots, 
and utterly neglected their legal duty.* 

The Code of 1798.—Cornwallis, at the same time, instituted 
the framing of a regular Criminal Code, which was accordingly 
made under his directions; but it was too elaborate for the 
ordinary administration of justice in India, the Hindus being pro- 


‘ As Cornwallis’ system is the foundation-stone of the present constitu- 
tion of the law courts, I think it right to give a sketch of its provisions. 
There were two great characteristics noticeable. The offices of revenue 
and justice were absolutely separated; and a regular system of appeals from 
lower to higher courts was set on foot. 

REVENUE.—All causes connected with the revenue were to be tried and 
determined by the Collectors of Districts, the civil causes being placed 
under the jurisdiction of the Judges of regular Civil Courts. The old 
Revenue Court, called the “ Mal Adalat,” was at the same time abolished. 

C1vit.—The lowest grade of civil courts in the district were the “ Courts 
of Native Commissioners,” which were established in every important town, 
and were conducted by Moonsiffs or native justices, Salisans or arbitrators, 
and Amins or referees. They had original jurisdiction in cases of the value 
of Rs. 50, and under. There was also authority given to the Zillah (or 
District) Judge to provide “ Registrars” (covenanted servants), whose duty 
should be to try all causes not exceeding Rs. 200 in a court attached to 
the Zillah Court, subject to the restriction that all their decisions must be 
countersigned by the Zillah Judge himself in order. to be final. From 
both these Courts appeal lay to the Zillah Court, or High Court of the 
District, of which there were twenty-six provided for the Presidency of 
Bengal. They consisted each of one Judge (a covenanted servant), one 
“ Pandit,” and one “ Kazi” or “ Mufti,” for the guidance of the Judge in 
matters connected with Hindu and Mahomedan law respectively, with 
native law officers. As a general rule the Judge discharged all the ap- 
peals, while the Registrar undertook the original jurisdiction to whatever 
amount. Appeal from this Court lay to the “ Provincial Court,” of which 
four were established in the Presidency, at Calcutta, Patna, Moorshedabad, 
and Dacca respectively. In each of these courts were three European 
Judges, namely, a Chief Justice and two Puisne Judges, a Registrar, a Kazi, 
a Pandit, and native officials. In all cases where the amount in dispute was 
less than Rs. 1000, the decisions of this Court were final. But an appeal 
lay in all others from this Court to the “ Sudder Dewani Adalat” at Cal- 
cutta, presided over by the Governor-General and Members of Council, 
which re-assumed thus the position, out of which it had been turned by 
the “Supreme Court,” now done away with. All revenue appeals to a 
large amount came also before this Court, which in this, as well as in civil 
suits, Had final decision in all cases of a less sum than Rs. 10,000. In 
cases of a greater amount than this, appeal lay to the Queen in Council. 

Criminat.—The lowest Criminal Courts were those of the “ Magistrates’ 
Courts,” held by the various Justices of the Peace in the District. (The 
Justices of the Peace consisted of the Zillah and City Judges, and Registrars, 
together with all ““Amins,” or native Judges appointed by the Government). 
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verbial for their powers of what has been called “legal jugglery.” 
It left open too many opportunities for those delays and technical 
difficulties which have always hampered the movements of the law 
when burdened with many formalities. 

Lord Cornwallis sailed for England in September, 1793, and 
was received by all parties at home with much distinction. 


Career of Sindia (1784—1794).—By the Treaty of Salbye in 
1782, Sindia had been raised to great eminence. He was placed 
by it in the character of an independent military power, and of 
importance enough in Southern India to render the English 
desirous of his co-operation. The effect of this was to create in 
his mind a strong ambition to place himself in reality in the 
position which he held nominally. 

Accordingly, in 1784, journeying to Delhi, he obtained an 
interview with the then powerless emperor,! and received a patent 
conferring on him the title of ‘‘ Executor-General of the Empire,” 
with the command-in-chief of the royal forces and a gift of the 
provinces of Agra and Delhi. 

The successful Mahratta then attacked the Rajputs at the head 
of the allied forces of his own soldiers and the imperial troops, 
with the vain hope of destroying their rising power. They were 


These had power of sentence up to fifteen days’ imprisonment, or fine of 
Rs. 200; but an offence involving a sentence of a severer nature was sent 
by them for trial before the Court above. The “ Courts of Circuit” were 
the next superior to the Magistrates’ Courts. There were four of these 
established for half-yearly gaol delivery, to go on circuit round the zillahs, 
each in turn, and a fifth for monthly assizes in the large cities in rotation. 
Their jurisdiction was original in all cases sent up to them by the Magis- 
trates’ Courts for trial, and appellate from the decisions of the same Courts. 
They could pasg sentence of death; but this had to be confirmed by the 
Sudder Nizamat Adalat. They were presided over by the Judges of the 
Provincial Courts. The “ Sudder Nizamat Adalat” was the highest Cri- 
minal court, held at Calcutta for all appeals from sentences of the lower 
courts, and for the confirmation and revision of such sentences as required 
it. The Governor-General had supreme power of pardon, and of com- 
mutation of sentences. The “Sudder Nizamat Adalat” was also a Court 
of original jurisdiction in the cases of all accused Europeans. 

Po1icr.—The pelice arrangements were altered at the same period. In 
lien of the old private establishments of the separate Zemindars, a con- 
nected Police Service was established, having a “ Darogha,” ¢e chief officer 
in charge of each district, with a proper suite of Police Peons. 

‘ This emperor was “Shah Alum,” the once gallant Shah Zada, who had 
given so much trouble to Clive in 1760, under his real name of Ali Gohur. 
He was a son of the last real emperor, Alamgir II. (See page 97.) 
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too strong for him, and after suffering a terrible defeat, the whole 
of the royal forces, to his great consternation, went over en masse 
to the enemy. 

He was now in great straits, and in 1787 suffered still further 
reverses by the successful attacks made upon him by Ismael Beg, 
nephew to Mohammed Beg the former Executor-General, whom 
he had ousted from office. Agra was captured, and the enemy’s 
camp was still further reinforced by the arrival of a strong band of 
Rohillas under Gholam Khadir, son of Zabita Khan. 

Sindia marched out from Delhi and attacked the allies, but 
was defeated.. The Rohillas then determined to make war on their 
own account, and marched off from the camp northwards; while 
Sindia, little dreaming of the real object of this movement, 
attacked and defeated the small army of Ismael Beg. 

Immediately after this victory, Sindia heard, to his dismay, 
that the Rohillas, having made a rapid movement, had captured 
the city of Delhi. These wild marauders spent two months in 
sacking the city with every species of cruelty and violence. 
Their rapine knew no bounds, and their deeds were at last culmi- 
nated by the blinding of the emperor whom they had taken cap- 
tive. This crime was too much even for the forbearance of Ismael 
Beg, who had been much attached to his former master, and could 
not countenance the barbarity thus committed on his person. He 
made overtures to Sindia which were accepted, and the quondam 
foes marched together on Delhi. 

1788.—The city was eaptured by them early in the year. The 
emperor, though now blind and suffering intense agonies, was 
replaced on the throne; and Gholam Khadir, being taken 
prisoner, was tortured to death with circumstances of great 
cruelty. 

Ismael Beg was content with the present of a large and valu- 
able jagir; while Sindia, now virtually ruler of Delhi, raising a 
splendid army of Sepoys under European officers—French, Eng- 
lish, and some Irish adventurers—occupied his time in estab- 
lishing large foundries, and casting an innumerable quantity of 
guns, and gun-carriages, with all the weapons and appliances of 
war. 

Thus? by the year 1791, Sindia was again a great Power having 
one of the finest armies in India, replete with every contrivance 
to ensure comfort and success. His first campaign was against 
the Rajputs, and in this he was completely successful. 

1792,—-Next year, Sindia found his influence so strong that he 
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proceeded to carry out the ruling passion of his life, which was to 
render the Mahrattas a power important, not only by their own 
inherent strength, but by the avowed consent of the Emperor of 
Delhi, to whom, though much crushed, the native princes looked 
with the superstitious reverence due to his title as hereditary 
Lord of India. Shah Alum, at Sindia’s request, gave him a 
patent conferring on the Peshwa! the title of ‘‘ Vakeel-ul-Mutlak” 
(or Regent of the Empire), and on Sindia and his heirs the title 
of “ Hereditary Deputies.” 

This was to the Mahrattas the triumph of all their long- 
cherished hopes. It was, as it were, the conferring upon the 
Peshwa the dignity formerly held by the Mogul Emperor of 
Delhi; and when with great pomp Sindia invested the Peshwa at 
Poonah with the insignia of office, the young monarch embraced 
him in a transport of delight, and placed him on a seat next his 
own,? as the highest dignitary in the state, and equal to the vizier, 
Nana Furnuvese. 

Between Sindia and the Nana there naturally enough grew up 
a cordial hatred—Sindia was in effect the most powerful noble, 
and the most dangerous in India; while Nana Furnuvese, the 
highest in the Mahratta state, was the deepest politician of the 
age. ‘The plots and counter-plots that soon ensued constitute the 
great interest of the later history of the Mahrattas. 

In 1798, Holkar, the second in power of the Mahratta nobility, 
quarrelled with Sindia and an open war ensued, in which Holkar 
was completely defeated ; and Sindia left absolute master of the 
whole of Hindostan. 

He died somewhat suddenly in 1794, and his grand-nephew, 
Dowlat Rao Sindia, succeeded to all his titles and offices. 

Parliamentary Proceedings (1786—1793).—It remains to 
notice some of the more conspicuous acts and charters passed in 
Parliament during the administration of Lord Cornwallis. 

In 1786, a Bill was passed which had great and beneficial effect 


1 This is a significant fact, showing as it does that the ancient title of 
“ Rajah” to whom the “ Peskwa” had been merely a minister, had by this 
time become extinct ; and that the Peshwa was now the real, as well as 
virtual, head of the Mahratta state. 

® Sindia behaved with much mock humility on this occasion. "He came 
to the Durbar with an immense retinue, and a vast displayyof power; and 
at the entrance to the royal tent, dismounting, he took a pair of embroi- 
dered slippers, went humbly on foot into the presence, and there, declaring 
himeelf unworthy of any honour, performed the menial office of putting on 
the Peshwa's slippers. The latter at once bade him rise. 
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on the subsequent career of the English in India. It provided 
that, when he deemed fit, the Governor-General might personally 
legislate without consulting his Council, even though his actions 
were directly contrary to their advice, Lord Wellesley found 
this permission to be of great use during his administration. 
It was promulgated in order to prevent any future recurrence of 
the difficulties and trials which hampered the action of Warren 
Hastings. 

In 1788 a ‘‘ Declaratory Act” was passed, which arose from a 
collision between the Board of Directors representing the Com- 
pany and the Board of Commissioners representing the Crown. 
The Ministry ordered four new regiments to be enrolled for special 
service in India; but the Company, anxious to save expense, re- 
fused to pay for their embarcation or maintenance. The Board 
of Commissioners then ordered them to provide the requisite 
funds; but the Directors declared that they possessed the chief 
governing power in matters of finance. Pitt referred the question 
to Parliament, and in the course of his speech declared that the 
intention of his Cabinet was, at some future date, to transfer the 
whole of the governing power in India to the hands of the nation. 
The Company were furious, and a series of debates took place 
which for violence and turbulence have rarely been equalled in 
the history of the House.1 A ‘ Declaratory Act” was at last 
passed, the effect of which was merely to enforce the Act of 1784, 
and to give the Board of Commissioners power to direct the con- 
duct of the Company in all matters of State. 

In 1793 the privileges of the Company were extended for 
twenty years by a new charter. 


(1X.}—Sir John Shore's Administration, (1793—1798.) 


Sir John Shore, who was the Senior Member of the Council, 
succeeded to the chief command, as by rule, on Cornwallis’s 
retirement, and the Board of Commissioners, feeling that they 
could not make a better appointment, confirmed him in the office 
of Governor-General for five years. 

1793,—At the close of his administration, Lord Cornwallis had 
expressed a strong wish that a ‘“‘ Guarantee Treaty” should be 
signed by the*three Powers who, in 1790, made the Treaty that is 


' It is said that on one occasion the debate continued till eight o’clock 
in the morning, when the Commons adjourned to breakfast ! 
11 
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generally known as the ‘Tripartite Treaty,” namely, the 
Mahrattas, the Nizam, and the British Government. The 
terms of that Treaty were an offensive and defensive alliance 
against their common enemy, Tippoo Sultan ; and Cornwallis was 
desirous of appending a sort of codicil to the effect that if one of 
the Powers went to war with the Sultan for an illegal object, the 
others should not be bound by the Treaty. This “ Guarantee 
Treaty ” was accordingly drawn up and presented to the Nizam 
and the Peshwa. 

Nana Furnuvese was at this time possessed with a rooted de- 
termination to injure the Nizam in some manner in order to 
curb his power. He therefore persuaded the Peshwa to refuse 
his signature. The Nizam, on the other hand, was anxious to 
obtain the firm support of the English in case of an outbreak 
with the Mahrattas, and he accepted the Guarantee Treaty with 
much readiness. 

1794.—At the commencement of the next year Sir John 
Shore’s weakness was the indirect cause of a war which his ulti- 
mate conduct. rendered very detrimental to the position of the 
English in India, permanently injuring them in the eyes of the 
native princes. 

It happened that, as before stated, Mahdaji Sindia had died, 
and was succeeded by his grand nephew Dowlat Rao Sindia. 
This youthful chieftain was now the greatest Power in Hindostan, 
and it was of importance to all his neighbours to obtain his 
alliance Sir John Shore, however, not only omitted to conciliate 
him in any way, but seemed anxious to consider his arms as of 
slight consequence, and the Mahrattas at Poonah at once perceived 
the advantage thus obtained ; for so long as Sindia remained un- 
bound by Treaty to any other Power, his co-operation was secured 
to them by the ties of blood. 

War between the Nizam and the Peshwa.—<Accordingly 
they prepared for war with the Nizam, without even deeming it 
necessary to fabricate any cause of quarrel against him. It was 
a war of mere wanton plunder; and, true to their nature, every 
Mahratta who could bear arms flocked to join their standard. 
Tippoo at the same time made overtures to the Peshwa, to which 
the latter, anxious to avoid a war with the English, résolutely 
lent a deaf ear. ¢ 

As soon, however, as Tippoo had made public his hostility to 
the Nizam, the latter claimed British protection under the Tri- 

partite Treaty, and begged that a contingent might be sent to 
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ais aid. But Sir John Shore, afraid of the immense army which 
the Mahrattas were bringing into the field, and anxious not to 
embroil the Company in a war with a nation so powerful, refused 
to give any assistance to the Nizam on the ground that the 
English were not bound by a Treaty which one party, namely, the 
Mahrattas, had broken. This lame excuse was so plainly resorted 
to in order to avoid a war between the English and the Mahrattas, 
that the native princes began to lose faith not only in British 
honour, but in British strength; while the Nizam, left to his 
fate, moodily brooded over his misfortunes, and vowed vengeance 
against the Company. 

Deserted by the English, he succeeded in enlisting the good 
offices of the French, who sent two battalions to his aid; and he 
further raised a body of 18,000 Sepoys, officered by French ad- 
venturers. 

In November the Mahrattas, under their leader the young 
Madhoo Rao, took the field at the head of a splendid army 
of aoe men, with 150 guns,! and marched into Central 
India. 

The hostile armies met. at Kurdla, and the Nizam suffered a 
decisive defeat. He thereupon submitted, feeling that his power 
was too weak to enable him to continue the struggle with any 
hope of success, 

The conditions imposed were that the Nizam should at once 
pay down three millions sterling; should deliver over lands to 
the value of £35,000 per annum; and should surrender his 
ablest Minister as hostage into the hands of the Mahrattas. 

The Nizam was highly incensed at the wanton neutrality of the 
Finglish, and at once dismissed all the British troops in his pay. 
He then proceeded to raise more French battalions, and placed a 
French officer named Raymond in command. Finally, he as- 
signed to the French the lucrative province of Kurpa, begging 
them to take the revenues of that district in payment for a 
French contingent of some magnitude to be kept at Hyderabad. 

Sir John Shore now interfered, saying that as the district of 
Kurpa was on the borders of the Company's territory, it was unfair 
of the Nizam to subsidize an inimical force by the gift of that 


' It will be iateresting to compare the comparative bulk of the forces 
sent to swell the ranks of this fine army. Dowlat Rao sent 25,000 men 
under General De Boigne ; the Rajah of Berar, 15,000; Holkar, 10,000 ; 
the Pindarees, 10,000; Govind Rao, the Gwickwar, 5,000; the Mahrattas, 
under the Peshwa, 65,000; total, 130,000. 
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particular piece of land; and he demanded that if the Niza. 
insisted on maintaining a French force, the land assigned should 
at least be further removed from the English boundary. 

The Nizam refused; but soon afterwards a sudden domestic 
trouble occurred which caused him to reconsider his determina- 
tion. This was an open rebellion against his sovereignty, set on 
foot by one of his sons. In bodily fear Nizam Ali recalled the 
English troops; but the French under Raymond having in the 
meantime quelled the mutiny, he again dismissed them, and gave 
his patronage to the soldiers from Pondicherry. 

(Matters remained in this state for some years, till Lord Wel- 
lesley by bold measures overawed Nizam Ali and compelled him 
to accept the British alliance. ) 

Death of Madhoo Rao the Second.—Mahratta affairs now 
claim our attention for a while. It will be remembered that the 
present Peshwa was a youth, Madhoo Rao the Second, whom—while 
an infant of two months old—Nana Furnuvese, the sole surviving 
Regent, had, in 1774, succeeded in placing on the throne to the ex- 
clusion of the bold Raghoba. This boy had now become a man ; 
and as he grew up had yearly shown more and more symptoms 
of irritation at the virtual imprisonment in which he was kept 
by his Minister. Chafing inwardly at this restraint, he grew 
morbid and excited; occasionally bursting into terrible fits of 
rage, and at other times remaining morose and silent. Jt was in 
October of the year 1795 that the young monarch, after a hot and 
angry argument one day with Nana Furnuvese, became oppressed 
with the deepest melancholy, and the same evening committed 
suicide by throwing himself from the window of the palace. His 
untimely death was a subject of deep regret to all parties in India. 

Madhoo Rao was succeeded by his cousin Baji Rao, son of 
Raghoba, one of the cleverest and most unscrupulous princes of 
the age. The chain of intrigue that ensued immediately on his 
accession serves admirably to display the character of the Mah- 
rattas of his day. 

Accession of Baji Rao.—His Intrigues.—Nana Furnuvese 
cordially hated the whole family of Raghoba, and determined if 

ossible to oust the wily politician who succeeded the simple- 
hearted Madhoo. To effect this he plotted with Baji Rao’s 
younger brother, Chimnaji. But the new Peshta, hearing of 
this conspiracy, sent secret messengers to Sindia, the most 
‘powerful of his nobles, to ask for his support. It was willingly 
granted. Butit happened that at the same time some servants of 
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Nana Furnuvese, proceeding to the court of Sindia on the same 
errand, and hearing of the success of Baji Rao’s scheme, returned 
to the Nana, and informed him of this dash to his hopes. 

The minister, never at a loss in diplomacy, felt that at all 
-hazards such a combination as that of Sindia and the Peshwa 
must be destroyed, and determined himself to support the claims 
of Baji Rao, in opposition to those of Chimnaji! By this means 
he would maintain.his own power at Poonah by the co-operation 
of Sindia and the gratitude of the Peshwa. He, however, had not 
rightly judged the character of young Sindia, who, immediately 
upon receiving tidings of the duplicity of Furnuvese, determine: 
upon frustrating the latter’s designs, and making himself the chief 
person in the state. He accordingly collected a large army, and, 
in his turn raising the standard of Chimnaji, advanced on 
Poonah. Nana Furnuvese and Baji Rao fled together to Poo- 
runder, while Sindia’s fine army encamped outside the walls of 
the capital. 

Then were held deep and earnest consultations between Baji 
Rao and the Nana as to the best course to adopt. They deter- 
mined, so it is said, to stand by one another to the last ; and the 
same night Baji Rao, leaving Nana Furnuvese to his fate, went off 
to Sindia’s camp to throw himself into the protection of a noble 
whom he felt to be possessed of greater power than the ex-vizier ! 
The despair of the Nana on receiving intelligence of this trea- 
cherous conduct of his friend was considerably softened by the 
tidings which arrived next morning, to the effect that Sindia had 
received Baji Rao with great distinction. but, keeping both the 
brothers close prisoners till he should determine which to place 
on the throne, had afterwards declared for Chimnaji and thrown 
Baji Rao into prison; for he calculated that the new monarch, 
mindful of his previous services, would receive him into favour 
and instal him in the coveted office of vizier. 

Chimnaji was thus, though much against his own wishes, 
raised to the dignity of Peshwa, and crowned with great pomp at 
the capital, by Sindia himself. The question of the appointment 
to the office of vizier claimed his first attention; and Sindia 
yielded to the welcome advice of his own minister, Ballobi Tantia, 
who recommended him to procure the honour for his Commander- 
in-Chief, Pureshram Bhao, a proceeding which would be calcu- 
lated to secure him in the position of the most important per- 
sonage in the state. 

This was accordingly done: and the first act of Pureshram 
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Bhao was to issue orders for the arrest of their wily enemy, the 
ex-vizier. 

Meanwhile the Nana, in exile, feeling that his own party at 
Poonah would be inevitably crushed so long as Sindia held the 
reins of Government, sent out two embassies; one to the im-- 
prisoned Baji Rao whom he promised to reinstate ; the other to 
the Nizam to ask for a Treaty. The Treaty of Mhar was accord- 
ingly drawn up, by which the Nizam guaranteed to assist Baji Rao 
with an armed force, on the condition of his receiving back the 
territories lost to the Mahrattas by the last fatal war. The 
terms were most advantageous to the Nizam; but the promise 
was a very dangerous one; since he was brought a second time into 
collision with the whole Mahratta army, for the purpose of support- 
ing @ prisoner at the request of an exile. 

As soon as he heard of this Treaty, Ballobi Tantia advised 
his master that the only prudent course to be adopted was to pre- 
vent any action on the part of Baji Rao, by dismissing him as a 
prisoner, guarded by a strong body of cavalry, to Hindostan, there 
to be kept in confinement at Gwalior. Sindia willingly gave his 
consent ; and the requisite orders were given. The escort was, 
however, placed under the command of a deceitful and treacher- 
ous officer named Sirji Rao Ghatkay; who, while on the route, 
was seduced from his allegiance by Baji Rao, and consented to 
connive at his escape on promise of a heavy bribe. The plot was 
successfully accomplished, and Baji Rao, now once more a free 
man, joined Nana Furnuvese at Poorunder; after which, by means 
of embassies and promises of heavy bribes, never omitting to men- 
tion the guaranteed armed support of the whole army of the 
Nizam, they succeeded in gaining over to their cause the two 
other great Mahratta chieftains, Bhonslay and Holkar. Finally, 
by proclaiming loudly the strength of this combination and giving 
Chimnaji the title of usurper, they collected an army so large 
that Sindia himself became alarmed. 

Conspiracies at Poonah ensued. The case was one of a rightful 
monarch unjustly ejected, while on the throne was a weak and 
profligate boy; and a strong party in favour of Baji Rao began to 
be formed at the capital. Sindia quickly perceived the turn 
affairs had taken, and when- Nana Furnuvese sent, messages to 
him promising him the present of a large jagir if he would join 
their party, he consented. 

His next act was somewhat startling; for he seized and threw 
into prison his own minister, Ballobi Tantia, in order to silence 


1 Be 
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his remonstrances: while Puresham Bhao, to escape the same 
fate, fled with Chimnaji from Poonah. And thus the cause of 
Baji Rao triumphed. The throne was vacant; and the whole 
of the Mahratta State, with the cooperation of the Nizam, 
proclaimed his ascendency. 

With great pomp Baji Rao was installed Peshwa on Decem- 
ber 4th, 1796, and, seating himself on the throne, caused Nana 
Furnuvese to station himself on one hand and Sindia on the other. 
And now the question arose; who was to be the chief man in the 
state, Sindia or the Nana? SBaji Rao’s hesitation was but slight. 
Not a whit did he respect antecedents ; not in the smallest degree 
did he consider himself bound in gratitude to the Nana. He 
remembered that Sindia had the most powerful and well-appointed 
force in India, and that Furnuvese was but a courtier. Accord- 
ingly, two days after he had assisted to instal his master at 
Poonah, the Nana, to his horror and dismay, found himself seized 
roughly, and thrown without warning into the deepest dungeon 
in the palace by order of his perfidious ally! — 

Thus Baji Rao was rid of Nana Furnuvese. But his was a 
character to be little contented with the control of a powerful 
noble always at his elbow, and he began to consider how he might 
rid himself of Sindia also. That potentate, in his turn, showed 
his secret enmity, for he somewhat haughtily demanded the jagir 
that had been promised him for his co-operation. 

The Peshwa determined to profit by the opportunity thus 
created. He saw that at one stroke he could arouse popular 
feeling in Poonah against Sindia and his troops, though the 
means to be employed were barbarous and unscrupulous to an 
extent rarely equalled in history. Sirji Rao Ghatkay, who had 
been made commander of the forces, and was a tyrant at once 
treacherous and cruel, was his worthy instrument. The Peshwa 
commenced operations by publicly refusing to pay Sindia at once ; 
stating that a monarch must choose his own time for conferring 
favours. His refusal was couched in gentle and moderate lan- 
guage; and the gossip of Poonah that evening turned on the 
quiet firmness of the Peshwa, and the indignant countenance of 
Sindig, when he received this rebuke. But the next day the 
whole of Sindia’s troops were found to be in open rebellion. 
They rushed into Poonah, and, with the most detestable atrocities, 
plundered and pillaged the whole city, giving it up to rapine and 
lawlessness for an entire week. The number of slain was in- 
credible ; and the loud voice of the people cried for vengeance on 
the perpetrator of this horrible outrage. 
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It had been committed by, the private orders of the Peshwa to 
Sirji Rao Ghatkay; and against the wish of Sindia, who tried in 
vain to restrain his infuriated and drunken soldiery ! 

The Peshwa had gained his object. His brother, Amrit Rao, 
a noble and intelligent young prince, lashed into fury, begged 
permission to punish Sindia by assassination. Baji Rao con- 
sented. But afterwards, remembering that this act would call 
down on himself the vengeance of the whole army, he contented 
himself by summoning Sindia to court, and peremptorily com- 
manding him to return to his own country. 

Sindia accordingly went north, accompanied by the undeserved 
curses of all the people of Poonah; and Baji Rao, with the full 
consent and acclamation of his subjects, remained at last undis- 
puted master of the throne. 

Mutiny of Officers in Bengal, 1796.—We must now return 
to Bengal, where a very serious mutiny of officers took place. It 
arose from the fact that the officers of the Indian military 
service were paid less highly than those of the civil service. 
The former demanded an increase of pay; and on being refused, 
became insubordinate and at last openly mutinous. They insti- 
tuted a plan of combined action, and drew up a statement of their 
grievances. There were four principal demands. 

(1.) The number of the Company’s regiments was not to be 
reduced. 
(II.) The Company’s troops were always to be employed in 
preference to the royal regiments in India. 
(III.) Promotion in the service was to be given according 
to seniority, and not by purchase. 
(IV.) ‘‘ Double batta ”1 was to be restored. 
If these demands were not immediately granted, the officers 
threatened to usurp the government by force. 

Sir John Shore at once collected troops and ordered a fleet 
from Madras to Calcutta. But happily before the employment 
of these was rendered necessary, the mutinous spirit was quelled 
by the courteousness of Sir Robert Abercrombie, who was in 
command at Cawnpore, and who managed by his civility and good 
temper to calm the excited feelings of the officers. Concessions 
were then made, and order was soon completely restored. 

The attention of the Government was now called to the affairs 
of Oude. 


1 The mutiny of officers during the administration of Clive in 1766, had 
taken place on the “ Batta” question. (See page 105). 
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1797.1—.A ffairs of Oude.—The minister of Asoff-u-dowla, the 
Wabob vizier of Oude, was at this period a certain Tufuzzil 
Hussein, who had been appointed on the death of the former 
minister, the able and intelligent Hyder Beg Khan  Asoff-u- 
dowla, after a life of indolence and debauchery, died, worn out 
with his excesses, in 1797, and the appointment of his successor 
rested entirely with the English. 

A reputed son, named Vizier Ali, being considered the 
rightful heir, was accordingly placed on the throne (1797); and 
though the unanimous voice of the people declared him to be 
illegitimate, the mistake was not rectified till he had been on 
the throne some months, when he was hastily deposed, and 
Asoff's brother, Saadat Ali, installed in his place. The vexation 
of Vizier Ali may be imagined. He was a man éf very violent 
temper, and commenced a system of rebellion which gave much 
trouble to the English. 

Treaty with Oude.—A treaty was then made hetween Saadat 
Ali and the English, guaranteeing a subsidiary alliance. Ten 
thousand British troops were to garrison Oude. They were to 
be maintained -by an annual payment of seventy-six lacs of 
rupees, and to have the fortress of Allahabad for their head- 
quarters. ‘The Nabob at the same time consented to make no 
treaties without the permission of the Governor-General. 

In the month of March of the next year (1798), Sir John 
Shore returned to England, his term of office having expired. 
On his arrival he was raised to the peerage by the title of Lord 
Teignmouth. 


1 In this year the “ Mayor’s Court” at Madras, which had been esta- 
blished in 1726 by George I., was abolished by act 36 Geo. III. It had 
been a court for the trial of all offences committed by or against the 
Europeans in the Presidency. A new court, called the “ Recorder’s Court,” 
was instituted on the same principle as obtains in the city of London 
Borough-Quarter-sessions, The Mayor was the nominal, the Recorder, 
the real Judge. A similar alteration was made at Bombay. The juris- 
diction of the court was civil, admiralty, and criminal in all cases con- 
cerning Europeans. An alteration was also made in the jurisdiction of 
the “ Pgovincial courts” which Cornwallis had established in Bengal. (See 
note, page 157). Their authority was extended from causes of the value of 
1000 rs. and &nder, to those of 5000 rs. and under. In these cases the 
court had a final jurisdiction. Appeals against decisions involving & 
greater sum might be made to the “Sudder Dewani Adalat,” and ultimately 
to the Privy Council. 
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(X.) Lord Wellesley’s Administration (1798—1805).—Fall of 
the House of Hyder.— Annexation of Tanjore, the Carnatic, 
and Oude.—F all of Sindia. 


1798.—The Governor-General appointed to succeed Sir John 
Shore was Lord Mornington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley, 
during whose administration the English were established as 
indisputably the greatest military power in India. 

State of India.—On his arrival he found matters in a very 
critical state. Tippoo Sultan had been it was true, humbled, 
but he was on that account the more revengeful; and while wait- 
ing for an opportunity for striking a deadly blow at the English, 
he was carefully improving his resources. The Nizam, justly 
offended with the Company for the treacherous policy of Sir John 
Shore, had dismissed all the English from his service, and subsi- 
dized at Hyderabad a French army of 14,000 men, with thirty-six 
guns, under the generalship of Raymond. Sindia was one of the 
greatest powers in India; he had possession of the person of 
the emperor at Delhi, and was acknowledged the principal 
chieftuin in the Mahratta state; and he had an army of 40,000 
sepoys, officered by Frenchmen and commanded by De Boigne, 
with 460 well-mounted guns. To complete the difficulties of 
the situation, the English officers at Calcutta were mutinous ; 
and the treasury was empty; the accounts showing a deficit. 

During his outward voyage Lord Wellesley (for so he may be 
calied in anticipation of his subsequent title) held a long consulta- 
tion at the Cape of Good Hope with Lord Macartney, concerning 
Indian affairs; and invited all British residents at the Cape who 
bad been in India, to advise him on the position of parties, and 
the best mode of dealing with them. He thus landed with some- 
thing like a defined policy in his mind.2 

Fourth and Last Mysore War, 1799.—The first information 
he received at Calcutta. was to the effect that Tippoo Sultan had 
sent publicly to the Mauritius for the aid of a French force to 


1 The Cape was at that time the great place of resort for all Anglio- 
Indians desirous of change, who did not wish to undertake the long voyage 
to England. 

2 Wellesley discovered that there could be nothing like aSust balance of 
power amongst parties in India. He had learnt from historipal evidence 
that in that country a power, to have any weight, must be universal ruler, 
or subservient. “Aut Cesar aut nihil.” He determined that England 
should be “ Cesar,” and he made it so. 
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assist him in driving the English out of India. This French 
contingent was granted and landed at Mangalore. 

Strength had crushed many Indian princes before, and as diplo- 
macy had been tried with Tippoo and found useless, Lord Wellesley 
determined that his principal arguments should now be cold steel 
and round-shot. 

He accordingly declared war; and sent orders to Madras that 
a strong body of troops should at once march on Seringapatam. 
At the same time he requested the Nizam and the Peshwa to 
give their assistance, according to the Tripartite Treaty of 1790. 
Messages were also sent to Sindia, and the Rajah of Nagpore. 

The Governor of Madras made answer that he had no money, 
and that the troops under his orders were not in a fit state to 
march unsupported into an enemy’s country. But he was met 
by an indignant command that the army should be placed in 
proper order at once. 

The Nizam’s troops were at this time entirely officered by 
Frenchmen, and the Governor-General felt keenly the impolicy of 
leading them against their countrymen in Tippoo’s.army. He 
therefore quickly decided on destroying the French supremacy at 
Hyderabad. This was effected by obtaining the consent of the 
Nizam’s able minister. Some British regiments were marched 
to the French cantonments, and by clever manceuvring the 
Sepoys were disarmed, and rendered incapable of withstanding the 
bayonets of the English. The regiments were then disbanded, 
and the French officers paid and dismissed. ‘Thus the English 
were again established at Hyderabad, and the Nizam consented 
to aid them against Tippoo by all the means in his power. 

The Peshwa also consented to fulfil his share of the treaty, 
after Wellesley had, in a private letter, promised him the aid of 
English troops against Sindia, should that potentate ever become 
troublesome. 

Sindia, and the Rajah of Nagpore, both refused any aid or 
alliance. 

A despatch quickly arrived from England giving the consent of 
the Board of Commissioners to the war; and, all being then in 
readingss, the Governor-General embarked for Madras. 

In reply to Lord Wellesley’s communication threatening a 
declaration of war, Tippoo had written a letter in which it was 
evident that his object was to gain time till another French force, 
which it was known he had urgently demanded, should arrive 
from Europe. 
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But Wellesley, determined to frustrate his intentions, sent 
his final orders to Bombay and Hyderabad, and his ultimatum to 
Tippoo, in January, 1799; and on February 5th, commenced his 
march into Mysore. His army consisted of 20,000 English, 
with 100 guns, together with 20,000 Sepoys and native cavalry, 
General Harris commanding-in-chief. 

The Rajah of Mysore at once decided on his plan of action. 
He determined to destroy the Bombay contingent, under General 
Stuart and Colonel Hartley, before it could effect a junction with 
the main army, and with this view he made a vigorous attack 
upon it; but the Mysoreans were unprepared for the able resis- 
tance which they met with, and fled, after hard fighting, having 
made no impression on their stubborn foes. 

The Sultan then turned to oppose the Madras army. 

The enemies met at Malavelly, and Tippoo suffered another 
terrible defeat. 

He retired on Seringapatam, wasting the country far and 
near to prevent the English advance; but General Harris, with 
ready wit and great ability, threw Tippoo into utter confusion by 
taking another route. The Rajah’s astonishment and rage, 
when, imagining the enemy behind him, he suddenly found him- 
self confronted by their whole army just when he was approaching 
his own capital, was beyond parallel ! 

The rival forces marched on Seringapatam almost together. 
Kach perceived that the time had arrived for a decisive stroke, 
but Tippoo felt himself too weak to hazard an open battle, and 
the English were desirous of husbanding their strength for the 
final blow. There was no fighting on the route, and in silence 
they approached Seringapatam. The English, however, suffered 
much from waut of provisions, and it was only by constant foraging, 
and the exertions of a very able commissariat staff that the troops 
were kept alive, although the march, after the passage of the 
Cavery, was very short. 

At the end of March Tippoo entered his capital, and on April 6 
General Harris arrived, and at once placed the city in a state of 
siege, the lines being completed by the 17th. 

Fall of Seringapatam.—Death of Tippoo.—The want of 
food and stores was most severely felt by the English; and on 
May 3rd it was discovered that the provisions left would only 

1 Tt was in this battle that Colonel Wellesley, afterwards the great 


Duke of Wellington, first drew his sword on Indian soil. He distinguished 
himself gréatly. 
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suffice for two days, whilst the country round had been exhausted 
by pillage. It was therefore determined to storm at once, as the 
breach had by that time been made practicable. 

General Baird led the forlorn hope, and though Tippoo was un- 
prepared for this sudden attack, a desperate struggle took place 

It was one of the most rapid successes on record. Within seven 
minutes from the first ‘‘ Hurrah!” order, the British flag was 
waving on the battlements of the city, and the Mysoreans were 
driven back in the streets. The fighting was terrible, a hand to 
hand combat was carried on in every street and lane of the city ; 
while the thunder of the heavy guns was absolutely deafening. 

In an hour all was over Major Allen went with a flag of truce 
to the palace, and forced the officers in charge to open the gates 
of the city. The troops at once rushed in, and Wellesley rode to 
the palace to confer with the Sultan. 

He was nowhere to be found; and it was not till the evening 
that his dead body was discovered near the breach, shot through 
the head, and wounded in many places with sword-cuts and 
bayonet stabs. He was honourably buried the next day in his 
father’s mausoleum. 

Lord Wellesley (created a Marquis, as soon as the news of this 
splendid victory reached home), might well look back with satis- 
faction on the events of this his first year of office. He had 
turned away the French officers at Hyderabad, and reinstated the 
English; he had annihilated the kingdom of Hyder Ali, and es- 
tablished the supremacy of British arms in the Deckan. 

But now came the question, what was to be done with the con- 
quered country, which was completely in the hands of the English. 
After due consideration, Lord Wellesley determined to deliver it 
over to the ancient Hindu dynasty of Mysore, whom Tippoo had 
reduced to poverty and humiliation, A child of five years old 
was accordingly drawn from obscurity,’ and replaced on the throne 
of his forefathers, with the celebrated Poorneah for his minister.* 
With the latter a solemn treaty was made, and the conditions of 


' The young Rajah lived many years, dying at the age of seventy-four in 
the year 1868. His adopted son, a child of four years of age, was then 
placed on his éhrone. 

2 The appointment of Poorneah was afterwards found to have been an 
exceedingly wise step. He was the most able finance minister living, and, 
having been vizier both to Hyder and Tippoo, was well acquainted with 
the state of the country. 
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the replacement of the old Mysore family on the throne were dis- 
tinctly stated.’ 

These conditions were that a military force for the defence of 
the country should be raised under English discipline and with 
English officers, and should be maintained by the revenues of 
Mysore. ‘The Raj was to be considered as a gift from the Govern- 
ment to the young Rajah. There was also an express proviso 
that in case the mal-administration of the Rajah should endanger 
the annual subsidy for the payment of the troops, the Company 
might at any future time take possession of such a portion of the 
country as they might deem sufficient to provide the requisite 
aunual sum, 

The revenues of the country were apportioned amongst the 
victorious allies as follows :—An annnal payment of 777,000 star 
pagodas? was to go the Company, who, out of this sum, awarded 
an annuity of 240,000% to Tippoos family, and 70,000% to the 
Commander. in-Chief of the Mysore army, he having wisely surren- 
dered, unconditionally, and thus contributed much to the success 
of the English arms. An annuity of 600,0005 star pagodas was 
to be paid to the Nizam, and 230,0006 to the Peshwa on certain 
conditions. These conditions, however, the Peshwa refused to 
accept, and, accordingly, the annuity was withheld, and the land 
portioned between the Nizam and the Company. 

Within a few months it was discovered that the Peshwa and 
Sindia had made a conspiracy to attack Calcutta, should the 
expedition against Mysore prove unsuccessful. 

A commission was at that time appointed to inquire into the 
condition of Mysore, and make a report on the best mode of ar- 
ranging the affairs of the country. It was called the “ Mysore 
Commission,’’ and consisted of five members, all of whom were 
men of pre-eminent talent.7 


! These conditions have been called in question within the last few years 
by a party opposed to annexation. They were considered sufficient when 
they were made, and the intention of the British Government was very plain. 

? £310 800 per annum. 5 £96,000 per annum. 

4 £28,000 per annum. 5 £240,000 per annum. § £92,000, 

7 The members of this commission were Colonel Barry Close, who is 
called the Prince of Indian diplomatists ; Captain Malcolm, afterwards the 
celebrated Sir John Malcolm, who became Governor of Bontbay ; Captain 
Munro, afterwards Sir Thomas Munro, Governor of Madras; Henry Wel- 
lesley, who is well known in history as Lord Cowley, Ambassador in Paris ; 
and Colonel Arthur Wellesley, Duke of Wellington. Perhaps the finest 
assemblage of men of genius that has ever met to settle the affairsof a country. 
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Against the English assumption of the kingdom of Tippoo, 
there was only one rebellion of importance, that of Dhoondia Wang, 
which was suppressed after a few months, the leader being killed. 

The Nizam, immediately after the war, requested that he 
might be allowed to have a larger number of British troops at 
Hyderabad, and promised to give over certain districts to the 
Company as payment for their maintenance. The request was 
granted, and the country, which was thus given to the Company, 
still goes by the name of the ‘‘ Ceded Districts.” 

Annexation of Tanjore, 1799.—After Lord Wellesley’s return 
to Calcutta he found himself called upon to deal with several 
important questions. The first of these concerned the Raj of 
Tanjore In 1786 Tuljaji, the Rajah, lineal descendant of Shahji, 
the father of the famous Sevaji, who founded the Mahratta mo- 
narchy, died without issue, leaving a younger brother, Amir Singh, 
and an adopted son, named Serfaji. The succession to the throne 
was disputed, and, after reference to the British, who consulted 
Pundits on the question, it was decided that a Rajah had no 
power to adopt a son to succeed him while there was a near 
male relative of. his family alive, and able to govern, The Go- 
vernor of Madras therefore placed Amir Singh on the throne 
of Tanjore, where he remained till 1798. By the time of Lord 
Wellesley’s arrival it had been sufficiently proved that the govern- 
ment of Amir Singh was pernicious to the country, and the 
Governor of Madras again began to think seriously of Serfaji. 
His claims were a second time referred to Pundits, who declared 
that the decision of the former legal advisers had been entirely 
opposed to Hindu law; that Tuljaji had a perfect mght to adopt 
ason to succeed him ;' that the title of Serfaji was therefore good ; 
and that of Amir Singh contrary tolaw. The Madras Government 
accordingly deposed Amir Singh, giving him a pension, and placed 
Serfaji on the throne of Tanjore. A commission was appointed 
to inquire carefully into the affairs of the country, and, their report 
being made, Lord Wellesley declared that it would be for the 
advantage of the Tanjoreans that the English should assume the 
entire management of the country. This was accordingly done, 
and Serfaji was pensioned off.2 

od 


' This rule has been adopted in the case of the present succession to the 
throne of Mysore. 

2 It would seem a very difficult undertaking to justify the conduct of the 
English in their treatment of this Raj by any arguments, either of law or 
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' Thus, in 1799, expired the independence of Tanjore, 150 years 
after its foundation, by the father of Sevaji. 

Annexation of the Carnatic, 1799.—The next annexation 
was that of the Carnatic, which was managed with somewhat 
more show of justice than that of Tanjore. 

Mahomed Ali, “the Company’s Nabob,” died in 1795, after a 
reign of forty-six years, He was succeeded by his son, Omdat- 
ul-Omrah, who proved, like his father, a reckless spendthrift, 
running into hopeless debt in the most cheerful manner, and 
oppressing the ryots with great rigour, in order to extort from 
them the largest possible amount of rupees, to be devoted, not to 
the payment of debts, but to the gratification of his own pleasures 
and amusements. 

When IL.ord Wellesley entered on the Mysore War he sent to 
Arcot to demand, according to treaty, a subsidy of three crores of 
rupees. The Nabob refused to comply, and Lord Wellesley at 
once informed him that he was rendering himself liable to the 
loss of his position, since by treaty the English Government had 
reserved to itself the right of assuming the entire government of 
the whole, or any part of the country, should the subsidy be 
endangered. The Governor-General went on to say, that he 
would consent for ever to abandon this hold on the Carnatic 
territory, if the Nabob would assign to the Company districts 
sufficient to yield annually the value of the subsidy. 

But Omdat-ul-Omrah was utterly wanting in ability, and 
without calculating the respective strength of parties, he imagined 
that this last clause was in reality a display of weakness on the 
part-of the English; that they were without funds for the proper 
prosecution of the great war; that they would, therefore, in all 
probability fail; and that he should gain credit with the victorious 
Tippoo, if he could manage to stand aloof.* He accordingly 
refused either to pay the quota or to cede districts of the value 
of the subsidy. 

In 1799 Omdat-ul Omrah died, leaving as heir an adopted son. 
But as this young prince refused to accept any of the conditions 
which the Governor-General offered as the price of his elevation, 
Lord Wellesley directed that Omdat's nephew, Azim-ul-Omrah, 


1 The Nabob had bound himself by the treaty of 1792 ngt to treat with 
other powers, except under the consent of the Governor-General. But 
when the state-papers found in Tippoo’s palace, after the capture of Serin- 

patam were examined, it was discovered that both Mahomed Ali and 

dat-ul-Omrah had been holding secret negociations with Mysore. 
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should be proclaimed Nabob; and Azim consented to the entire 
annexation of the Carnatic, on promise of an annuity of one-tifth 
of the revenues for his maintenance. 

Annexation of Part of Oude, 1801..—The Nabob vizier of 
Oude at this time was Saadat Ali, who had been placed on the 
throne by the English, and was entirely subservient to them. 
Lord Wellesley, of course, supported his title in opposition to that © 
of Vizier Ali, the illegitimate son of the last Nabob; and in 
1799 he became so annoyed at the fierce and turbulent conduct of 
Vizier Ali that he sent a mission to him, headed by Mr. Cherry, 
to remonstrate, and bid him desist on pain of imprisonment. 
Vizier Ali was a man of an uncontrollable temper, which, on this 
occasion, so far got the better of him that, with his own hand, in 
open Durbar, he assassinated the envoy, and, in a transport of 
rage, ordered a general massacre of English. The command was 
partially obeyed, and several English were killed. Vizier Ali 
then fied to the Rajput Rajah of Jeypore, who treacherously gave 
up his guest into the hands of the English. 

The following year the Governor-General came to the determi- 
nation that it was necessary for the defence of Oude to disband 
the useless troops of the Nabob, and substitute in their place Euro- 
pean regiments, or regiments of Sepoys officered by Englishmen. 
He sent a message to this effect to Saadat Ali, proposing that 
the funds devoted to the maintenance of the present troops should 
be diverted to the support of the British regiments. The 
Nabob felt very keenly that the effect of the measure would be 
nothing less than to transfer the whole military command in 
Oude to the Company, and to make him pay for it! He was 
rouch distressed at this proceeding, and declaring it to be against 
his conscience, so completely to barter away the whole indepen- 
dence of the country he had undertaken to govern and protect, 
he proposed to retire altogether from his office, placing one of his 
sons on the throne. Lord Wellesley seized upon the offer, as the 
very thing calculated to simplify his intended annexation of 
territory, for he could dictate terms to the young monarch as to 
the conditions of his enthronement. The offer of Saadat Ali 


1 This is one of the most startling annexations that has taken place in 
India. It waseeffected in a manner calculated to wound the feelings of the 
reigning House. The only apology for it is, that Lord Wellesley, fearing 
the invasion of Zemaun Shah, felt that at all hazards Oude must be well 
defended, as the frontier state of English territory, and considered the 
means by which his object was to be obtained of secondary importance, 
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was therefore accepted, but in the despatch from the Govern- 
ment it was stated, as a condition of his retirement. that the 
royal treasure should be given up, and the whole country declared 
to be henceforth English, each succeeding vizier receiving the 
throne as a gift from the Governor-General. 

Saadat Ali’s indignation was kindled by this harsh and unjust 
demand, and he wrote to Calcutta, declaring that he should with- 
draw his abdication, and should continue his attempts to benefit 
his country. Lord Wellesley, however, replied, that this was only 
a trick to gain time: that the vizier had abdicated ;1 that he was 
now only trifling with the Company; and that he should be com- 
pelled to adhere to his former decision, if necessary, by force. 

A large body of troops was then ordered to Oude, and the 
Nabob was informed that he was expected to pay for their main- 
tenance. On his remonstrating the Governor-General contemp- 
tuously sent him back his own despatch! The vizier was thus 
forced to submit, and, having disbanded a large portion of his 
troops, he, with a very bad grace, devoted the funds that had 
maintained them to support the British forces. | 

In November, 1800, Lord Wellesley demanded a fresh dis- 
bandment of native troops, and payment for some more English 
regiments which he then sent to Oude. The Nabob pleaded his 
poverty, and his inability to suffer an increase of the subsidy.? 
Lord Wellesley angrily retorted that this failure could only be due 
to his personal extravagance, and bad government® that such a 
scandalous thing as a native chieftain declaring himself unable to 
maintain troops whenever the Governor-General demanded it was 
quite unheard-of; and, finally, that the Nabob must maintain this 
fresh contingent. 

The vizier, finding that to contend any longer with one so 
powerful was useless, sent back a despatch, declaring his willing- 
ness to cede certain districts for the maintenance of the troops, if 


1 This was certainly untrue, for a mere despatch, stating the intention 
of a monarch to abdicate at some future time, unless something was done, 
could not be construed into an actual abdication. 

* The subsidy had been increased from fifty-five to seventy-six lacs of 
rupees only two years before. 

8 Lord Wellesley acted on the supposition that Saadat Ali inherited all 
the faults of his brother and uncle, his predecessors. It is true that the 
latter did all in their power to ruin the country; but it is believed that 
Saadat Ali was in reality trying to govern well. This misconception on 
Lord Wellesley’s part was, however, only natural. 
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the Company would secure to him and his family a regular an- 
nuity in exchange. 

An arrangement was then made, the vizier freeing himself 
from the subsidy by ceding for ever the districts of Allahabad, 
Azimgurh, Goruckpore, and the southern Dooab, with some 
others, the whole being of the annual value of £1,3852,347. The 
arrangement was of great service to Oude, as a solid defence was 
guaranteed for the whole country at the expense of the cession of 
a part; but this advantage could scarcely justify the harsh mea- 
sures employed to effect it. 

A commission, superintended by Henry Wellesley, brother of 
the Governor-General, and afterwards Lord Cowley, was now ap- 
pointed to settle the country. It was conducted with great 
ability, and finished its labours after a year’s investigation. 

The Embassy to Persia, 1800.—At this time the ruler of 
Cabul was Zemaun, Son of Teimur Shah, son of Ahmed Khan 
Abdali, who, in 1757, conquered Delhi from the Mogul emperor. 
Retiring afterwards from Hindostan, where the treacherous battle 
of Panipat, in 1761, had shattered his forces, Ahmed Khan had 
conquered Cabul, and established a Durani dynasty there. His 
son Teimur succeeded him, and on his death left Zemaun Shah, 
his son, ruler of Cabul. 

This monarch had been planning new invasions of India, and had 
been corresponding with Tippoo Sultan, begging his aid against 
the English. The Company were at this time still fearful of 
his threatened attack, though the power of Tippoo was crushed ; 
and Lord Wellesley had forced the British troops upon Oude ex- 
pressly to serve as a check to any hostile advance. The alarm of 
the English was but too well founded, for Zemaun Shah had 
several times brought armies to the frontier, and retreated 
through fear of his own country being attacked ; and at this time 
he had collected large bodies of soldiers, received promises of 
aid from many Hindu Rajahs, and revived the religious fana- 
ticism of the Mohammedans throughout India, by proclaiming 
himself the champion of Islam. 

The French were also, by the direction of Napoleon, making 
alliances in the East, and were intriguing for the co-operation of 
Persia. ° A combination of France, Persia, and Afghanistan was 
therefore mu@h dreaded at Calcutta; and it was determined to 
send an embassy to Persia under Captain Malcolm. This 
mission was immensely costly and completely successful. Mal- 
colm scattered gold and silver around with unsparing hand in 
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order to gain the affections of the populace: and finally, after 
being received with great distinction, succeeded in obtaining a 
treaty. 

Tarai of the Treaty.—It was signed at Teheran by Mal- 
colm and the Shah. The terms were as follows: — 

The King of Persia was to discountenance all attackson 
India, and if necessary oppose them by force of arms. He was 
summarily to eject every Frenchman from Persia; and was to 
give all his patronage of foreign commerce to England. 

The English on their part guaranteed to help the King of 
Persia against Zemaun Shah, should the latter attack him. 

The effects of this treaty did not warrant the extravagant 
praise lavished on it, For it was excessively costly; it gave 
little commercial benefit to the country, because there was little 
commerce to establish; and lastly, it tended to show the great 
fear of the French which obtained to so large an extent at Cal- 
cutta. The expedition was, however, completely successful as 
regards Persia, for the prodigal display of wealth dazzled all eyes, 
from the Shah to the camel-driver; and secured an alliance the 
greater because cemented by a hope of gain. 

1802.—In 1802, the Governor-General sent in his resignation 
to the Board of Commissioners; but received a reply begging 
him earnestly to postpone his departure till 1805. He con- 
sented; and as a consequence strengthened in a wonderful 
manner the English empire in India, for during the remaining 
period of his administration he crushed all the remaining great 
Powers of India. 

State of India at the Beginning of the Century.—At the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the political condition of 
India had undergone a great change. The Mogul empire was 
completely extinguished, Sindia having possession of Delhi. The 
strong rule of Hyder and Tippoo had been dashed in pieces by 
Wellesley. The only other great Power, besides the English, was 
now that of the Mahrattas, who were divided into five principal 
parties, more or less on bad terms with one another. These were 
the Peshwa, nominally the supreme governor, the deceitful and 
treacherous Baji Rao, reigning at Poonah ; Dowlat Rao Sindia, in 
reality the strongest of the Mahratta families at Gwalior ; Jeswant 
Rao Holkar, at Indore, gaining strength and bearingdeadly hatred 
to Sindia; Raghuji Bhonslay, Rajah of Nagpore, hating nobody 
in particular, but willing to fight against anybody for a considera- 
tion; and Futteh Sing, the Gwickwar of Guzerat, who never 
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joined much in Mahratta politics unless called in to aid in some 
grand coup. There were other smaller states, half independent, 
but owing feudal submission to the Peshwa, their hereditary 
sovereign. It was evident to all parties that very soon a grand 
struggle must occur between the English and the Mahrattas 
for the empire of India. 

Mahratta Disturbances.—In 1800 Nana Furnuvese died in 
prison; and Baji Rao was thus freed from any further interference 
on his part. 

Sindia remained at Poonah till he was called north by the 
wanton aggressions of Jeswant Rao Holkar, who, not content 
with plundering the Peshwa’s city of Sagore, had gone, in com- 
pany with the Rohilla chieftain, Amir Khan, to devastate Malwa, 
which belonged to Sindia. 

The hostile forces met at Ujein. Holkar had 70,000 men 
under his command, while Sindia’s troops were in two divisions ; 
and when, through bad generalship, these forces were separated, 
Holkar defeated first one division, and then the other, before they 
could effect a junction, ‘This was the first great defeat that 
Sindia had experienced. 

1801.—He at once sent for aid to Poonah, and Sirja Rao 
Ghatkay commanding the royal forces, joined him in Malwa. 
The combined armies then attacked and defeated Holkar on the 
14th of October, and advanced on his capital city Indore. This 
they plundered, while Holkar fled to Candeish, and devastated the 
surrounding country. Thence he marched to Chandore, and from 
that city sent a despatch to the Peshwa at Poonah, informing him 
that Sindia had behaved very cruelly, and that he (Holkar) was ‘ 
about to march with all his forces on Poonah in order to claim 
the protection of the Peshwa against his enemy. 

1802.— But the Peshwa’s conscience was uneasy. He had 
very recently captured Holkar’s brother, the warlike young 
robber chieftain Wittoji, and had put him to death with the most 
revolting barbarities, being himself present at the scene; when, 
therefore, Holkar’s message arrived, Baji Rao felt that it was 
nothing more or less than a screen to an open declaration of war. 
In thie difficulty Colonel Close, the British Resident at the 
Mahratta cogrt, felt himself entitled to offer the aid of the Com- 
pany’s arms against Holkar; but the Peshwa obstinately refused 
to accept such assistance. He had seen the result of a similar 
policy in the case of the Nizam, and trembled for his crown. 

Sindia quickly marched down and encamped near Poonah to 
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assist the Peshwa; while Colonel Close quitted the city and en- 
camped on a bill near. On the 25th of October a great battle was 
fought. Holkar gained a complete victory ; and the Peshwa fled 
to Sungumnere, about fifty miles from Ahmeduuggur, and thence 
to Bassein, which belonged to the Company. 

During the two months in which Holkar remained at Poonah, 
he placed Amrit Rao, brother to the Peshwa, on the throne ; 
while Sindia went northward to await the issue. 

The lonely and deserted Peshwa now accepted the offer of 
Colonel Close, that an alliance should be made between the 
‘English and Mahrattas. 

Treaty of Bassein, 1802.—A treaty was accordingly drawn up, 
and signed by Baji Rao and Colonel Close. The terms were,— 

The Peshwa to maintain 6000 British infantry, with guns ; 
assigning to the Company for their support certain dis- 
tricts in the Deckan, yielding a revenue of twenty-five 
lacs of rupees per annum; to keep no Europeans in his 
service belonging to any nation at war with the English ; 
to refer to the Governor-General as arbitrator all claims 
against the Nizam and the Gwickwar; and to make no 
political changes without his concurrence. 

Both parties to consider themselves as reciprocally bound in 
a defensive alliance. 

This subsidiary treaty was naturally viewed by all the Mah- 
rattas as an indignity to their name. It would place them in a 
position no longer independent, but acknowledging the English 
as & superior power. | 

1803.—Sindia was not slow to perceive the full extent and 
danger of these concessions, and he determined to make a great 
combination of Mahratta princes, in order to deal such a blow 
upon the English as should stagger them in the midst of their 
success. 

Confederation against the English, 1803.—The confederation 
consisted of Sindia, Amrit Rao and Bhonslay, Rajah of Nagpore. 

Holkar consented to join them, but aftewards failed to carry 
out his promise, and the Gwickwar wisely determined to remain 
neutral. o 

Great Mahratta War.—On April 17th Sindia apd Bhonslay 
met at Nagpore with great pomp, and at once marched on Poonah 
to jo Amrit Rao. 

_ Lord Wellesley at once ordered up troops, and General Wel- 
lesley, now for the first time placed in actual command of armies, 
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advanced, by forced marches, on Poonah, with the Mysore army, 
of about 12,000 men, for the avowed purpose of reinstating Baji 
Rao on the throne. Holkar retreated to Chandore, and the timid 
Amrit Rao determined, usurper-like, to burn his capital, rather 
than let it be taken by the English. Happily, General Wellesley 
heard of this resolution, and by a dashing march of sixty miles in 
thirty-two hours saved the city from destruction. Amrit Rao 
fied to Sindia’s camp, and the allies steadily continued their 
route towards Poonah. 

They halted, however, while Wellesley, to whom the Marquis 
had confided full civil and military powers in matters connected 
with the campaign, sent to Sindia to demand his intentions. 
Calonel Collins, the emissary, demanded to know whether Sindia 
was intending to preserve inviolate the treaty of Bassein or not, 
and was informed that he should have an answer when Sindia 
had held a consultation with the Rajah of Berar. This looked 
so threatening that Collins proceeded to further inquiries, which 
ended by Sindia’s declaration :—‘ After I have conferred with 
the Rajah of Berar you shall know whether it is to be peace or 
war.” 

The conference was then delayed for two months, Sindia’s 
object evidently being to gain time while he strengthened his 
resources. General Wellesley at the same time was not idle, 
and, having completed all his arrangements, he directed Colonel 
Collins to quit the camp of the allies. 

This opened the war. 

Wellesley had arranged that General Lake should attack, at 
Gwalior, Sindia’s reserve force, who were commanded by Perron, 
while two corps d’armée should take possession of Sindia's 
dominions in Broach, and of Holkar’s in Cuttack. About 3600 
troops were left for the defence of Hyderabad and theceded districts; 
and the main army, with Wellesley, numbered 17,000 men. 

Ahmednuggur was taken by General Wellesley in August, and 
the attack on Broach was successfully carried out by Colonel 
Woodington, while, on the same day, Lake commenced his attack 
on the fortress of Allyghur. 

Capture of Allyghur, September 2nd, 18038.—The capture of this 
fort was a work of considerable difficulty, but was most gal- 
lantly effected by the 76th regiment, who succeeded in blowing 
down the gates. The place capitulated on September 4th. 

Battle of Assye, September 3rd, 1803.—On the 3rd the great 
battle of Assye was fought by the main army. Wellesley was 
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reconnoitring near Aurungabad, with a flying column of about 4500 
men, when he discovered the Mahrattas, some 50,000 strong, 
posted in a very advantageous position, and apparently awaiting 
his attack. He at once determined not to disappoint them, and 
ordered his men to fix bayonets, and advance in line. A tre- 
mendous fire poured in upon them, but, such was the indomitable 
courage with which the English came on, that the Mahrattas, 
fine soldiers as they were, could not stand it. They broke and 
fled, and the victory was complete. 

British arms were successful at all points. Almost simul- 
taneously with Wellesley’s victories, and the successes of Broach 
and Allyghur, Harcourt took Cuttack, in the Bay of Bengal, and 
Stephenson reduced the forts of Burhampore and Assirghur, on 
the Satpura mountains. 

Sindia then made a truce with Wellesley, who, joining Stephen. 
son’s force from Broach, marched to attack the Rajah of Berar’s 
strong fortress of Gawilghur, for the defence of which Bhonslay 
at once moved up. , 

Battle of Argaom, November 28th, 1803.—The opposing armies 
met at Argaom, near Elichpore, on November 28th. It was 
evening when Wellesley came upon the enemy. Their front 
extended five miles, and when the cannonading commenced it 
was so powerful that three battalions were panic stricken. Wel- 
lesley, however, himself managed to recall them to their duty, 
and the battle began in earnest. It ended in a complete victory, 
with no great loss, though the enemy suffered severely. 

The Rajah fled ; Gawilghur was taken; and Colonel Stephenson 
had commenced his march on Nagpore, when Bhonslay, anxious 
to save his city, begged for terms. 

Treaty of Deogaom, December 18th, 1803.—A treaty was con- 
cluded on December 18th, 1808, between the Rajah of Berar and 
Mountstuart Elphinstone for the Company. 

The English guaranteed to spare the territories of Berar, 
while the Rajah of Berar promised to cede Cuttack to 
the Company; to give several districts to the Nizam; 
to exclude all Frenchmen and Europeans at war with 
England ; and to refer all differences to the Governor- 
General for arbitration. 

Two months previously Delhi had been captuted by the 
English. 

_ Lake’s Career—Taking of Delhi.—After his victory of Ally- 
ghur, General Lake marched straight on Delhi, in order to complete 
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the humiliation of Sindia, by taking from him the chief city of India, 
in which an emperor was yet languishing in prison. The English 
under Lake, and Sindia’s troops under French officers, met six 
miles from Delhi on September 11th. Lake’s cavalry being too 
much exposed to fire, he was withdrawing them to a safer distance, 
when the enemy, imagining this was a flight, rushed out of their 
entrenchments to the attack. The British infantry charged, and 
the result was a panic. The French were completely beaten, 
and on the same evening the English standard waved on the walls 
of Delhi. \ 

The blind and aged Shah Alum was rescued from his confine- 
ment, and at the age of eighty-three was replaced on the throne 
of India by General Lake, and received under British pro- 
tection. 

Lake then marched against Agra, which was held by the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore, and capitulated on October 17th. 

Battle of Laswaree—A considerable body of the enemy from 
the Deckan and Delhi having collected, General Lake marched 
out to attack them, and came up with them at Laswaree. A 
terrible battle was the result in which, after severe loss, a victory 
was again claimed by the British army. The 76th Regiment, 
the same who had so gallantly stormed Allyghur, were the main 
stay of the fight, and the Sepoy regiments fought admirably. The 
enemy, too, seemed possessed with the very demon of war, and 
it was not till the decimation of some of the finest regiments in 
Sindia’s service that they at last broke and fled. 

- This was a final blow to Sindia’s hopes, and on December 4th, 
1803, he submitted to the hard terms of a treaty dictated by his 
victorious foes at Anjengaom. 

Treaty of Anjengaom, December 4th, 1803.—The terms 
were that Sindia should cede all his territories north of 
Jeypore and Joudpore; together with Broach and Ah- 
mednuggur; that he should give up all claims on the 
Nizam, the Peshwa, the Gwickwar, and the Company ; 
that he should acknowledge the independence of those 
states recognized by the Company as independent ; 
e and in conclusion dismiss all foreigners, and submit in 

all, disputes to the arbitration of the Company. 

The Governor-General then proceeded to divide the spoil. He 
gave Berar to the Nizam, and Ahmednuggur to the Peshwa, re- 
serving Cuttack for the Company. 

Finally, in order to strengthen the English position he made 
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treaties with the Rajahs of Bhurtpore, Joudhpore and Jeypore, 
with the Rana of Gohud, and with Ambaji Inglia, Sindia’s 
general, Gwalior was given to the Rana of Gohud, an arrange- 
ment which shortly afterwards involved the English in another 
disturbance. 

Disputes concerning Gwalior, 1805.—At the time when 
Gwalior was taken by the English, Ambaji Inglia was in command, 
and the treaty was signed and concluded by him without reference 
to Sindia. When however Lord Wellesley disposed of Gwalior to 
the Rana of Gohud as if the city belonged entirely to the English, 
Sindia interposed saying that the place still belonged to him; 
since the treaty by which it had been transferred to the Company 
was signed by a subordinate officer acting without orders, and not 
ly himself as a prince. 

General Wellesley declared his conviction that Sindia was in 
the right; but the Marquis, refused to listen to any arguments, 
and sent a message to Sindia refusing to give back Gwalior, while 
at the same time he administered a severe rebuke. Sindia, in 
grievous disappointment, (for the city was the ancient seat of his 
family) suffered himself to be led away by the rash counsels of 
Serji Rao Ghatkay, and making secret overtures to Holkar, the 
Rajah of Bhurtpore, and Amir Khan, mustered an army of 
40,000 men, and again took the field against the English. 

By this means Holkar and Sindia were once more ranged side 
by side instead of face to face, and the combination looked serious. 

But before Lord Wellesley could effect anything, his term of 
office expired; and his successors proceeded to undo, as far as 
possible, all that had been done. (Sir George Barlow gave back 
Gwalior to Sindia, and made a fresh treaty with him.) 

War with Holkar, 1804.—Previously to this, the last Mah- 
ratta Power which remained uninjured by the war, namely that 
of Holkar, had been crushed. 

During the progress of the war against Sindia, Holkar, who at 
first promised to join the confederation, had been amusing him- 
self by plundering Sindia’s possessions with an army of 60,000 
picked cavalry. His success was, naturally, so universal that in 
his pride he imagined bimself capable, single-handed, of regaining 
the lost power of the Mahrattas. ‘ 

He accordingly commenced operations by invading the terri- 
tory of the Rajah of Jeypore early in 1804, which, as the Rajah 

-was an ally of the English, brought him at once in opposition to 
the victorious armies of Wellesley and Lake. . 
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No sooner, however, did the English present their front 
than Holkar retreated from Jeypore across the River Chambal. 
Whether this retreat was at first intended to secure the object 
afterwards attained, or whether Holkar seized a convenient 
moment to inflict a severe blow, cannot be ascertained ; but it is 
certain that he caused the English the only disaster of the cam- 
paign, which occurred under the following circumstances :— 

Colonel Monson had been sent with a small force in pursuit. 
His ardour was so great that he allowed himself to advance too 
far; and when far he found himself in the midst of a hostile 
country, the pursued enemy turned, and Holkar’s cavalry came in 
crowds to harass his march. Too late he found out his mistake, 
and determined to retire upon Agra. The retreat was disastrous. 
The camp and guns had to be deserted, and the troops, harassed 
and wearied (for Monson, though personally courageous, dared not 
hazard a regular engagement), fought their way back, through 
swollen streams and across a flooded country to Agra. On all 
sides men fell from the fatigue of the journey and the swords of 
the enemy; and, after fifty days’ suffering, the miserable sur- 
vivors straggled into the city. The guns, baggage, camp equl- 
page, and store’ of the division were all lost; and when mustered 
at Agra, there was found a deficit of nearly five battalions of 
infantry. 

The victorious Holkar at once attacked Delhi, but finding he 
could make no impression on the city, he left it and ravaged 
the country round. 

Battle of Deeg, November 18th, 1804.—General Lake, burning 
to avenge the last defeat, followed Holkar with all haste, 
and came up with his army at Deeg, on November 13th. A 
battle was fought, where again the fiery 76th distinguished them- 
selves, carrying every thing before them. Holkar was beaten at 
all points, and fled before Lake to Mattra, The fort of Deeg, 
which belonged to the Rajah of Bhurtpore, having opened fire 
upon the British troops during the battle, was with great ease 
taken by storm, after the victory. 

1805.—General Lake then attacked Bhurtpore itself, which 
held gut successfully against the English. The siege was fruit- 
less, but thg Rajah, dreading the result, came to terms. 

Effects of Wellesley’s Administration.—Lord Wellesley’s 
administration was now drawing to a close, for on the 20th of 
July, 1805, he sailed for England. Holkar had fled, and Lake, 
having captured Bhurtpore, was planning a new campaign against 
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the Mahratta chief. But Holkar eluded him and joined Sindia, 
who, enraged at the refusal of Lord Wellesley to give up Gwalior, 
was now at the head of a new combination of his own forces 
with those of Holkar. the Raja of Bhurtpore, and the warlike Amir 
Khan ;! while Baji Rao was humbly awaiting the issue of the war 
at Poonah, with a British Resident dictating his every action. At 
the same time the Nizam was an English ally; Tippoo’s family 
were English prisoners; and the Emperor, Shah Alum, was the 
sworn friend of those who had restored him to his throne. 

Such was the state of India when Lord Wellesley left it. 

During his administration he had ejected the French from 
Hyderabad. and reinstated the English as the military com- 
manders of the country. He had utterly destroyed the dynasty 
of Hyder Ali, and made Mysore dependent on the Company. He 
had obtained the ceded districts for the English; had annexed 
Tanjore ; placed the Carnatic under British Government; and 
assumed sovereignty over half Oude, He had obtained a treaty 
from Persia, conferring the commerce of the country on England, 
and banishing other foreigners. He had broken the strength 
of Sindia, put Holkar to flight, and made the Peshwa as sub- 
servient to England as the Nizam. He had taken Cuttack from 
the Rajah of Berar, and he had made a treaty with that prince, 
virtually acknowledging the superiority of the British in India. 
Finally, he had remodelled the administration of justice at Cal- 
cutta; and established the College of Fort William there. 

Administrative Reforms.—His administration reforms had also 
been considerable. The Court called the Sudder Dewani Adalat 
by his orders underwent alterations. It had been established 
to supersede the “Supreme Court,” which had been regulated 
according to the system of Lord Cornwallis in 1798. The 
Governor-General and the members of Council presided over it 
with closed doors; and Wellesley found that there was a great 
deal of dissatisfaction at this mode of administering justice. 
He therefore instituted a separate court, open to the public, 
and over which presided regularly appointed chief justices; the 
first of whom was the great Oniental scholar Colebrooke. 

In the same year (1801) at Madras, instead of the old ¢ Sud- 
der Dewani Adalat,” there was established a “ Supreme Court” 
on the principle extant in Calcutta previous to Cornwallis.s The 


1 See above, page 181. 

2 For its construction see note page 105, ; 

® This court survived till 1862, when it was superseded by the “ High 
court.” 
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Recorder's Courts which George the Third had set on foot on 
the principle recognised in the city of London, were abolished, 
and their powers assumed by the new chief justices and puisne 
judges. The same act also extended vice-admiralty jurisdiction to 
the chief courts at the Presidency towns of India. These altera- 
tions and extensions are interesting, as showing the gradual pro- 
gress of the Company, and the increase of Europeans in the East. 

The Colleges at Calcutta and Haileybury.—Another of Lord 
Wellesley’s important civil reforms was the establishment of a 
great college at Calcutta, called the “College of Fort William.” 
Its object was two-fold. It was to be a place for the education of 
the young civilians who came out to India ignorant of the native 
languages and laws; and a hall for discussions amongst the 
natives, upon matters of Jaw and religion, Lord Wellesley ima- 
gined this would tend much to the spread of knowledge and the 
advancement of the English rule. The court of directors, how- 
ever, viewed the project with great dissatisfaction, and confined the 
agency of the college to the educational department. At the same 
time they established the College of Haileybury, in England, for 
the instruction of Writers previous to their departure for India. 

The Marquig during his administration became very unpopular 
amongst the defenders of monopoly, owing to his advanced prin- 
ciples on matters of trade. He wished to extend to private 
traders, to a far greater extent than before, the permission to carry 
on their commerce ; and it was owing to the opposition which he 
experienced at home and at Calcutta on this point, that he had 
resigned his appointment in 1802. 


(XI.)\—Lord Cornwallis’s Second Administration, 1805. 


Lord Cornwallis arrived at Calcutta on July 20th, and for a 
second time assumed the insignia of office on August Ist, 1805. 
His declared principle of policy was that of non-annexation ; and, 
immediately on his arrival, he alarmed the moderate party at 
Calcutta, by pronouncing it to be his firm intention to give up all 
lands west of the Jumna, without reference to their political con- 


1 By act 89 & 40 Geo. III. c. 79. The same act gave the new court 
wer to deal with insolvent debtors, a class of delinquents who had 
itherto received no particular attention in India. 
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dition. Lord Lake! sent in a powerful remonstrance ; but before 
an answer could be returned, the aged Marquis had written his 
last despatch, and was lying in state at Ghazipore, on the Ganges. 
He died on October 5th, of general debility ; leaving his successor 
to cope with the difficult questions now agitating the minds of 
those in whose hands lay the future of India, 


(XII.)\—Sir George Barlow's Administration (1805—1806.) 


The senior member of Council, Sir George Barlow, succeeded 
provisionally. 

His policy was avowedly the same as that of Lord Corn- 
wallis, and he was rigidly faithful to his professions. But how- 
ever admirable a policy of non-annexation and conciliation might 
be in time of peace, the position of India at the time we are 
speaking of seemed to demand something more decisive. Lord 
Wellesley had reduced all the native states to the verge of despair, 
and the question which should have ruled the decision of the 
Governor-General, was, not what Lord Wellesley’s policy ought 
to have been, but what considering the existing state of affairs 
was necessary for the peace of India and the maintenance of 
the prosperity of the English in the country. Sir George Barlow, 
however, seems to have retrograded in forming his opinions; and 
the result of his policy towards the native princes was that those 
states which were amicably disposed were rendered timid and 
fearful, of placing themselves under British protection; while 
those which were in arms against the Company, but had been 
well-nigh crushed by the Marquis Wellesley, now received fresh 
spirit and began a new career of havoc and destruction. 

Treaty with Sindia, 1805.—At the close of the year, a 
treaty was made with Sindia, who, though actually in the field 
with Holkar against the English, was ready to accept, terms. 
But the conditions offered were such as to give up to him precisely 
the very lands to gain which he had taken up arms; and thus 
his feelings of respect for the Company were converted into those 
of contempt. Gohud and Gwalior were both yielded on condition 
of the maintenance of the Treaty of Anjengaom ; and Sir George 
added a clause, which unfortunately stultified the most imptrtant 
item in that treaty. It had been Lord Wellesleyis object to 


' He had been raised to the Peerage for his services the previous year, 
under the title of Baron Lake; and in 1807 was created a viscount. 
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deprive the native states of the semblance of political importance, 
by compelling them to refrain from any political action without 
the consent of the Calcutta government. But Sir George, so 
far from recognizing the desirability of this step, actually placed 
the Company in the very position with regard to Sindia in which 
Lord Wellesley had placed Sindia with regard to the English. 
For he guaranteed that the British. Government would make 
no treaties with any of Sindia’s tributary states in the Rajput 
territory without the consent of their feudal lord. 

Treaty with Holkar, 1806.—Immediately upon Sindia’s sub- 
mission, Holkar left the camp of his ally, and, with his usual 
ruthless cruelty, commenced ravaging the country near the 
Sutlej. Lord Lake pursued him, and was supported by Runjeet 
Singh, the great Trans-Sutlej chieftain. Holkar, was utterly 
defeated, and forced to flee for his life. He sent to Lake, suing 
for a treaty, and, his offer of submission being accepted, the 
terms were drawn up. 

Peace was to be granted, on condition of his relinquishing his 
claims ow Rampra, Touk, Bhoondi, and all places north of the 
Bhoondi hills. 

The treaty was signed in January, 1806, by Lord Lake, and 
ought to have received the recognition of the Governor-General. 
But Sir George Barlow, true to his policy, refused to ratify a 
treaty which conferred Bhoondi on the Company. He declared it 
to be a wanton annexation, and ordered the English troops to 
withdraw from beyond the Chambal river; shutting his eyes to the 
defenceless position of the unhappy Rajah, whose dominions were 
at once ravaged by Holkar. 

The Rajah of Jeypore was in the same manner left a prey to 
the merciless cruelty of the Mahratta soldiery, though Lord 
Wellesley, Lord Cornwallis, and Lord Lake, had successively 
promised him the protection of the English, in return for the 
unvarying assistance he had always afforded to them. 

Upon this, Lord Lake, in great indignation, resigned all civil 
power into the hands of Sir George Barlow, declaring his intention 
of never more putting his hand to treaties which were thus 
negatived immediately afterwards at head-quarters. 

Holkar’s aggressions were now again becoming serious; for he 
was convinced that the Company were frightened at his power; 
and from all sides adherents flocked to his standard. 

But a Higher Power interposed to prevent the evils which an 
unwise policy had created. Holkar, whose temper had always 
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been furious, murdered his brother and his nephew in a fit of 
passion, and these crimes, coupled with his other excesses, preying 
upon his mind, destroyed his reason. He lived for some time in 
a state of insanity and ultimately died at Indore in 1811. 

1807.—But four years before that time, Sir George Barlow was 
superseded by Lord Minto, who came out to India also pledged 
to the policy of non-intervention. 


(XIII.}—Lord Minto’s Administration, (1806—1813.) 


Lord Minto arrived on July 31st, 1807, and at once assumed 
office; while Sir George Barlow was transferred to the Govern- 
ment of Madras. 

Madras.—The Vellore Mutiny.—The new Governor-General 
found that the first act required of him was to deal with the 
mutineers of Vellore, in the Madras presidency. 

It was in the Fort of that place that the captive sons of Tippoo 
Sultan had been imprisoned. The garrison consisted of about 
1500 Sepoys, with European officers; but the suite and ad- 
herents of the unfortunate princes had been allowed to grow so 
numerous that the. Mysoreans far outnumbered the servants of 
the Company. Perceiving their strength, the vanquished fol- 
lowers of Hyder, by a judicious system of bribery, and by working 
on the superstitions and the religious feelings of the Sepoys, 
organized a regular mutiny, which broke out in July, 1806. 
A murder of the English in the fort took place, and the 
Mysoreans hoisted Tippoo’s standard; but a Dragoon regiment 
from Arcot! came up, overcame the rebels, and put numbers of 
them to death. 

Lord Minto dealt very gently with the mutineers, considering 
them more in the light of belligerents than in that of rebels. 

1808.—It was not till the year 1808 that any further serious 
political step was deemed necessary, for the broken and harassed 
Mahratta powers had settled down into an uneasy tranquillity. 
Sindia was not strong enough to cope single-handed with the 
English, and he, as well as Holkar, seemed to consider the last 
treaties made by Sir George Barlow as sufficiently advantageous 
to answer their present purpose. They, therefore, patiently 
awaited their opportunities. ° 


‘ The 19th Dragoons under Colonel Gillespie. 
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The Peshwa and the Rajah of Nagpore were both under British 
protection, and had accepted the sweeping terms forced on them 
by the Wellesleys. But from a different quarter of India a new 
cloud arose. 

Runjeet Singh.—Runjeet Singh, a Sikh, was Rajah of all 
the country west of the Sutlej. He had commenced life as 
Rajah of Lahore, which district had been given him by the vic- 
torious Afghan, Zemaun Shah, whom he had assisted on many 
occasions, and whom he had promised to aid in his intended in- 
cursions into India. Runjeet Singh was thus brought into open 
Opposition to the English, and the minds of several Governors’- 
General had been troubled by the thought of this hostile chieftain 
on the frontier. 

In 1808 Runjeet Singh, with the intention of adding to his 
dominions, crossed the Sutlej into the territory of Sirhind, which 
was under British protection, and attacked the province of the 
Rajah of Patialah. Lord Minto at once sent Colonel Metcalfe 
to check this incursion, 

Runjeet at first treated the summons which Metcalfe sent him 
with great contempt, but, on receipt of a peremptory command 
from Lord Minte, he retired across the Sutlej, and consented to 
restore the land he had taken south of that river, if the English 
would promise to refrain from touching Sikh territory on the 
north bank. 

Ist Treaty with Runjeet Singh.—Metcalfe consented, and a 
treaty to this effect was drawn up and signed, The Sikh chief- 
tain faithfully performed his promises. 

1809.—The following year there were ieeutanees nearer home, 
for the fierce and turbulent Amir Khan, always so dangerous and 
troublesome to the peace of India, was now the recognised chief 
of the robber-tribe of the Patans; and, in 1809. he plundered 
the territories of an English ally, Bhonslay, Rajah of Berar, who 
appealed to Lord Minto for aid. 

His lordship, rather to the astonishment of those who knew 
the principles he professed, consented to assist him, and some- 
what tardily sent a force to Nagpore; but the brave Rajah beat 
off ‘his enemy without the assistance of the English, and drove 
him back to Bhopal across the Sutpura mountains. 

2nd Embagsy to Persia.—The next great event was the cele- 
brated embassy to Persia under Sir Harford Jones, which was so 
nearly frustrated by its clashing with the simultaneous mission 
of Colonel Malcolm to the same court. 

18 
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For some time past there. had been at head-quarters, and, 
amongst all the English in India, a growing fear of the French. 
The first Napoleon was in the full tide of his glory, and had 
openly expressed designs hostile to the English possessions in 
Asia. Under these circumstances it was of the utmost import- 
ance to either party to obtain the co-operation of Persia. Lord 
Wellesley had sent a costly mission for this purpose to the Shah 
in 1800, which had been so far successful that his friendship was 
obtained. But, in 1809, the Calcutta cabinet was struck with 
alarm on hearing that the French, on their part, had opened 
negociations with Persia, to which the Shah had lent a not un- 
willing ear, and they at once despatched Sir John Malcolm on an 
embassy to Teheran. 

The same news being carried simultaneously to London, Sir 
Harford Jones was sent as an ambassador, accredited from the 
Imperial Government, to Persia. The two embassies arrived 
simultaneously, and of course quarrelled for precedence, Sir Har- 
ford Jones taking his stand on the high ground afforded to him 
by his position as representative of the King of England, while 
Sir John Malcolm, burning with the supposed insult offered by 
Parliament to the Governor-General of India, declared that the 
matter concerned the Company alone, and that the Home Govern- 
ment was exceeding its powers. Sir Harford said that the 
question was one which concerned England as a nation, and 
therefore the Imperial Government ought to deal with it. Sir 
John held that the matter was merely connected with the Com- 
pany's trade, and therefore the Governor-General ought to deal 
with it. 

By the good sense of both, however, this difficulty was ulti- 
mately surmounted, and a favourable reception was accorded to 
the English. ‘The envoys were afterwards superseded by Sir 
(sore Ouseley, who was sent out from England as resident am- 
bassador at Teheran ; 

E'mbassy to Cabul.—A third mission was at the same time 
sent by Lord Minto to Cabul, where Shah Soojah, brother and 
successor of Zemaun Shah, was on the throne. The embassy 
was entrusted to Mountstuart Elphinstone. It failed, owing to a 
rebellion, which drove Shah Soojah from his throne and kingdom; 
while his successor, Mahmud, accepted unhesitatingiy the protec- 
tion of the Russians and French. 

Events in Madras.—The attention of the Company was soon 
drawn off from its chronic state of alarm with regard to France 
by the disturbed state of the army in Madras. 
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A regulation had for some time been in force by which com- 
manding officers had the right of providing the tents used by their 
own regiments. ‘They had been enabled by this means to add 
considerable sums of money to their annual incomes, and the 
arrangement was looked upon as a sort of military perquisite. 
But Sir George Barlow, now Governor of Madras, anxious to do 
away with this custom, passed a sweeping law by which, not only 
was the practice forbidden, but the personal feelings of the officers 
were aroused; for the terms of the law offended their sense of 
honour as well as their pecuniary interests, and the indignation 
was great throughout the Presidency. 

Colonel Munro, Quartermaster-General, also drew up a report 
at the dictation of the Governor, in which the custom was de- 
nounced as something akin to actual cheating, and General Mac- 
dowall, the Commander-in-Chief, put Munro under arrest at the 
request of his colleagues, for ‘‘ aspersions on their character as 
officers and gentlemen.” Munro appealed to the Governor, and Sir 
George hastily ordered the Commander-in-Chief to be deposed trom 
office, suspending, soon afterwards, four officers of highrank. The 
whole army was thus in a blaze of mutiny, anda protest was drawn 
up in somewhat-angry terms and sent in to the Government. 

Sir George showed himself on this occasion in the light of a 
brave and energetic ruler. He ordered all the officers tu sign a 
pledge in support of the Government on pain of losing their com- 
missions, ordered up large bodies of troops, and called upon the 
native soldiers to adhere to their allegiance. This conduct 
brought the officers to their senses, and they*submitted with as 
good a grace as possible. 

Expedition against Persian Pirates, 1810.—Lord Minto’s 
attention was next directed to the extirpation of several bodies of 
pirates and robbers who were injuring the trade of the Company, 
and various expeditions, all more or less successful, were sent 
against them. 

At the commencement of the year 1810 a horde of pirates in 
the Persian Gulf, who had frequently damaged the English trade 
by petty aggressions, attacked and seized a ship called the 
“Minerva,” belonging to the Company. Lord Minto at once 
ordered up an expedition from Bombay which captured the 
pirates’ head-quarters at Mallia, in Guzerat, and, after being 
joined by a force sent by the Imaum of Muscat, stormed and 
burnt their stronghold at Schinas, in Persia, breaking up the 
confederation and putting the robbers to flight. 
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Expedition to Macao.—The Governor-General alao sent an 
expedition to destroy the Portuguese settlement of Macao, which 
was under the protection of the Emperor of China. It was deemed 
by many an unwise policy. for there was little to gain, and a 
great deal to lose, by the movement. It ended disastrously, for 
the Emperor of China at once abolished English trade at Macao, 
and the regiment which had been landed humbly turned and went 
back to Bengal, having effected nothing, beyond causing consider- 
able injury to the Company’s trade. 

Several other expeditions followed, having for their object 
the prevention of the trade of other nations with India. 

Seizure of the Mauritius and Bourbon.— During the French 
wars the Company's trade had greatly sutfered from the aggres- 
sions of the enemy in the settlements of the Mauritius and 
Bourbon, and the islands near those spots; and Lord Minto 
determined to put an end to this once and for ever. He, there- 
fore, in 1810, sent an expedition with that object, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Keating. 

That officer soon occupied the island of Rodriguez, two hundred 
miles from the Mauritius, and, making it his basis of operations, 
commenced operations on a grander scale in May, 1810. 

The first attack was against the island of Bourbon. The troops 
landed, and attacked the city and harbour of St. Paul’s. Four 
batteries were gallantly stormed, in the face of a heavy fire from 
forts and shipping, and after three hours of fighting the place 
was won. The enemy’s ships were blockaded by the English 
fleet, and surrendered. 

Futher exploits followed against different French stations, in 
one of which Colonel Willoughby greatly distinguished himself, 
and in July the organised attack on the island took place. The 
troops were landed in very rough weather, and with great dif- 
ficulty, and on the 6th attacked the French lines at the point of 
the bayonet. The same steady advance which had disorganized 
the Hindus so frequently was found to have the same effect on 
this occasion, for battery after battery was captured, and the 
garrison put to flight; and, in one day, St. Denis, the capital of 
the island, was taken, and the whole French force driven to 
surrender, ' 

Colonel Willoughby was left in command, and thé arsenal was 
turned into an English store-house, where preparations were 

made for an attack on the Mauritius. 
In the interval that ensued the English suffered severe losses 
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at sea, for no less than eleven ships were taken by the 
French.! 

On October 29th the expedition arrived at the Mauritius, and 
ten thousand men were landed. After a harassing march a slight 
action took place, ending favourably to the English, and next day 
the French commander, feeling himself unable to continue the 
defence, surrendered the island to the English. 

(The Mauritius still belongs to England, but the Isle de 
Bourbon was restored in 1814). 

Expedition to Java, 1811.—In 1811 Lord Minto determined 
to destroy the Dutch trade in the islands about Java, and ac- 
cordingly sent a strong force for that purpose. The spice island 
of Amboyna, in which the terrible massacre by the Dutch had 
taken place in 1619, was first taken. Owing to the nature of 
the ground the work was one of great difficulty, but it was man- 
fully accomplished, and in a very short period five smaller islands 
were also yielded to the English. 

Banda Neira was the next object of attack. It was speedily 
reduced, with the capture of a large number of guns; and the 
expedition was then directed against Java, with its capital, 
Batavia. i 

On August 4th the English arrived in the Bay of Batavia, and 
landed during the night. The Dutch were concentrated to defend 
Fort Corselis, and an action took place in the morning, resulting, 
through the bravery of Colonel Gillespie, of the 19th Dragoons, 
in the complete reduction of the capital. 
| After a few days Sir Samuel Auchmuty, who commanded the 
expedition, had won all the strong places in the island, and the 
French and Dutch submitted. Sir Stamford Raffles was ap- 
pointed to the government of the island. 

Rise of the Pindarees.—We must now turn to consider the 
rise of the Pindarees,—a nation of freebooters whom Lord Minto 
begged in vain of the Home Government for permission to 
destroy. 

The Pindarees were mounted robbers—thieves by profession, 

who, if they had been treated as Thugs and Dacoits in 
e the early days of their career, and had been sternly 


.1 Thorntoh gives an interesting account of the dashing defence of one 
of these ships, the “ Néreide,” by Captain Willoughby :—‘ He fought the 
ship till every man of her whole crew, consisting of two hundred and 
eighty, was either killed or wounded.” —(“ History of India,” 3rd edition, 
p. 368). 
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crushed by the high hand of justice, would very probably 
never have arisen to the eminence they afterwards at- 
tained. They were permitted, however, to continue 
their depredations, each succeeding Governor-Gene 
being puzzled whether to treat them as murderers or 
as belligerents, and the consequence was, that a few 
years later Lord Hastings had to put them down at the 
point of the sword, and at the expense of hundreds 
of lives. 

The Pindarees came into notice under the Peshwa, Baji 
Rao, and joined im all the fights that took place in later 
years, ranging themselves under the standard of the 
chieftain who promised the largest payment for their 
services. In 1808 two leaders, brothers, named Hiran 
and Baran, were at the head of the Pindarees. On 
their death, a Jaut. named Chitoo, took the command, 
and styled himself Rajah. In return for his assistance 
Sindia gave this chieftain a small tract of country ; and 
in a similar manner other Pindaree chiefs had become 
possessed of small jagirs. Two years later Chitoo joined 
Amir Khan, the great Rohilla freebooter, and, with an 
army of 60,000 desperate robbers, proceeded to plunder 
Central India. 

Lord Minto might well feel anxious at this powerful aggression ; 
for it was in a similar manner that the Mahrattas had arisen, and 
become in their day the greatest power in India. He therefore 
wrote to the government, urging in the strongest manner that it 
was necessary for the peace of India to crush these adventurers, 
The Board of Control, however, refused him permission, basing 
their refusal on the Cornwallis doctrine of non-intervention. 
This was Lord Minto’s last act of foreign policy. 

Lord Minto’s Home Policy.—The home administration of 
this Governor-General was mainly directed to the proper carry- 
ing out of the Cornwallis system of 1798. It was found to work 
in some ways favourably, but by no- means in all. Lord Corn- 
wallis had imported into India all the cumbersome and com- 
plicated formalities of the English law courts ; which gave to the 
natives an impression of dilatoriness and burdensome prolixity ; 
and raised in their minds the same horror of going to law, that 
is caused to English litigants when they find themselves on the 
threshold of the Court of Chancery. The Hindoos found ample 
opportunity of practising their powers of delaying and avoiding 
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the due process of law; and the result of the system was, that 
the English Judges, fairly beaten by its intricacy, permitted 
‘‘ Sheristadars ” (in civil matters), and ‘“‘ Daraghas” (in criminal,) 
to usurp in their districts far more authority than was advisable. 

Ryotwary System in Madras —It was about this period that 
the “ Ryotwary System,” established by Sir Thomas Munro. 
was first recognized as the basis of the revenue administration of 
the Madras Presidency, though it was not permanently ordained 
till the year 1&0. 

tt consisted of an annual settlement made by the revenue 
officers of the government, early in each year, when the crops 
were sufficiently far advanced to judge of their abundance and 
quality ; and at the time of which we are speaking, the govern- 
ment tax consisted of one-third of the produce. ‘The cultivator 
was held responsible for this tax, as assessed and inscribed in 
the “ Potiah,” or lease granted annually to him. If a failure 
occurred owing to the accidents of climate, the whole village was 
ordered to be rateably assessed, to bear the burden of the tax 
upon the land which failed; but if such a failure occurred in 
any field by the wilful obstinacy of a ryot who accepted the 
pottah, yet refused to cultivate his land, the collector had power 
to punish him by fine, or even by corporal chastisement. It 1s 
fair, however, to say that the latter punishment was rarely, if 
ever, resorted to. The collector, having absolute power to with- 
hold or grant the pottahs, retained a complete control over the 
whole district during each year. 

Lord Minto sailed for England, in October, 1813, being suc- 
ceeded by the Marquis of Hastings, then called Earl of Moira, 


(XIV.)—Proceedings in Parliament. Free Trade Discussions. 


By the year, 1813, it was evident to all parties in England, 
that some serious struggles would soon arise on the question of 
the Company’s monopoly, and their right in the lands they had 
conquered. For the charter, which had in 1798 been granted 
for twenty years, expired on the first of March, in the above 
year; and great changes had of late years taken place in the 
state of public feeling with regard to free trade. 

Various Skirmishes took place on different occasions, between 
the partisans of the Company who argued for monopoly, and the 
adherents of Lord Castlereagh’s government, who for the most 
part advocated free trade. ‘The pitched battle commenced in 
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Parliament on March 22nd, when the house resolved itself into a 
committee to consider the questions in detail. , 

The chairman of the Board of Directors at the India House, 
pleading for the Company, urged that the conquered territories 
belonged as of right to the Company, and not to the crown. He 
requested a renewal of the charter for a further period of twenty 
years on the same basis as the previous one; and declared that 
although monopolies had been to a great extent looked upon 
unfavourably of late years, yet, that in the case of India it was a 
necessity, since the government could not be carried on, except 
under the peculiar constitution of the governing body as it then 
existed. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire, President of the Board of 
Commissioners, opposed all these arguments. He contended 
that the country was conquered by British troops, and belonged 
to the English as a nation; and that although the Company’s 
trade could be carried throughout the provinces which had been 
subjugated, yet that the land was crown land, not private. He 
proposed to establish free trade for all British subjects, doing 
away -with the Company’s monopoly for ever; and declared that 
the existing constitution of the Company was not necessary to 
the good government of India, but that on the contrary, it might 
be better managed if taken entirely into the hands of the crown. 

On March 28rd, Lord Castlereagh, in committee stated the 
proposals of the ministry. Their plan was to extend the charter 
for twenty years; to grant the Company a monopoly in the 
Chinese trade, but to throw open all Indian trade to the world, 
on certain conditions and restrictions which would prevent any 
injury to the Company; leaving to it the command of the army, 
and the power of appointing its own civil and other servants. 
After long discussions, this bill, with very slight alterations, was 
passed at the end of July of the same year. . 

The Company produced many witnesses before the committee 
in support of their claims ; and amongst others, Warren Hastings, 
then in his eightieth year. In tribute to his great qualities all 
the members simultaneously rose to do him honour when he 
appeared at the Bar of the House to give his evidence, Sir 
John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Munro, and Sir John Shore (created 
Lord Teignmouth), were also subpoenaed. Marquis Wellesley 
and Lord Grenville were amongst the more eminent speakers 
on this occasion. The latter urged the government to take the 
whole of India absolutely into its hands, and to establish appoint- 
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ments to the Civil Service by open competition; advice which 
was not followed till half-a-century later. 

In the same year, Christianity was openly introduced into 
India, by the appointment of a Bishop to the see of Calcutta. 


(XV.)—Lord Hastings’ Administration, 18183—1827. Ghoorka 
War—Pindaree War—Fall of the Mahrattas. 


Lord Hastings arrived at Calcutta in October, 1813, and found 
the country, though apparently tranquil, in reality full of the 
elements of disturbance. India was in a transition stage. 

State of India. Holkar.—Jeswant Rao Holkar had died in 
the year 1811, and his widow, the celebrated Toolsye Bye, 
conducted the government. She was a very beautiful, and a 
very bad woman, and the country fared ill under her direction. 
Among her many favourites jealousies arose, as might have been 
expected, and factions were set on foot. One of the favourites, 
who was also a great pet of the soldiery, having been superseded 
in his honourable situation, raised an open rebellion, which was 
with difficulty suppressed. Toolsye Bye very soon after murdered 
her minister, arid installed in his office one Gaupat Rao, who was 
again superseded in favour of the chief of the robber Patans, 
Gafur Khan, with whom she lived four years. The Govern- 
ment of Indore was entirely in his power, and as he neglected to 
take care for the country, the whole population was in a disordered 
condition. e 

Sindia.—Sindia, in 1818, was plundering the country far and 
wide; though his fear of the English government was such that 
he desisted on the slightest threat of punishment. 

Amir Khan.—The Rohilla chief, Amir Khan, was at the head 
of one of the finest armies in India, consisting of his own bodies 
of desperate adventurers and of the forces of Holkar, of which 
he had been made commander-in-chief, after his breach with the 
Pindarees, in 1811, 

The Peshwa —The Peshwa was as usual in a state of nervous 
excitement, longing to throw off the yoke he had accepted from 
the English, yet not daring to do so. He had been forced 
into a position of fresh humility by the energetic conduct of 


1 The combination, so dreaded by Lord Minto, had broken up; Chitoo, 
the Pindaree, and Amir Khan, the Rohilla, had intended to devastate 
India with their combined armies, but had quarrelled and_ separated. 
(See page 198). * 
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Mountstuart Elphinstone, the Resident at his court, in the case 

of the favourite Trimbakji Danglia. ‘ 

This man had been a menial servant, and had risen to be the 
intimate friend and constant adviser of Baji Rao, assisting him 
in all his vices, and as far as possible undermining his very few 
virtues. Disputes having arisen with the Gwickwar concerning 
the territory of Ahmedabad, the English, according to treaty, 
were called upon to arbitrate in the case. For this purpose, an 
able and honest politician, Gangadar Shastri, was sent to Poonah 
by the Gwickwar, and approved by the President. But Thimbakji 
Danglia, commenced violent intrigues against this agent on the 
part of the Peshwa; and when soon after the Shastri was 
returning to Guzerat, he was cruelly murdered by Danglia’s 
accomplices at Panderpore. 

Elphinstone instituted a rigid enquiry, and demanded the 
surrender of Danglia to justice. But the Peshwa, loth to 
relinquish his useful favourite, refused any assistance to the 
President, and sent messages to Sindia, requesting his aid against 
the English. 

Elphinstone, however, at once ordered up troops from Bombay, 
and the Peshwa, in alarm surrendered the murderer. Danglia 
was thrown into prison. 

Such was the state of India when Lord Hastings assumed 
office. He found the Treasury almost empty, and yet was 
immediately called upon to deal with a new and unexpected 
enemy in the north, the Ghoorkhas. 

Rise of the Ghoorkhas.—The ‘‘ Ghoorkhas ” of Nepaul, 
were a race of Rajputs, who originally issuing . from 
Rajputana, had conquered and settled in the region 
known as the ‘“ Terai,” at the base of the Himalayas, 
in Nepaul. After passing through various changes of 
government, they were brought, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, under the dominion of one chief, 
who styled himself Rajah of Nepaul. This prince had 
for a long time been extending the boundary of his 
kingdom ; sometimes coming into contact with Runjeet 
Singh, sometimes with princes under British protgction. 
Sir George Barlow had remonstrated, and Lord Minto 
threatened ; but it remained for Lord Hastings to 
make war. 

_ 1814.—At the close of the year 1813, the Ghoorkhas had 

seized a@listrict comprising two hundred villages under British 
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protection in the annexed territories of Oude. At the commence- 
ment of 1814, Lord Hastings peremptorily demanded the cession 
of these villages within twenty-five days. The Ghoorkhas re- 
plied by murdering a British magistrate in Bootwal. 

Ghoorkha War.—War was at once declared; and Lord 
Hastings promptly matured his plans for the campaign. General 
Gillespie, with one division, was to attack the Ghoorkha army, 
commanded by Armar Singh, on the Sutlej. Another division, 
under General Wood, was to march on Bootwal; and a third, 
under General Ochterlony, on Simla, The fourth division, com- 
manded by General Marley, was directed to advance straight on 
the capital, Khatmander. To meet the expenses of the war, a 
Joan of two millions was obtained from the Nabob Vizier. 

General Gtillespie’s Division.— General Gillespie marched at 
once to his station, and on October 29th attacked the fort of 
Kalunga, which was defended by five hundred Ghoorkhas. He 
had received orders to bombard on all occasions; but Gillespie's 
reputation had been gained by his many acts of dashing bravery 
in the Java and other campaigns; and, without reckoning on the 
quality of the men he was about to oppose, he ordered an imme- 
diate assault. Tt was fatal to himself and to his army. The 
General was shot through the heart while gallantly leading on 
the storming party; and, after a loss of seven hundred officers 
and men, the division retired, completely exhausted, to their 
camp. General Martindale ‘succeeded to the command; but, 
going to the opposite extreme from the high-spirited officer who 
preceded him, he wasted months in a useless blockade, and re- 
frained from ordering an assault till long after the breach was 
practicable. When the fort was at length captured, success had 
been rendered almost useless; for its brave defenders had evacu- 
ated it, and fled with all their stores on the night previous to the 
last assault. 

General Wood's Division. —General Wood, a timid officer, 
ruined the success of his division by becoming frightened, and 
sounding a retreat just as he had gained a decided victory over 
a force far inferior to his own in size. His pusillanimity was 
such teat he immediately retreated to the British frontier, and 
remained inactive during the rest of the campaign. 

General Marley’s Division.—General Marley proved almost in- 
ferior to General Wood. His division marched to the frontier 
and remained there till the beginning of the ensuing year, waiting 
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for a battering-train, in order to attack the capital city, Khatmandu. 
He then slowly advanced ; and having divided his force into two 
feeble parties, each was attacked and defeated by large bodies of 
Ghoorkhas. General Marley afterwards alternately advanced and 
retreated, apparently in complete ignorance of the wisest course to 
pursue; and his recall was soon ordered from Calcutta. But before 
his successor had arrived, the General, one morning (February 
10th) got on horseback and rode_off alone to the frontier, without 
intimating his intention to anyone,—conduct scarcely to be ad- 
mired in a general of division. 

General Ochterlony’s Division.—To General Ochterlony, how- 
ever, it was given to retrieve the English honour. The successive 
defeats of the three other divisions had caused considerable ex- 
citement throughout India. Hostile preparations were made on 
all sides; and there is little doubt that had the Simla division 
been equally unsuccessful, a general rise would have taken place 
against the power of the English. As it was, the most formid- 
able preparations were made. The Peshwa, the Pindarees, and 
the Patans coalesced, forming an immense army of unscrupulous 
robbers and plunderers, in a very efficient state of discipline ; 
and Amir Khan, with his old restless longing for revenge, appeared 
on the frontier with 25,000 men. But before they had broken 
out into actual hostilities the successes of the third division, near 
Simla, calmed their ardour. 

General Ochterlony, a clever as well as a brave man, perceived 
that in wars with such nations as the Ghoorkas the tactics of 
European strategy would be worse than useless. He therefore 
wisely determined to fight his enemy as they fought him. He 
entered the Terai from near Amballa, in the north-west boundary 
of Rohilcund, and for several months was successful at all points 
in a variety of engagements and sieges. Amar Singh retired 
before him to a strong hill-fort, called Malown, on the left bank 
of the Sutlej river. 

Ochterlony bombarded the place for a month, and it fell on 
May 15th, 1815, the enemy’s commander having been killed 
during the siege. 
k4 Meanwhile the city of Almora had been captured by Colonel 
Gardiner; and as the effect of this success was to cut off all sup- 
plies from the Ghoorkhas opposing the general, they wisely came 
to terms. 

1816.—Negociations then took place between the chief of the 
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Ghoorkhas, who styled himself *‘ Rajah of Nepaul,” and the British 
- Government at Calcutta, but they were broken off on account of 
the hesitation of the enemy, and a fresh campaign commenced. 

Sir David Ochterlony effected a very difficult passage through 
the mountains to Muckwanpore, and repulsed the Ghoorkhas 
with heavy loss. A few days afterwards a truce was requestéd 
for the purpose of fresh negociation ; and the general concluded 
a treaty, binding the Nepaulese to their own territory, and forcing 
them to cede most of the land they had conquered.* 

Thus ended the Nepaulese or Ghoorka war. At the outset it 
was one of the most disastrous in our history, and caused the 
Governor-General considerable uneasiness ; but it has proved of 
great service to the English, in a manner which, at the time, was 
little anticipated. The war-opened up communications between 
England and Nepaul; and in consequence of this, numbers of 
the enemy joined the British army, and were formed into Ghoorkha 
regiments. In the terrible Sepoy mutiny of 1857, no troops were 
so faithful to the English as these gallant soldiers. 

Disturbances in India, 1815.—At this time, the many re- 
verses of the Company's arms led, as before stated, to much dis- 
turbance among the native princes, which was not quelled till 
Lord. Hastings again proved the supremacy of England by the 
war against the Pindarees. 

Meanwhile, in one or two places the natives were emboldened 
to attack the English. At Hatras, a Jaut Rajah created some 
trouble, which was not suppressed till a fort had been stormed and 
razed to the ground. And at Bareilly a serious insurrection oc- 
curred ; for a British magistrate entering the town was attacked, 
and had to fly for his life to the Sepoy barracks. The Sepoy 
regiment was called out, and after a severe fight the Rohilla 
inhabitants, who numbered some thousands, were worsted; and 
order was restored. 

The Pindarees, 1816—1818.—The attention of the Governor- 
General was now seriously directed to the state of central India. 
That part of the country was being ravaged by lawless bodies of 
freebooters, numbering some 50,000 or 60,000 men; while Amir 


1 Lord Hastings was willing to go very great lengths in order to put a 
stop to the war. His intentions were, to give up to the Nepaulese the 
very lands for the defence of which he had taken up arms. 

* The Nepaulese most rigidly and honourably fulfilled the terms of this 
treaty. 
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Khan was threatening the frontier, and all the Mahratta princes 
had assumed a hostile attitude, and were collecting armies. 

Lord Hastings determined first to try the effect of alliances 
with the princes, considering that he might thus organize so strong 
a confederation in opposition to Amir Khan and the Pindarees, 
that peace might be restored through the agency of fear, without 
rendering a call to arms necessary. 

He therefore offered terms to the Rajah of Bhopal, who accepted 
them unhesitatingly,—and at once opened private negotiations 
with Amir Khan. The Rajah of Berar refused any closer alliance 
with the English than that forced upon him by the treaty of 
Deogaom, in 1803.1. The Rajah of Jeypore also resolutely refused 
to treat with the Company 

This hesitation emboldened the Pindarees, and on October 14th, 
1815, a large body of horse plundered the dominions of the Nizam 
and carried off a great quantity of stores and grain. Early in 
the ensuing February nearly half their number burst upon the 
Company’s own territory in the Guntoor Circar, and ravaged the 
country in all directions. The people fled, and. the Company's 
servants were in the greatest danger. The Pindarees behaved 
on these occasions with uniform brutality: and the fear of their 
name was great upon all the Hindus. Before any regular attack 
could be made upon them by the Madras army, they had retired, 
leaving the land which they had plundered a perfect desert. 

1816.—Lord Hastings had been for many months holding com- 
munications with the Board of Control, over which Mr. Canning 
naw presided, begging permission to attack the Pindarees; but 
the President urged upon him the necessity of preserving peace, 
if possible, and suggested a series of alliances instead. Hastings 
had tried this plan and failed: and early in 1816, on his urgent 
remonstrance, the long-desired instructions to act as he pleased, 
came out, 

Appa Sahib, at Nagpore.—'The Governor-General at once 
commenced preparations, but intended, if he were enabled to do 
so, to defer any regular operations till the cool season. Mean- 
while Roghoji Bhonslay, Rajah of Berar, died, and his throne was 
usurped by his cousin, Appa Sahib, who murdered the crown- 
prince, and in order to obtain the support of the Company, con- 
cluded a treaty with them. The terms were, that ‘a subsidiary 
force of 8000 English soldiers should be garrisoned in Nagpore. 


1 See page 184, 
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The year passed favourably for the Governor-General’s inten- 
tions, as the Pindarees, apparently satiated with their raid into 
the Madras presidency, remained quiet. It was known, however, 
that, proud of their success and of the inaction of the English 
Government, they were meditating a grand attack in the winter. 
This took place in November. They commenced operations by 
making a sudden inroad into the Company’s territory ; and when 
the Nagpore force took the field in defence, the enemy baffled 
the soldiers, by entirely breaking up their army, and presenting 
no point of attack, they escaped back to their own country in 
detached bodies, with very little loss. 

1817.—Early next year Hastings took the field in person with 
a grand army of 120,000 men, and proceeded up the country to 
the subjugation of the Pindarees.1 It was the largest army that 
had assembled under the English flag, and far exceeded the actual 
necessity of the situation; but the Governor-General felt very 
keenly the necessity of creating an impression on the princes and 
people of India at this critical period; and the expedition bore 
accordingly the aspect of a military display, calculated to overawe 
as much by grandeur as by victory. 

Of the great Mahratta powers at this crisis, Sindia had reluc- 
tantly promised his aid to the English; the Raj of Holkar was 
being administered by a woman, and the country was in a state 
of anarchy; while the Peshwa, bitterly hating the English, was 
weak and powerless, and, though he knew it not, within a few 
months of his dethronement. 

Lord Hastings employed some time in treating with the native 
princes, and in subverting the dangerous alliances set on foot to 
crush the Company. 

He was successful at all points. Alliances were made with 


1 In August of this year the cholera broke out with terrible vehemence in 
India. It was the first outbreak of this disease, which rapidly spread in all 
directions, appearing originally in the Zillah of Jeasore, near Calcutta, and 
making its way through Asia to Europe. After decimating the Continent, 
its ravages reached England, and thence spread to America. All the world 
was panic-stricken with the terrors attendant on the march of this new and 
fearful epidemic. The army of Hastings was attacked in November, the 
contagion being brought by the arrival of a new detachment from Calcutta. 
The army was passing through the low land of Bundelcund, and for 
weeks the traek was strewn with the dead and dying. The men marched 
in silence, fearful lest each should be the next to be attacked, and mourning 
over their plague-stricken companions. Jt was not till they reached a 
healthier district that the ravages of the disease subsided, and the troops 
recovered their health and spirits. 
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the Rajahs of Bhoondi, Jodhpore, Oodipore, Jeypore, and Kotah ; 
while Sindia, who was discovered to be in direct communication 
with Amir Khan, the Rajah of Berar, and the Rajah of Nepaul, 
at the same time that he was known to be hotly engaged in excit- 
ing the Pindarees, was compelled to sign a treaty, promising to 
remain neutral. 

But the most important event of this period is the downfall of 
the Mahratta sovereignty, which was immediately owing to the 
Peshwa’s hostile attitude. 

Extinction of the Mahratta powers, 1817. The Peshwa.— 
It will be remembered that Baji Rao had been forced, much 
against his will, to give up his favourite, Trimbakji Danglia, to 
justice: and that the latter had been imprisoned. He effected 
his escape and returned secretly to Poonah, where he was the 
chief adviser of the Peshwa in the rash attempt against the Eng- 
lish which ensued. 

Baji Rao began to make great hostile preparations ; and when 
remonstrated with by Mountstuart Elphinstone, he declared that 
they were planned only with a view to the defence of Poonah 
against the Pindarees; and that he warmly applauded the inten- 
tion of the Governor-General to extirpate the robber tribes of 
Central India. The Resident, however, had ample proof that the 
Peshwa was stirring up the whole country against the English, 
and fanning the flame of disorder throughout India. He there- 
fore determined to order up troops from Bombay, to compel the 
Mahratta to come to his senses. He informed the minister that 
his master must decide on peace or war within twenty-four hours, 
and that the only conditions on which the British would suffer 
him to have peace, were the surrender of Trimbakji Danglia and 
three of his principal fortresses. 

The Peshwa hesitated; but the Bombay troops arrived and he 
submitted, giving over all the forts to the Company, and promis- 
ing to apprehend his friend, the murderer. 

A treaty was then signed, in which the Peshwa consented never 
to receive the vakeels of any other power, Mahratta or foreign, 
at his court, and to remain entirely at the orders of the British 
Resident. This was in effect an extinction of the Mahratta sove- 
reignty, reducing the court at Poonah to the level of that at 
Nagpore or Indore. Further articles forced the Peshwa to cede 
Saugur, Bundelcund, and other places, to the Company. Elphin- 
stone then removed for safety to the British camp, two miles off; 
and the troops remained stationary there. 
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After a lapse of a month or two the Peshwa was again found 
in the act of raising levies of horsemen and troops to act against 
the English; and on November 5th, having a tolerably large 
native army encamped close to the British regiments, the Resi- 
dency at Poonah was attacked and burnt. In the action which 
followed, the Peshwa’s half-disciplined troops were easily beaten, 
although they considerably outnumbered their couquerors. 

Poonah was surrendered on November 17th, and thus fell the 
sovereignty of the Mahratta State. It began with Sevaji in 1666, 
and ended with Baji Rao in 1817. 

Fall of the Rajah of Nagpore.—At precisely the same period 
that the Peshwa definitely took up arms against the English, the 
Rajah of Nagpore acted in a similar manner. He actively en- 
gaged in levying troops, and when urged to desist, declared that 
his only object was to defend himself against the Pindarees. 
But soon, news came of the treachery and downfall of the Peshwa; 
and.the Resident, Mr. Jenkins, began to feel that Appa Sahib 
was not to be trusted. 

In September he had openly received a Pindaree legate at court 
with honour; and on November 24th he sent a message to the 
Resident, that tite Peshwa had made him (Appa Sahib) commander- 
in-chief of the Mahratta forces. ‘The Resident replied, that since 
the Peshwa was at war with the English, this appointment would 
involve Nagpore in a war with the Company. 

The Rajab’s only reply was an attack on the Residency. 

Action of the Sitabaldi Hills—The enemy numbered nearly 
ten to one; and the English and native infantry, much dispirited, 
took up a position on some hills close by the city, called the 
‘* Sitabaldi Hillis.” The enemy were successful at all points, 
and the Company's troops would have been annihilated had not 
Captain Fitzgerald, with a small body of Bengal cavalry, made a 
most brilliant charge, aud turned the fortune of the day. The 
Rajah’s troops fled, and a complete victory was the result. Nag- 
pore was occupied; and Appa Sahib was deposed after a short in- 
terval, in which his inherent treachery became so plain, that any 
less extreme course would have been useless and weak. He 
escaped and died as a fugitive at Jodhpore. 

(The*country was administered by the English till 1826, when 
a youth who fad been nominated obtained his majority, and was 
placed on the throne under British protection). 

Fall of the House of Holkar, 1817.—At Indore matters were 
also approaching a crisis. Toolsye Bye had made Gafur Khan, 

14 
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the chief of the Patans, her principal adviser and closest friend, 
and completely neglected the business of government. She was 
thus harbouring one of the chiefest enemies of the Company ; and 
Sir John Malcolm and Sir Thomas Hislop moved up to demand 
his dismissal. 

The Mahratta troops were placed under proper discipline, and 
the Ranee prepared for war. But she was not destined even to 
hear the sound of English guns, for the party at the capital.who 
were hostile to the regency seized her one night, beheaded her, 
and threw her body into the river. Young Mulhan Rao Holkar 
was at once proclaimed sovereign, and the army marched nominally 
under his leadership, though really under that of Gafur Khan. 

Batile of Mehidpore.—The English troops crossed the river 
Sipri, under a terrible fire from the Mahrattas, on December 2 Ist, 
1817, and took their guns. The main fight was at Mehidpore, 
where, after a hard struggle, the English were victors. Mulhar 
Rao’s sister, Buna Bye, was captured and sent to her brother. 

A treaty was shortly afterwards made, by which Mulhar Rao 
Holkar, son of Jeswant Rao, was acknowledged Rajah; but his 
power was curtailed, and his ‘territory reduced. 

Last Campaign against the Pindarees.—We must now return 
to the Pindarees, who remained hovering about without coming 
to any decisive action till the close of the year 1817, when matters 
began to look more serious. 

The fall of their friends, the Mahratta princes, caused the three 
chiefs of the Pindarees,—Karim Khan, Chitoo, and Wasil Maho- 
med, to feel that the time had really arrived for them to try their 
powers with the Company's troops. 

Lord Hastings, perceiving them concentrating, which was all 
that he wanted, ordered the various armies of the Presidencies to 
close around the robber-strongholds in Malwa. He drewa regular 
cordon round their position, so that none could escape. The 
leaders of the enemy became panic-stricken at this conduct, and 
they fled; but their three divisions were attacked, whilst follow- 
ing the example of their commanders. Karim Khan's division 
was destroyed by General Donkin. General Brown met Chitoo’s 
force and dispersed it; and the third body of Pindarees fled in 
all directions even without being assailed. Their chief; Wasil 
Mahomed, committed suicide. Chitoo was found dead ina jungle 
after the battle: and Karim Khan was permitted to retire, and 
settle on a small estate, on promise of maintaining peace. 

Thus simultaneously fell the sovereignty of the Mahrattas, and 
the great robber-combination of central India. ) 
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India was henceforth English. : 

Effects of the War.—The effects of this war were immense. 
When it commenced, the princes of India, almost without excep- 
tion, were ready to crush the English: at its close, the English 
had crushed them, and had become universal monarchs. 

Sindia was the only chieftain left with an army or the smallest 
pretence to independence. He was spared the fate which overtook 
his brethren of the Mahratta State, in consideration of his timely, 
though reluctant submission, and guaranteed neutrality. But he 
was left completely dependent on the Company. 

Holkar’s power was irretrievably broken, and himself a mere 
puppet in the hands of his Resident. 

The Pindarees were entirely dispersed. They found, that to 
struggle longer was useless; and they disbanded, never again to 
unite. The Patans, under Amir Khan and Gafur Khan, had 
been similarly crushed. 

The Rajah of Nagpore and the Peshwa were fugitives; the 
Company managing the entire affairs of the former, while the 
kingdom of the latter was in a state of anarchy. 

Battle of Korigaom, 1818. The Peshwa fled from Poonah 
after his defeat by Elphinstone in a southerly direction, and was 
joined by Trimbakji Danglia on January 1st, 1818. <A severe 
action was fought between his whole army, consisting of nearly 
20,000 men, and a detachment of English, under Captain Staun- 
ton. The latter were completely victorious, after a terrible struggle 
against a host of splendid infantry and cavalry far outnumbering 
them. But the Sepoys fought admirably, and when some reinforce- 
ments came to their aid the Mahrattas broke and fled. General 
Smith then assumed command and marched on Sattara, which 
at once surrendered. 

Baji Rao fled hopelessly,—now here, now there,—enclosed in 
a circle of enemies, raging like a caged tiger. He at last surren- 
dered himself to Sir John Malcolm, and was warned that from 
henceforth he must consider himself dethroned. 

The question now was,— what to do with Poonah? It was 
one of great political interest, for the Rajah of Sattara was the 
lineal Jlescendant of Sevaji, and actually the head of the Mahratta 
State, the Peshwa being his responsible minister. The tables 
had indeed been turned since 1708, when Sahoo, Rajah of Sattara. 
appointed Balaji Wiswanath to relieve him of the duties of govern- 
ment, Lord Hastings determined now to restore to his original 
regal splendour the humble descendant of Sevaji; and accordingly 
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the Rajah of Sattara was proclaimed rightful monarch of the 
Mahrattas, the Peshwa becoming a government pensioner.* 
Some other important forts were captured, with more or less 
loss of life, namely,—Talneir, Maligaom, and’ Assirghur. 
And so terminated the war. 


The subsequent career of Lord Hastings was marked by few 
important events, being chiefly memorable for his firm and ad- 
mirable settlement of the countries he had with so high a hand 
reduced under British rule. 

He encouraged the spread of education amongst the natives, 
and for this purpose afforded much assistance to schoolmasters, 
translators, and teachers. 

One of the most liberal acts of the marquis was his removal of 
all restrictions on the liberty of the press in India. It was a 
bold measure to allow complete freedom of speech in a country 
but recently conquered, and still anything but favourable to our 
English rule; but the measure has not been found productive of 
evil consequences, and has tended much to promote the spread of 
information and enlightenment amongst the natives, by the mul- 
tiplication of newspapers. 

In 1819 Sir Stamford Raffles, the able administrator of Java, 
obtained the cession of Singapore from the ‘“‘ Tumangong,” or 
Governor of Johore. 

Palmer é Co.—In 1820 the Governor-General was called upon 
to deal with an affair that excited great public interest, both in 
England and India. 

The Nizam had been for several years sinking deeper and 
deeper into debt. The case was similar to that of the Nabob of 
‘Arcot at the close of the previous century. But with regard to 
the Nizam there were more extenuating circumstances. It was 
owing to the heavy expense incurred in the maintenance of the 
Hyderabad contingent, and the scandalous mismanagement of 
his minister, Chander Lall, that the Nizam was always in want 
of more money than he possessed. The house of Messrs. Palmer 
and Co., bankers and agents, supplied all his wants, and eagerly 
offered him loans to any amount. The Nizam found this system 
& very convenient one, and for many years drew on these friendly 


1 The execrable Nana Sahib was the adopted son of this Baji Rao; and 
the motive of his rising in 1857 was the hatred he felt for the English, 
‘owing to the stoppage, on his adopted father’s death, of the payment which, 
as annuity, had been made to that prince by the Government. 
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creditors, till the sum he owed them became hopelessly large. 
The partners of the house thus obtained a very undue influence 
at Hydrabad; and when the Resident, Mr. Metcalfe, applied to 
the Governor-General to stop this dangerous state of things, Lord 
Hastings interfered. He forbad Messrs. Palmer & Co. to make 
more advances; and directed that the rents of the Northern 
Circars should be at once capitalized. The funds thus obtained 
were directed to the payment of the debt. The adventurous 
house failed soon after, having lost its most advantageous source 
of income. 

The high reputation of the Marquis was unfortunately tar- 
nished by the fact that he had in some way been connected with 
it. It was said that he had, from motives of friendship for some 
of the partners, given his sanction to many of their previous pro- 
ceedings, which were of a very questionable character; and only 
interfered to stop these practices when the matter had become 
so public that it could no longer be countenanced by the Governor. 
General. . 

Departure of Lord Hastings.—Lord Hastings resigned his 
post in the end of the year 1822, and on New Year’s Day in the 
following year 6mbarked for England. ¢ 

He had come to India pledged to a policy of non-annexation, 
and after five years had made England supreme monarch over the 
whole of India! 


We thus come to an important period of Indian History. 
India is now English; and the history of the next thirty years is 
a record of domestic government and distant foreign wars, un- 
disturbed by the aggressions of petty independent sovereigns 
nearer at home. 
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PART IV. 
THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 


From 1823 ro tHE Extinction OF THE East Inpia Company 
IN 1858. 


(I.)—Lord Amherst’s Administration, 1628—1828, The First 
Burmese War. 


Arter the departure of Lord Hastings in January, 1823, Mr. 
Adam, the Senior Member of Council, succeeded to the task 
of governing India, pending the arrival of the next Governor- 
General at Calcutta. 

The choice of the Board of Commissioners fell on Mr. Canning; 
and that able statesman would have become Governor-General in 
1828, had not the death of the Marquis of Londonderry (formerly 
Lord Castlereagh) created a vacancy in the cabinet. Canning 
was offered the post of Foreign Secretary, and he accepted it. 
Lord Amherst was therefore appointed to the Viceroyalty of India, 
and arrived in Calcutta in August. : 

_He found the country in a very peaceful and satisfactory state, 
the treasury accounts showing a surplus of ten millions. 

First Burmese War.— Lord Amherst was, however, not 
allowed long to administer the affairs of the government in peace; 
for early in 1824 a serious war broke out with the Burmese.’ 
The haughty and imperious king of that people had for many 


1 The Burmese of Ava were originally mere dependents of the Kingdom 
of Pegu. But, becoming afterwards free, and being ruled by a talented 
adventurer named Alompra, who led their armies to invariable success, they 
conquered Tenasserim from Siam, vanquished the Chinese on many occa- 
sions, and, after reducing all Aracan, subjugated their own feudal superiors 
at Pegu, ang became monarchs of the whole peninsula, having their capital 
city at Ava. In 1822, the Burmese troops, under their “ Maha Bandulah,” 
or commander-in-chief, conquered and annexed Assam. The King of 
Burmah styled himself ‘Lord of the White Elephants. Monarch of the 
Neas and the Earth.” 
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years past been aiming at a war with England. The victorious 
career of his nation had blinded him and his nobles to the possi- 
bility of defeat; and by the year 1818 the court at Ava had 
worked itself so firmly into the belief that the soldiers of the 
English, though they had trampled on the prostrate Hindus, 
would certainly fall before those invincible warriors, the Burmese, 
that the king wrote to Calcutta, demanding from the East India 
Company the cession of Chittagong, and certain other districts, on 
the ground that they formed part of the territory of Aracan, 
which appertained to the Burmese Empire. When, however, 
Lord Hastings returned a courteous answer, to the effect that the 
king must have been misled by his advisers, and could not have 
formed a just appreciation of the strength of the English power, 
his Majesty took no further steps to enforce his claim. In 
1828 the frontier of the Burmese territories was extended to the 
borders of British India, by the king’s reduction of Assam; and 
that monarch, burning with eagerness to attack the English, 
and blindly following the advice of his headstrong ministers and 
generals, openly insulted the English by seizing their island of 
Shahpuri, on the coast of Aracan, and slaughtering the little 
garrison there. 

Lord Amherst at once sent a force to dislodge the Burmese, 
and wrote as courteously as did his predecessor to the Court at Ava, 
requesting the king to punish the offenders, for the British Govern- 
ment could not but consider the whole affair to have been a 
mere piratical raid. This was interpreted by the Burmese into a 
ecnfession of weakness, and they vigorously prepared for war. 

The Burmese commenced open operations in January, 1824, by 
an invasion of the province of Cachar, which was under British 
protection; but the English troops sent to oppose their progress 
successfully defeated them, and drove them to Manipore. 

Two expeditions were then despatched from Bengal, one to 
reduce Assam, the other to capture Rangoon and the seaports of 
Burmah, 

Rangoon was taken without a blow, the garrison fleeing into 
the interior. Sir Archibald Campbell, commanding the expedi- 
tion, also took a few neighbouring entrenchments, and, after a 
more serious but equally successful struggle at Kemmendine, he 
placed his troops in cantonments at Rangoon, the wekther being 
too hot for campaigning. Provisions, however, failed, and un- 

happily cholera set in, and the men became dispirited with illness 
and inaction. 
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So matters went on till December, when the Maha Bandulah 
came down with 60,000 men to punish Campbell and his army for 
their audacity. Unfortunately for them the English were twice 
victorious, and the Burmese leader retreated up the river to the 
city of Donabew, followed by the English. 

1825.— Donabew was besieged closely, and when in April the 
Maha Bandulah was killed by a rocket, the garrison gave up all 
hope, and surrendered it to the English. Campbell at once 
pushed on and took the city of Pri, or Prome, without firing a 
shot; and here he rested for a while, awaiting the result of the 
expedition to Aracan. 

The force sent to that province, under Colonel Richards, took 
Rungpore and Silhet, driving the Burmese out of Assam; and 
in March, 1825, they advanced steadily into Aracan, under the 
command of General Macbean. 

The pass through the hills was vigorously defended; but the 
troops behaved with great steadiness and bravery, and the enemy 
was repulsed at all points, the English army debouching into the 
plains before the capital. 

Negotiations were then entered into with the Court at Ava; 
but the haughty and blinded king would listen to no overtures. 
In November, therefore, Sir Archibald Campbell commenced his 
march on the capital, and the enemy fled before him. 

In February two decisive actions were fought, ending in the 
discomfiture of the Burmese; and when, soon after, the main 
army of the English reached Yandabo, within four days’ march cf 
the capital, the Burmese monarch submitted to the conditions 
imposed. : 

Treaty with Burmah, 1826.—A treaty was accordingly signed 
by which the king ceded Assam, Yeh, Tenasserim, and part of 
Aracan to the Company; promising at the same time to abstain 
from interference with the province of Cachar. He also agreed 
to pay a million sterling to the English to defray the expenses of 
the war; and consented to receive a British resident at his Court. 

Thus ended the war. It had proved extremely expensive, cost- 
ing the Government thirteen millions; and was not popular in 
England. 

Mutinies at Barrackpore, 1824, 1826.—A mutiny of a very 
serious chafacter had occurred, during the progress of the war, 
among the Sepoy troops quartered at Barrackpore. Towards the 
end of October, 1824, the 47th Bengal Native Infantry, then 
under orders to Rangoon, were found to be in a state of open 
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mutiny, on account of a supposed injustice of the Government. 
The regiment had been ordered to march down to Calcutta in 
order to embark for their destination, and the Government had 
refused to authorize the expenditure of a large sum of money for 
the hire of cattle to convey their equipments to the place of 
embarcation. The soldiers were proceeding to acts of violence ; 
and it was not till two regiments of Royal troops and a battery of 
Horse Artillery had surrounded and opened fire upon them that 
they laid down their arms, and consented to act as Government 
required of them. 

After the war was ended, another mutiny broke out at the same 
place (1826); and Lord Amherst, feeling that such symptoms 
must be at once suppressed, dealt very severely with the ring- 
leaders. 

In the same year, Sir David Ochterlony died while holding the 
office of Resident in Malwa and Rajpootana. The English troops 
had meanwhile been again called into the field by the condition 
of the Raj of Bhurtpore. 

Bhurtpore.—This kingdom had been founded by the Jauts,! 
during the decay of the Mogul Empire, and was at this time ruled 
by one Durjan Sal, who had seized the kingdom from the rightful 
heir, the infant Baldeo Singh. The supporters of the young 
prince applied for aid to the Knglish. 

The attitude of Durjan Sal was so hostile to the Company, that 
Lord Amherst decided to support the claims of Baldeo Singh; 
and an army under Lord Combermere was accordingly sent to 
enforce the abdication of the usurper. The Jaut offered battle, 
deeming that the fort was impregnable. Bhurtpore was indeed 
amazingly strong; but, after a protracted siege, a breach was at 
last effected by means of mining: and the storming party was 
completely successful. The place fell on the 18th of January, 
1826. Durjan Sal was sent to Benares as a British pensioner, 
and Baldeo Singh was installed as Rajah under the protection of 
the Company. 

In 1827 nothing worthy of record took place, beyond the gift of 
an earldom and the thanks of Parliament to the Governor-General 
‘for the successful conduct of the Burmese War. 

Lord Amherst returned to England in February, 1828. “ 
c 


1 The Jauts were the aboriginal inhabitants of the country. 
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(II.)\—Lord William Bentinck's Administration, 1828-1835. 


Five months later, Lord William Bentinck landed and received 
the seals of office from Mr. Bailey, who had meanwhile discharged 
the duties of Governor-General. 

The new Governor came out under peculiar circumstances ; 
for the representatives of the Company had previously regarded 
him as unfit for the post even of Lieutenant-Governor; and had 
recalled him from his office as Governor of Madras after the 
Vellore Mutiny of 1806. But the Ministers of the Crown now 
appointed him to perform the duties of Viceroy, and on July 4th, 
1828, he arrived at Calcutta in that capacity. 

His administration is principally noticeable for the revenue and 
magisterial reforms he introduced ; his reduction of State expen- 
diture; and the great changes that were then taking place in 
Anglo-Indian society. 

Intervention Policy.—Before considering these, however, it 
will be well to consider his connection with the native states, and 
his policy with regard to Runjeet Singh, the great Trans-Sutlej 
chieftain. 

Jodhpore.—The Rajput State of Jodhpore was in a troubled 
condition at this period. The Rajah, Man Singh, quarrelled with 
his chieftains, and the latter appealed to the English for aid, 
But the Governor-General refused to assist them, alleging his 
adherence to a policy of non-intervention with native states. 
When, however, the vassals proceeded summarily to depose their 
lord, and the Rajah urgently begged for aid from Calcutta, it was 
deemed that something must be done, and accordingly peace was 
restored by the English Government, and the Rajah replaced on 
the throne. 

Gwalior.—In 1827 Dowlat Rao Sindia, who had for some years 
meekly submitted in all things to British dictation, died, leaving 
no issue, and without having adopted a son. The throne being 
therefore vacant, the Ranee was directed by Lord William Ben- 
tinck toadoptason, She did so, her choice falling on the nearest 
male relative, Ali Jah Jankaji Sindia, who was accordingl y installed. 
But, five years later, namely in the year 1833, the young monarch, 
impatient of the constant control of his adoptive mother, excited 
the soldiery, and commenced actual warfare against her. The 
Resident interfered,—warned the Maharanee to keep aloof from 
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all government,—and made Sindia actual as well as nominal 
king. 

Jeypore.—In Jeypore the intervention of the English was 
rendered necessary by the outrages of the Vizier, who poisoned 
the Rajah with his mother, the Ranee, and attempted to seize the 
Government. The Resident interfered,—directed the Vizier to 
retire,—and placed on the throne an infant, the only represen- 
tative of the royal family who could be found—assuming charge 
of the country during his minority. 

Oude.—The Raj of Oude was, in 1834, found to be in a con- 
dition so disgraceful, that the Resident, Mr. Maddock, was com- 
pelled to institute strict inquiries into the mal-administration of 
the Government. He discovered that the public funds were 
being daily wasted on the frivolous amusements of the King and 
his Court; and that the former cared in no way for the interests 
of his subjects, so that he procured funds wherewith to minister 
to his’ own personal enjoyments. The Resident, therefore, 
solemnly warned the King that if he persisted in thus neglecting 
all the duties he owed to his country, he would incur the severest 
displeasure of the British Government. 

Bhopal.—In 1820 the Rajah of Bhopal dying, left his widow, 
Secander Begum, to govern the country. She undertook the 
responsibility, ignoring the fact that the rightful heir, her nephew, 
was perfectly competent to perform the duties of his office. 
Accordingly in 1885, when the young Prince appealed to the 
British Government, Lord William Bentinck interfered and 
placed him on the throne.? 

Coorg.—Coorg was annexed by Lord William Bentinck in 
1834, the circumstances which led to this step being as follows :— 

Vira Rajah, the ruler of the state at this time, had succeeded 
to the throne in 1820. His character was by nature violent and 
blood-thirsty, and he commenced his reign by wholesale slaughters 
of his own relations. His father had been on good terms with the 
Company, but Vira Rajah on many occasions behaved with the 
greatest insolence to their representatives; and in 18384 he 
rashly declared war. An army sent from Madras took his capital 
in the same year, and the Rajah at once surrendered uncondition- 
ally. He was declured to have forfeited his right to the throne, 


_ 1 The present Begum, daughter of this Rajah, succeeded to the Govern- 
ment, and under her rule the State has greatly thrived. The services which 
she has rendered to the preservation of peace and good government in India 
have been resognized by the gift of the Grand Cross of the Star of India. 
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and the Raj was annexed to the Madras Presidency, there being no 
other royal Prince living who could be created Rajah in his place. 

Cachar.—In 18380 the province of Cachar, which had been 
under British protection during the Burmese war, was annexed 
to the Company’s territories by Lord William, on the death of the 
Rajah Govind Chandra, there being no successor to the throne. 

Mysore.—Lord William’s annexation of Mysore is the next 
event which claims our attention. It will be remembered that, 
on the fall of Seringapatam, in 1799, Lord Wellesley reinstated 
on the throne of Mysore an infant of fiye years old, the only 
representative of the ancient royal family of the country, who 
had been deposed by Hyder and Tippoo. He made the celebrated 
financier, Poorneah, minister and regent, during the Rajah’s 
minority, and this plan had answered exceedingly well; for, by 
careful management and good government, Poorneah had greatly 
benefited the country, the annual revenue being increased from 
twenty-one to twenty-five lacs of rupees, and the Treasury books 
showing a clear balance of two millions in his favour. In 181], 
when the young Rajah obtained his majority, he at once dismissed 
Poorneah, and himself assumed the entire management of the 
government. From that period the income of the country steadily 
decreased. The revenues were wasted to procure for the Rajah 
all the amusements and dissipation that his mind could invent; 
and after the complete waste of the entire balance that lay in the 
Treasury, he ran heavily into debt. ‘To discharge these liabilities 
he oppressed the ryots with circumstances of much heartlessness 
and cruelty; and in short was guilty of such execrable mismanage- 
ment that, in 1830, half the Raj was in a state of insurrection. 
A large British force quelled the rising; and thus the matier was 
brought to a crisis, and Lord William Bentinck called upon to 
interfere on behalf of the population of Mysore. 

He reminded the Rajah, that on many previous occasions he 
had been solemnly warned by the British Resident, and urged to 
discontinue his excesses, and attend more to the government of 
the country; he informed him, that by the conditions of Lord 
Wellesley’s gift of the sovereignty, the government was liable at 
any time to be taken completely out of his hands, in case he so 
carelessly conducted it as to endanger the regular payment of the 
subsidy ;—tfat the period had now arrived when, after full trial, 
and many warnings, his administration had proved so fatal to the 
prosperity of Mysore, that he could no longer be considered fit for 
his position ;—and that therefore the Company would take entire 
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possession of his territories, giving him the large annuity of 
£40,000, with one fifth of the revenues of the country.': 
- "Phis was accordingly done, and Mysore became English. 

The Court of Commissioners fully approved of the conduct of 
Lord William Bentinck in this matter; and refused to permit a 
policy to which, on the humble solicitations of the repentant Rajah, 
the Governor-General felt tempted to yield; namely, that he should 
be allowed to carry on government in some portion of his dominions. 

Runjeet Singh.—Lord William’s conduct with regard to the 
trans-Sutlej chieftain, Runjeet Singh, is one of the most note- 
worthy acts of his administration. It will be remembered, that in 
1807 Lord Minto had made a treaty with this prince, in which the 
latter bound himself to interfere with no State south of the river 
Sutlej. This treaty he faithfully fulfilled, and had contented 
himself up to this time with consolidating his kingdom and drill- 
ing his splendid armies of Sikh warriors, whom he led victoriously 
into the field against the territories of Peshawur and Cashmir. 
In 1827 Lord Amherst, wishing to obtain the cordial support of 
so powerful a chieftain on the English. frontier, sent him a hand- 
some present of English dray horses, with an escort commanded 
by Lieutenant Burnes. Runjeet Singh received this present with 
royal honours, and professed the greatest attachment to the Eng- 
lish nation ; so that, in 1881, Lord William Bentinck, considered 
that the time had arrived for a still closer union with the Sikhs, 
and held a magnificent Durbar on the Sutlej, where the warmest 
promises of mutual friendship were given and received between 
the chiefs of the English and Sikh nations, 

Such were the principal political characteristics of Lord Wil- 
liam’s administration. But though on the whole it was peaceful 
and prosperous, yet several domestic troubles caused him much 
anxiety. 

Insurrections.—Insurrections broke out amongst the wild tribes 
of central India, with which it was found extremely difficult to 
deal. The most note-worthy were those of the ‘ Coles,” the 
* Dangars,” and the “ Santals,’’ in the south-west of Bengal, in 
the territories of Ramgurh, Palamow, and Chota Nagpore; and that 
of the “ Chooars,” in the country near Bancoorah. These dis- 
turbances were all, after a time, successfully quelled, though the 
operations were on several occasions productive of muth slaughter. 

A. formidable disturbance also took place at Baraset, owing to the 


1 The increase in the revenues of Mysore has‘ made this income an 


exceedingly valuable one. 
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religious fanaticism of a body of Mahomedans, headed by one Titoo 
Mir. Becoming very violent in their conduct towards those 
around them, they were at last set upon by large troops of indig- 
nant Hindus; and in the fights which ensued great slaughter 
took place. To quiet the country it was found necessary to send 
a regiment, to Baraset, when, after some resistance, the rioters 
submitted, and order was restored. 

Treaty with Sinde, 1832.—A commercial treaty with the 
Ameers of Sinde was concluded in 1832; and the Sutlej and 
Indus rivers were then, for the first time, opened for traffic, with 
the co-operation of Runjeet Singh. 

Lord William Bentinck’s Civil Administration.—We must 
now turn to Lord William Bentinck’s civil administration. 

Retrenchment.—The Governor General Janded in India bent 
upon retrenchment, finding that the Treasury had been emptied 
by the heavy expenses of the Burmese war. All went well till he 
proceeded to touch the pay of officers in the Bengal army; when 
the “ Batta” question nearly created another mutiny. It will be 
remembered, that in 1765 Lord Clive had found great difficulty 
in quieting the excited condition of the army, when he reduced 
this Government grant from “double” to ‘“single-Batta.” And 
now Lord William Bentinck hed the hardihood to promulgate a 
general order, reducing the bonus to “half-Batta.” The excite- 
ment was great, and even the Commander-in chief was led into 
signing a remonstrance couched in words of a somewhat turbulent 
character. But the Government was proof against arguments. 
The order stood ; and the officers were wise enough not to proceed 
to further steps. 

Abolition of the Suttee—One of Lord William’s greatest 
triumphs was the abolition of the detestable crime of ‘“ suttee,” 
or the burning of widows on the funeral pyre of their husbands, 
which had prevailed all over India up to his date. By him the 
performance of this rite was declared to be culpable homicide in 
all the principal actors; and it is strange that though the com- 
mand aimed a blow at one of the most ancient Hindu customs, 
it caused but little excitement throughout the empire. 

Law and Justice.—Lord William created some wise reforms 
in thé administration of justice, doing away with the old courts 
of circuit, and substituting in their place courts held by the judges 
of districts, for monthly gaol-delivery, within their respective juris- 
dictions. The benefit of this was great, as it saved expense and 
delay in criminal matters. He gave a new Sudder Court to the 
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north-west provinces, and created a new Board of Revenue at 
Allahabad. Finally, he permitted all the legal proceedings to be 
carried on in the vernacular of the district,! instead of Persian, 
which had previously been used, and he threw open several posts 
of honour to natives. 

Settlement of the North-West Provinces.—It fell to the 
duty of this Governor-General to settle the revenue administra- 
tion of the north-western provinces, which consisted of territories 
lately acquired by the Company.? After some years of inquiry, 
and much hesitation between various schemes, his plan was 
drawn up and made law. The land was to be examined and 
scheduled by the collectors and village-officials; the assessment 
fixed by the collector, and the settlement made for thirty years. 
The framer and controller of this important work was the cele- 
brated Robert Bird. 

Abolition of Thuggee.—Thuggee had at this period become a 
very thriving and lucrative profession. It consisted of indis- 
criminate murders of travellers and others by ruffians brought up 
to the trade, and bound to secresy by solemn oaths. The horrid 
practice grew to such a pitch that Lord William Bentinck deter- 
mined to wage a general war of extermination against the Thugs; 
and more than a thousand were executed during his seven years 
of office. He created a special office for the suppression of this 
crime, and gave full opportunities of education and improvement 
to those Thugs who chose to repent, and lead an honest life. 

Education.—With regard to education, Lord William’s views 
were liberal and advanced, and he on all occasions gave the 
greatest assistance to the improvement of educational establish- 
ments, and the spread of enlightenment throughout India. In 
1835 he founded the Medical College of Calcutta, in order to 
afford to the natives a more sound instruction in the science of 
healing than they had hitherto possessed. 

Not the least among the many improvements of his adminis- 
tration which have stamped their mark upon the later dealings 
of England with India, was the establishment of the “ Peninsular 


1 The lands ceded by the Nabob of Oude, and the territory conquered 
from Sindia. 

2 Another beneficial change, made by Lord William Bentinck, was the 
abolition of the “ provincial” courts and those of the Registrar for the 
trial of civil causes in the presidency ; and the substitution in their place 
of the court presided over by the “zillah and city judge.” This was in 
1881. In 1838 Lord Auckland authorized a change somewhat similar for 


the Madras presidency. 
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and Oriental Company, who opened up steam communication by 
way of the Red Sea, and brought India two months nearer to 
England. The Company was established in 1842, and received 
the cordial. support both of the Calcutta and Hom® Governments. 
The seven years’ administration of this Governor-General were 
remarkable for the peace that characterized them, and the progress 
observable in all branches of society, native and European. 


(III.)—Sir Charles Metcalfe, Provisionary Governor-General, 
1835—1836.— Opening of the China Trade. 


On Lord William Bentinck’s retirement Sir Charles Metcalfe, 
then Governor of Agra for the north-western provinces,! was 
placed in his position, to act as Governor-General till Lord 
William’s successor should be sent out from England. 

All parties were fully satisfied with the appointment: and at 
home the Court of Directors urged Parliament to continue Sir 
Charles as Governor-General ; but the ministry preferred to have 
the power of appointment absolutely in their own hands, and 
objected strongly to being dictated to by the heads of the Com- 
pany. They would have done better had they listened to the 
word of advice from the India House, for the previous career of 
Sir Charles Metcalfe is sufficient to show that he possessed all 
the qualities requisite for this important post. 

The office was conferred upon Lord Heytesbury, after being 
refused by Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone, on the ground of ill- 
health. But before his lordship had started, the Tory ministry 
had given place to the Whigs, and Sir John Hobhouse, the new 
President of the Board, revoked the appointment of Lord Heytes- 
bury, and nominated Lord Auckland Governor-General. 

Laberty of the Press, 1885.—The only noticeable act of Sir 
Charles Metcalfe’s administration is the boon he conferred on the 
public by the liberation of the press. It was a bold measure, 
and made him exceedingly unpopular at home. But the result 
has proved its wisdom, for neither the Government nor the 
residents have ever had cause to regret the freedom of speech 
conferred on all parties, while the benefits which accrue to the 
public are immense. 

The Court of Directors, however, were beyond measure in- 


¥ The north-western provinces were created a separate presidency by the 
Act of the —(See below). 
15 
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dignant at this revolutionary policy, and treated Sir Charles with 
‘such undisguised rudeness that, on the advent of Lord Auckland, 
he resigned his post in the Civil Service and retired to England. 

The Company thus lost one of the finest officers that has ever 
set foot in India; and it is not improbable that, had Sir Charles 
continued Governor-General, the results of the war in Afghanistan 
would have been more honourable to the Company, and more 
beneficial to the nation. 

Before entering upon Lord Auckland’s administration it will 
be desirable to glance at the position held about this time by the 
East India Company, and the circumstances connected with the 
renewal of the charter. 

Charter of 1883.—In 1833 the charter of 1813 granted to the 
Company for twenty years had expired, and, as usual, the debates 
which ensued were of an exciting nature. It was a time when 
monopoly and free trade were fighting*their last battles, and, as 
is always the case, the finishing blows were amongst the hardest 
dealt. Many speeches were made in the House in favour of a 
complete subversion of the Company’s rule, in which it was 
urged that the country would be in a far more prosperous con- 
dition if the powers of Government were placed entirely in the 
hands of the Crown. Other members pleaded hard for the same 
powers to be vested exclusively in the Governor-General. But 
the voice of the country seemed to be opposed to either of these 
violent changes, and the general plan of administration remained 
the same. 

Opening of the China Trade.—-The next point of discussion 
was the trade of the Company, and especially that with China, 
which had been reserved by the charter of 1813, to the Hast 
India Company, as a kind of set off against the complete freedom 
given to all trade with India. ‘he debates grew hot upon 
the question of the removal of all restrictions on trade with 
China. Long was the struggle, and angry grew the disputants ; 
but in the end free trade principles triumphed, as they had done 
in the great contest on the Reform Bill of the previous year ; 
and the Court of Directors were obliged to see the last vestige of 
monopoly swept away before their faces. ’ 

Establishment of a Fourth Presidency —They had also to con- 
sent to the abolition of their fleet, and the establishment of a 
fourth presidency, including the north-west provinces. Another 
and equally important change was that by which increased powers 
of interference with the local governments of the several pre- 
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sidencies were given to the Governor-General in council. The 
local governors were to have no council, and no powers of legisla- 
tion. The Governor-General was to legislate for all persons, 
European or native, and for all courts. And a commission was 
appointed to inquire into the practicability of framing a single 
code of laws for all India. 


On these conditions the charter was extended for twenty years 
more. 


(IV.) Lord Auckland's Administration, 1836—-1842. The 
Afghan War. 


On the 20th of March, 1836, Lord Auckland assumed the 
reins of government, and at once found himself called upon by 
the Anglo-Indian public to deal with the difficult questions con- 
cerning the north-western frontier of the Company's territory, 
and the formation of a strong barrier against the dreaded incur- 
sions of the Russians. The result was the most disastrous war 
in which the English have been engaged in the Hast. It cost 
thousands of lives and millions of money, and in the end effected 
absolutely nothing. 

As the whole history of the English in India for the next twenty 
years centres in the north-west frontier, and the states in the 
neighbourhood, it will be well to understand thoroughly the posi- 
tion of parties in Afghanistan before proceeding to the events of 
Lord Auckland’s administration. 

Sketch of the Afghan Dynasties.—It will be remembered 
that the great Ahmed Shah Durani, who conquered Delhi in 
1757, and fought the terrible battle of Panipat, in 1761, against 
the Mahrattas, was the chief of the Afghan tribe of * Abdali,” 
whose name he changed into that of “ Durani.” After that 
disastrous victory, Ahmed retired with his shattered forces to | 
Afghanistan, and there for some years peacefully reigned at Cabul, 
consolidating his power with much ability and moderation. On 
his death his son, ‘Teimur Shah, succeeded. Teimur was a prince 
of little power, and wanting in all the essentials of kingly dignity ; 
so that it is no wonder to find a family of great eminence, the 
Baruk2yes, whose chief Poyndah Khan was the vizier, growing 
into a party im the state so important as to be absolutely necessary 
for the maintenance .of government. Teimur Shah, however, 
was fretful at this minister’s interference; and accustomed to 
give full vent to his passion whenever it was roused, without 
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considering what the effect might be, he mortally offended the 
Barukzyes, who raised an insurrection against him. The Shah 
seized the opportunity to capture Poyndah Khan, and put him 
todeath. The Barukzyes swore to be avenged on the Suddozyes,! 
and steadily kept their vow. 

On Teimur Shah’s death his eldest son, Zemaun Shah, came to 
the throne; and for many years kept the English in India ina 
state of continual agitation by his restless activity, his proclaimed 
hatred of the Company, and his constant assemblage of large 
armies near the frontier for the avowed object of attacking the 
Company’s possessions. His intentions on Hindostan were, how- 
ever, completely frustrated by the conduct of the Barukzyes and 
of his own family. Of his younger brothers there were four with 
whom we are especially brought into contact, Soojah-al-Mulkh, 
Mahmud, Firuz, and Kaisar. 

Poyndah Khan had been succeeded in the headship of the clan 
Barukzye by his son Futteh Khan, the sole purpose of whose life 
was to revenge his father’s death on the chief of the Suddozyes. 
He found his opportunity in 1801, when the king was at Peshawur, 
on his way to Hindostan upon a grand expedition. Having easily 
won over Mahmud to conspire against his brother, the Shah, 
Futteh Khan raised the standard of Mahmud and seized Candahar. 
Zemaun Shah hastily returned, but only to be captured, blinded, 
and imprisoned. So ended his reign. He lived to an old age, 
a blind and helpless dependent on the mercy of his family. 

Sooja-al-Mulkh, the rightful heir and successor, marched im- 

mediately to Cabul to claim his right; but Futteh Khan defeated 
him, and set up Mahmud as Shah; while, taking advantage of 
the disturbed state of the country, Firuz seized on the Suddozye 
dominions at Kerat, and Kaisar on those at Candahar. 

Thus matters went on for a few years, till many of the Durani 
nobles at Cabul, disgusted with Mahmud’s folly and Futteh 
Khan’s arrogance, invited back the fugitive Shah Soojah to the 
capital. He returned, defeated the usurpers, and placed himself 
on the throne of his fathers. Mahmud submitted and was par- 
doned; and the Shah, to strengthen his throne by gaining the 
affections of the people, forgave his erring brothers, and esta- 
blished Firuz and Kaisar in their respective governments of 
Herat and Candahar. This was in 1808. Futteh*Khan in the 
meanwhile fled, and procéeded to further acts of rebellion. 


4 The name of the royal family was Suddozye. 
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He first plotted with Kaisar, and induced the young prince to 
permit his name to be used as a sanction to a new revolt. The 
conspirators were beaten, and Kaisar was pardoned. The Barukzye 
then raised the standard of Camran, eldest son to the Ex-Shah 
Mahmud, and treacherously took Candahar from Kaisar.: Again 
the revolt was quelled and the rebels were forgiven ; Shah Soojah 
being apparently in hope that his moderate and merciful con- 
duct would draw all parties to himself. He little reckoned on the 
character of the family with whom he had to deal, They had sworn 
the downfall of the Suddozyes, and their downfall they would have. 
Finding the cause of Camran hopeless, Fugteh Khan deserted him, 
and once more persuaded Kaisar to head an insurrection. The 
conspirators seized Peshawur, but were again defeated and again 
forgiven. This constant gnd almost culpable mercy lost the 
kingdom to the Shah’s family. The Barukzyes were implacable ; 
and it was evident that the only way to stem the tide of insurrec- 
tion would be unhesitatingly to employ the national custom of 
immediate execution. 

Shah Soojah’s Wanderings.—The mistake of thus sparing 
Futteh Khan was soon shown. After an unsuccessful attempt 
in 1807, that chieftain, raising the standard of Mahmud, was 
victorious at all points, and the Shah, in great distress, fled to 
Peshawur. 

Shah Soojah’s wanderings and misfortunes form a romantic 
incident in Indian history. In his first flight he was taken 
prisoner, and carried to Cashmir by the gavernor of that pro- 
vince, and his captor in vain tried to extort from him a gift of 
the splendid “ Koh-i-noor” diamond, the only crown jewel he 
had contrived to save. Soojah fled for refuge to Runjeet Singh, 
at Lahore, by whom he was at first well received ; but his treacher- 
ous host soon made him experience the sorrows of a captivity, 
first honourable, then rigorous and cruel; and, by dint of clever 
maneuvering, the Shah succeeded in effecting his escape into the 
British territory of Loodianah, leaving the Koh i-noor in the hands 
of Runjeet Singh. Here he found one of the few faithful friends 
of his life, the Rajah Kistawar, who entertained him with regal 
eee for a whole year; and used every means in his power 
to soothe his affliction. But Shah Soojah being ambitious, and 
not content®with the quiet life offered to him, parted from his 
generous host in order to attack Cashmir; entertainer and enter- 
tained being equally full of unfeigned regret at the termination 
of the king’s residence in Hindostan. The expedition after all 
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proved a failure, and Soojah again fled to Loodianah, where he 
remained some years. 

Meanwhile Mahmud was reigning very badly at Cabul, alienat- 
ing all parties at court by his arrogance, violence, and debauchery ; 
and by the year 1816 all real power was in the hands of the 
vizier, Futteh Khan, and the Barukzyes. Dost Mahomed, who 
afterwards became actual monarch of Afghanistan, was a younger 
brother of Futteh Khan's, and at this time had acquired much 
power, being incessantly at the side of the vizier. It seems that 
they jointly formed plans for subverting the reigning house, and 
raising a dynasty of Barukzyes to the throne; and to this end 
they desired that all Afghanistan should first be brought under 
one rule. Accordingly Futteh Khan and Dost Mahomed marched 
on Herat which was then, as before mentioned, under the governor- 
ship of Mahmud’s brother, Firuz. ith Firuz was living Prince 
Camran, who seems to have formed an intimate acquaintance 
with some of the ladies of the harem; for when, with consider- 
able violence, Herat was seized and Firuz compelled to fly, 
Camran, at tite instigation of one of his uncle’s favourite wives, 
swore solemnly to be avenged on Futteh Khan. He therefore 
went to Cabul, and persuading his half-imbecile father, Shah 
Mahmud, that this movement on the part of his vizier was 
equivalent to an insurrection, obtained permission to seize the 
person of Futteh Khan and bring him to Cabul. This was suc- 
cessfully accomplished, and Mahmud, delighted at the prospect 
of a speedy release from the interference of his powerful officer, 
ordered that the Khan should be put to death in his presence. 
The horrible sentence was carried out with the most atrocious 
barbarity ; joint being slowly cut from joint, and limb from limb, 
till the sufferer died from loss of blood and the agonies which he 
endured—both Shah and Crown-Prince watching with greedy satis- 
faction the dying throes of their unhappy victim. 

This act signalled the end of the dynasty of the Suddozyes. 
Dost Mahomed, in fury at his brother's death, came up with a 
large army, and, supported by all the Burukzyes, captured Cabul, 
driving Mahmud and Camran into exile. The worthy pair fled to 
Firuz at Herat, and remained there till the death of Firuz, some 
years later,—the Barukzyes meanwhile seizing the kingdom of 
Afghanistan. : 

Futteh Khan had besides Dost Mahomed, several brothers, who 
now seized on different portions of the kingdom; one, Mahomed, 
becoming Sultan of Peshawur; another, Azim Khan, the eldest, 
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marching up to claim Cabul, as head of the family, from Dost 
Mahomed ; while Pur Dil Khan, Kohan Dil Khan, and Shere Ali 
Khan seized on Candahar and the country of the Khiljies, 

Dost Mahomed consented to give up Cabul to Azim Khan, as 
chief of the clan, himself submissively retiring to Ghazni. But 
this was not for long. All the brothers began to quarrel for the 
supremacy; and had not Dost Mahomed been a man of great 
energy of character and wonderful ability, the House of the 
Barukzyes might have tottered to its fall. 

Azim Khan set up a puppet sovereign, Prince Ayub, a repre- 
sentative of the ancient dynasty of the Suddozyes, as nominal 
Shah at Cabul; but Dost Mahomed also set up another representa- 
tive, named Sultan Ali. Ayub succeeded in murdering Sultan Ali; 
and soon after, when the two Barukyze brothers were, apparently 
in a most friendly manner, making an expedition against the 
Sikhs, Azim Khan heard that Dost Mahomed had leagued against 
him with Runjeet Singh; and in terror he fled to Jellalabad, 
where in 1823 he died. Runjeet Singh gave Peshawur to Dost 
Mahomed, and thus that chieftain became actual head of the 
whole state of Afghanistan. The Candahar Barukzyes, however, 
seized the moment of confusion to take possession of Cabul; and 
it was not till 1826 that Dost Mahomed became finally master of 
the capital, by driving out the other claimants. 

For many years Dost Mahomed remained at Cabul, reigning 
well, and with much moderation; his policy being to exalt the 
Barukzyes, and, as far as possible, crush the Durani tribes, who 
might support the ancient dynasty of Ahmed Shah. In 1834, 
Shah Soojah, raising an army in Sinde, again made an attempt to 
regain his kingdom, and obtained the co-operation of several of 
the Barukzyes, who were jealous of their brothers’ sudden rise to 
power. He failed however in gaining the support which he hoped 
for from Lord William Bentinck; and the assistance volunteered 
by Runjeet Singh was offered at so high a price, that Soojah 
refused it. He marched into Afghanistan, and invested Candahar; 
but the city held out bravely, and when Dost Mahomed came up 
in the rear with a fine fresh army from Cabul, Shah Soojah fought 
one feeble battle, and then again fled to India. 

Ruhjeet Singh seized this opportunity to take Peshawur from 
Afghanistaa, and to annex it to his own dominions. In retali- 
ation Dost Mahomed proclaimed a religious war against the Sikhs, 
and gathering together an immense army, marched into the 
Punjaub. The expedition was entirely frustrated by a certain 
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General Harlan, an American in the pay of Runjeet Singh, who, 
entering the Afghan camp as ambassador, cleverly succeeded 
in creating so much disaffection there, that half the army broke 
up, and marched back again by different routes. The expedition 
was therefore abandoned, and the Dost returned to Cabul. t 

In 1837 Runjeet Singh seized Cashmir and Multan; and in the 
expedition against him, although it was unsuccessful, Akber Khan, 
Dost Mahomed’s brave son, first distinguished himself. 

The same year ensued the great siege of Herat, which lasted 
ten months. It was undertaken by Mohammed Shah, King of 
Persia,' at the instigation of his Russian ambassador,? and against 
the will of the English; and had reference to some tribute which 
the Shah demanded, but which was refused by Camran, now styled 
‘‘Shah of Herat.” ‘The siege was unsuccessful, and the Persians 
finally withdrew in September, 1838 ; nominally, at the request of — 
the English,—really, because they could make but little impres- 
sion on the stubborn Afghan’s garrison.® 

We thus come to consider the position of the various foreign 
powers as regarded the fate’of the Suddozyes and the condition 
of Afghanistan. Amongst others that of the English. 

Russophobia.—There had been for many years a gradually 
increasing fear of Russian aggression amongst the English in 
India. It was felt that Russia was gaining ground in Persia with 


' Aga Mohammed and his son Futteh Ali, successively Shahs of Persia, 
had raised that kingdom from a state of anarchy to a position of consider- 
able eminence. Futteh Ali had two sons, Abbas Mirza, the “Shah Zada,’’ 
and Mohammed. The former, a brave but ambitious prince, bent on the 
conquest of Afghanistan, had prevailed on the aged Shah, his father, to 
sanction an expedition to Herat in 1834; but the Shah died in that year, 
and Abbas Mirza having previously been killed, Mohammed (as mentioned 
above) came to the throne, threw himself warmly into the arms of Russia, 
and undertook the siege of Herat with much vigour. 

* Count Nesselrode, then head of the Cabinet at St. Petersburgh, on 
being remonstrated with by Lord Durham, solemnly declared that if such 
was the case, his ambassador at Teheran, Count, Simonich, was acting in 
direct opposition to orders. In favour of this statement, letters have been 
produced ; but it is difficult to believe that the ambassador at Teheran 
. would have urged such a step, had he known it to be against the wishes of 
his government, and contrary to his written instructions. We are,there- 
fore, in spite of Count Nesselrode’s denial, led to think that he did so 
under orders from his sovereign. « 

3 It was in this siege that Eldred Pottinger so greatly distinguished him- 
, Self. Though only a young lieutenant, he gained the hearts of the Afghans 
in Herat by his prowess and unflagging energy; and by sustaining their 
drooping courage he saved their city. 
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immense strides, both diplomatically and commercially; and it 
was imagined that the aim of the Czar was to extend his 
dominions, by combining with the native princes to drive the 
Company from the shores of India. All eyes were therefore 
anxiously turned towards the three great powers beyond our 
frontier; first, Runjeet Singh and the Sikhs; secondly, the 
Duranis and the Barukzyes in Afghanistan ; thirdly, the Shah of 
Persia. Nor must we forget to mention the Ameers of Sinde, 
with whom it was thought advisable to negotiate. 

In 1836 the British minister at the Court of Persia wrote to 
the Governor-General concerning the intended Persian expedition 
to Herat; warning him that it was in reality a war of conquest, 
undertaken at the instigation of Russia, in order to advance the 
Persian frontier to Herat, which was considered the key to a 
position in Afghanistan. He therefore urged the Government 
to oppose this. Since by treaty the English were prevented from 
interfering between Persia and the Afghans, Lord Auckland con- 
sidered that a sufficient opposition to this step could be effected 
by entering into warm and affectionate treaties of commerce with 
the Court at Cabul, in order to gain the support of the Shah 
against Persia and Russia. , 

Burnes’s Mission.—Accordingly in 1837 a mission was sent 
under Captain Alexander Burnes, to obtain a commercial treaty 
and place England on closer relations with Afghanistan. That 
officer found Russian influence greatly at work on his arrival at 
Cabul; the Candahar chiefs had begged Russia for aid against 
Runjeet Singh, and Dost Mahomed seemed inclined to follow their 
example. During Burnes’s residence at Cabul, the Candahar 
Barukzyes actually made a treaty with Persia under Russian 
dictation ; and Mr. Macneile, the English ambassador at Teheran, 
was treated with open indignity. The mission proved ultimately a 
complete failure, Dost Mahomed demanding that whichever party 
he treated with should procure for him Peshawur from Runjeet 
Singh. The Russian ambassador promised this. Captain 
Burnes was unable to do so. Therefore Dost Mahomed declared 
for Persia, and Burnes left the country. - 

The Tripartite Treaty, June 26th, 1838.—Thus was all at- 
tempt to defend the frontier by treaty with the chiefs in power in 
Afghanisteén frustrated. And the question for Lord Auckland to 
decide was,—how was the frontier to be defended? or was it to 
be abandoned? If it was to be defended, the English must re- 
place Shah Soojah on the throne, and make with him a firm treaty, 
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offensive and defensive, against the nations to the west; thus 
gaining a powerful friend, commanding the whole line of frontier. 
Lord Auckland determined to take this step; and accordingly a 
tripartite treaty was entered into between Runjeet Singh, Shah 
Soojah, and the British Government. The terms were, that the 
Peshawur, and the States on the Indus, should be absolutely re- 
nounced by the Shah in favour of Runjeet Singh ; and that between 
the Afghans and Sikhs relations should be entered into, guaran- 
teeing mutual support and courtesy. The Shah was to relinquish 
all claims on Sinde, on condition of a payment, to be fixed by the 
Governor-General; to leave Herat untouched, and in possession 
of his nephew, Camran; and to prevent all other foreigners from 
invading either British or Sikh territory. Such was the 'Tripar- 
tite Treaty of Lahore, signed June 26th, 1838. 

And then commenced the Afghan War, undertaken for the 
purpose of placing the English ally, Shah Soojah, on the throne 
of Afghanistan. 

On October Ist, 1888, Lord Auckland made the famous “Simla 
Proclamation,” stating the position which the Government had 
determined to take; their intentions; and the reasons that had 
influenced their decision. And the remainder of the cool season 
was spent in making preparations for the expedition. 

Opposition in Parliament.— At home, much opposition was 
made by influential members of Parliament to the measures of Lord 
Auckland. It was urged, that the Persians, if left to themselves, 
would have been forced to retire from Herat, from sheer inability 
to carry the place; that the expedition from Bombay, which had 
seized the island of Carrack, in the Persian Gulf, in order to 
overawe Persia, was needless, since that State had of itself dis- 
covered its inability to operate successfully against the Afghans ; 
and finally, that since the weakness of Persia was thus proved, it 
was absurd for England to embroil herself in an uncertain war 
in order to guard a frontier, which a little patience would show to 
be sufficiently protected already. ‘This, however, did not alter 
Lord Auckland’s determination; and the British armies com- 
menced their march towards the Punjaub. 

. Negotiations with Sinde.— Previously to this, however, a coun- 
cil of war had been held, and the movements of the troops deter- 
mined on. The main army was to join with Runjéet Singh’s 
force at Ferozepore, while the Bombay contingent sailed to the 
mouth of the Indus. The three divisions were to meet at Shikar- 
pore, in Sinde, and march together to Afghanistan. To this end, 
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it was necessary to secure the co-operation of the Ameers of Sinde. 
These ‘‘ Ameers ” were Beloochees, chiefs of the tribe Talpura, who 
had conquered the country from the Afghans in 1786. The victors 
had portioned the country amongst themselves, and established a 
constitutional government on the feudal system. Captain Burnes 
had treated with them when he was on his way to the court of 
Runjeet Singh with his troop of dray horses, in 1831; and the 
same year a formal treaty had been drawn up with them by Lord 
William Bentinck, by which they consented to open up the trade 
of the Indus for British merchants. In 1835 Runjeet Singh, 
coveting some provinces on the frontier, had commenced a war 
against the Ameers; but the Company interfered, and he de- 
sisted. In 1838 the Tripartite Treaty had guaranteed to the rulers 
of Sinde the peaceable possession of their provinces, on condition of 
a payment fixed by the English Government to be made to Shah 
Soojah. And now, early in 1839, the passage for the Eng- 
lish troops was to be rendered safe by the co-operation of the 
Ameers. Pottinger was sent to demand of them a large payment, 
nominally in favour of Shah Soojah, to whom, in his character of 
Shah of Afghanistan, the feudal Ameers owed tribute. They 
pleaded, that the Shah when in exile had given them a release 
from this, in consideration of a certain immediate payment made 
to him in 1838. Pottinger replied, that the British Government 
demanded the funds, and would have them, even though every 
Ameer in Sinde should have to be displaced first. ‘They accord- 
ingly yielded with a very bad grace, and thé sum was paid. 

March of the Army.—The Bengal army reached the Sutlej in 
November, and with great rejoicings the force of Runjeet Singh 
joined them there. On December 10th, 1838, under the com- 
mand of Sir Willoughby Cotton (Sir Henry Fane, the commander- 
in-chief, having resigned in indignation at the whole proceeding), 
the united armies marched from Ferozpore, en route for the ren- 
dezvous at Shikarpore, in Sinde. 

They crossed the Indus in fine array and brilliant weather, and 
in high spirits marched southwards. On January 14th they 
reached the Sinde territory, and heard that Sir John Keane had 
safely arrived at Tattah, after his voyage from Bombay with the 
troops from that Presidency. 

Operations in Sinde, 1839.—The Ameer of Hydrabad having 
proved: somewhat fractious, it was determined that the Bengal 
contingent should march down so as to overawe the Ameers by a 
show of strength, and, if necessary, by actualforce. Sir Alexander 
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Burnes, therefore, demanded of the Ameers the cession of the 
fort of Bakar, on the Indus, as a depot for the British troops. 
The request was reluctantly granted, and possession was taken 
on January 29th. The army then pushed on down the left, or 
eastern bank, for Hydrabad. The Bombay contingent at the 
same time marched up the right, or western bank, and halted 
opposite that city. 

Kurrachee was at the same time taken by a British ship with 
some reserve forces on board, and converted into an English fort. 

On perceiving the strength of the British army the Ameers 
wisely submitted in everything to the Company; and, somewhat 
disappointed, the main army turned their backs on Hydrabad and 
marched towards Shikarpore. They arrived at the end of February ; 
and, without waiting for Sir John Keane and Shah Soojah, who 
had joined that general in Sinde, Sir Willoughby Cotton pushed 
on for the Bolan Pass. 

March through the Bolan Pass.—On their way, the army had 
to cross a parched desert of 146 miles in extent, and suffered 
severely, the baggage animals dying by scores; so that when, on 
March [0th, the column reached Dadur, at the mouth of the Pass, 
Cotton rested a few days to recruit the force, and examined the 
country before him. He found that Mehrab Khan, of Khelat, 
had thrown every difficulty in the way of an onward march: no 
supplies were to be obtained. And it was plain, that from hence- 
forth every step of the advance would have to be made through a 
hostile and exceedingly dangerous country. 

The Bolan Pass was traversed from end to end in six days, 
without the smallest opposition, and Cotton halted the army at 
Quettah to await the arrival of Sir John Keane; meanwhile effect- 
ing a favourable Treaty with Mehrab Khan, to strengthen the 
British position. In April, Sir John Keane with his staff joined 
Sir Willoughby, and thus the whole expedition was massed at 
Quettah, with Shah Soojah in the camp. The three divisions, 
now united, at once pushed on for their destination; though the 
soldiers were on quarter rations, and all parties were suffering 
from privation and sickness. 

Paking of Candahar.— The allies soon reached Candahar, which 
submitted without a struggle; and early in May, 1839, Soojah 
was crowned Shah of Afghanistan with much pomp. 

Ghazni and Cabul.—At the end of June the army marched on 
Ghazni, The fort was considered impregnable; but the gates 
were blown down by some engineers under the direction of 
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Captain Thompson, and in one morning the city was carried and 
the garrison put to flight. Dost Mahomed was at this time at 
Cabul, and, in fear for his life, after hearing the news of the fall 
of Ghazni, he fled towards Hindu Cush, while the English 
marched on the capital. They reached Cabul without a blow 
being struck, and on August 7th Shah Soojah was installed in the 
palace of his fathers at the Bala Hissar. 

Soojah’s son, Prince ‘Teimur, and a fresh Sikh contingent, who 
came through the Khyber Pass, joined the main army at Cabul 
soon afterwards. 

Death of Runjeet Singh.—Meanwhile, full of years and full 
of honours, Runjeet Singh, “the Lion of Lahore,” died on 
June 27th. He left the Sikh kingdom to his eldest son, Kurruk 
Singh, and bequeathed the ‘“‘ Koh-i-noor” to the temple of Jug- 
gernauth. 

Rest at Cabul, 1839, 1840, 1841.—The object of the expedi- 
tion had thus been successfully accomplished. The Afghan 
capital cities had been easily taken, and Soojah had been crowned. 
But the question now arose as to the destiny of the British 
armies. It Was a point of great difficulty; for to retire would be 
to bring the Afghans in force against Soojah, and thus to undo 
all that had been done, whilst it had never been contemplated 
to effect a permanent occupation of the country. It was, there- 
fore, determined that for the present at least a large British force 
should remain at Cabul; and accordingly for two years the English 
and Sikhs rested tranquilly at the capital city, congratulating 
themselves on their victory, and awaiting their orders to return 
home. They little thought of the terrible fate in store for them. 
Indeed the security was considered to be so great that Sir William 
Macnaghten, the political agent, brought up his wife and daughter 
from Hindostan, with other ladies closely related to the officers in 
the army, in order that they might enjoy with their husbands and 
relatives the pleasant fresh climate of Afghanistan. 

The Bombay force retired southwards to Sinde, taking Khelat 
on October 15th, and demolishing the town. They put Mehrab 
Khan to death, and ravaged the country in return for that chief’s 
treachery in violating the treaty made with him. 

1840.—Early in 1840 Shah Soojah requested that the im- 
mensely sfrong Bala Hissar at Cabul should be given up to him 
for the reception of his harem, and that the troops should be 
removed into cantonments. Yielding to a false sense of security, 
Sir William Macnaghten and Sir Willoughby Cotton consented 
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to this step, though it converted the strongest fort in the country 
into a Zenana. 

And now commenced at the capital a series of revolts, totally 
unexpected, against the sovereignty of Shah Soojah, damaging 
the British position, and causing considerable loss of life. These 
disturbances lasted throughout the year, and caused some anxiety; 
but the hopes of the English were raised to a high pitch by the 
submission of their chief enemy in November. 

Surrender of Dost Mahomed, 1840.— Dost Mahomed had 
fled into Bokhara, where he was but ill received, and, leaving 
that country, he advanced again towards his own dominions. 
He was joined by large numbers of Uzbeks and Afghans, but the 
army was defeated by Brigadier Dennie, and put to flight. In 
November, 1840, he reappeared, close to the capital, followed 
only by a small body of horsemen, and of his own free will sub- 
mitted to the English. Sir William Macnaghten promised him 
every kindness, and, being sent to Calcutta, the Dost was received 
with the greatest distinction, and treated as’ his bravery and 
chivalric character demanded. 

State of the Country, 1841.—During the remainder of the 
year, and during the spring and summer of 1841, it was found 
necessary to resort to very stringent measures in order to quell 
the hostile attitude of the whole population of Afghanistan. At 
Candahar serious insurrections took place, which were put down 
with a high hand; and the people of Herat openly declared 
against the British. All this augured ill for the future. Through- 
out the country the people were roused to indignation against the 
usurping foreigners, and many officers of distinction amongst the 
English foretold terrible disasters. 

In October, 1841, a most serious revolt took place amongst the 
Khilji tribes of the great Khyber Pass, which caused much loss 
of life amongst the troops returning to Hindostan through that 
defile. It was with difficulty suppressed. 

Murder of Burnes, 1841.—But a far more terrible affair drew 
the attention of all parties to Cabul itself. In that city a secret 
conspiracy was organized, and, on November 2nd, the house of 
Sir Alexander Burnes was attacked by a crowd of insurgents, and 
he himself was foully murdered, with many other officers, before 
any aid could arrive. Several regiments were sent to quell the 
insurrection, but by some mistake they were blocked in the narrow 
streets of the city, and for several days the frantic mob were left 
to work their will unopposed. A fort used for commissariat 
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stores was attacked, and General Elphinstone (the commander- 
in-chief in Afghanistan in the place of Sir Willoughby Cotton), 
afforded so ineffective a support to the efforts of the little garrison 
that the officer in charge was compelled to evacuate the place. 

Sir William Macnaghten then sent urgent messages to General 
Sale, who was at that time near the Khyber Pass, and to General 
Nott at Candahar, to come at once to the relief of the garrison 
at Cabul. But the snow lay thick on the ground, and any com- 
munication was rendered hopeless. 

Thus were the head-quarters of the expedition blocked up at 
Cabul for the winter months amidst a population thirsting for 
revenge, and encouraged by their late success. The troops were 
in two divisions, one at the Bala Hissar, under the able Brigadier 
Shelton; another in cantonments, under the commander-in-chief, 
General Hilphinstone. Sir William Macnaghten summoned 
Shelton into cantonments, hoping thus to get some firm and 
definite policy carried out; but the two military commanders 
failed to agree on the main points, and nothing was done. 

Disasters.—In November the Afghans commenced a regular 
attack, and seized some hills near. Ineffectual attempts were 
made to dislodge them, and on the 23rd a general action was 
fought, in which the English, overpowered by the crowd of 
Afghans who streamed out of the city, were completely beaten, 
and returned in despair to cantonments. The General deter- 
mined on a complete abandonment of Afghanistan, and a retreat 
to the frontier. But Sir William Macnaghten insisted first on 
an attempt at negociation, It utterly failed; and when a few 
days later Akber Khan, the fiery and unscrupulous son of Dost 
Mahomed arrived, further resistance was felt to be hopeless. On 
December 11th the provisions gave out, and as, with one voice, 
the inhabitants of the country round refused to provide them, 
Macnaghten was compelled to consent to a Treaty with the 
insurgents. 

Treaty of December, 1841, at Cabul.—The terms were, that 
the whole of the British and Sikh troops should quit the country ; 
that Dost Mahomed should be released; and Shah Soojah per- 
mitted to reside crowpless, either in Afghanistan or India, as he 
pleased, unmolested, while the Afghans guaranteed to assist the 
safe retreat of the British army by all means in their power,—by 
money, protection, and provisions. 

The Retreat.—In accordance with this Treaty, and relying on 
the faith of the Afghans, the 15,000 British troops commenced 
their miserable retreat to the frontier, while the enemy, so far 
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from assisting them, according to the terms of the Treaty, took 
every opportunity of despoiling the soldiers, and seizing their 
stores. 

Murder of Macnaghten, December 23rd, 1841.—But before 
the troops had started from the city they were destined to hear of 
a last tragedy, which should still more serve to crush their hopes, 
by depriving them of the great leader whom they so implicitly 
trusted and so deeply reverenced. The treacherous and blood- 
thirsty Akber Khan sent in a draught of a fresh Treaty to Sir 
William Hay Macnaghten, and requested a private audience. The 
request was granted; and to all the remonstrances of his com- 
panions Sir William replied, that he would dare anything, if 
by doing so he could secure better terms for the army. He met 
Akber by appointment in a retired spot—met him confidingly 
and openly. ‘The prince gave a sign, and the envoy’s escort was 
surrounded. Akber advanced to Sir William, stood in front of 
him an instant, and then seized him by the right hand. Mac- 
naghten tried to step back a pace, but Akber’s grasp was firm, 
and the Englishman unarmed ; and, coolly drawing a pistol from 
beneath his shirt, the black-hearted prince deliberately shot his 
noble enemy through the heart. 

1842,—Major Pottinger at once stepped into Macnaghten’s 
place, and in vain tried to urge some decided course on the de- 
spairing generals. He made a final Treaty securing a safe 
retreat for his army, and then abandoned Cabul. But Akber 
Khan had sworn the annihilation of the British, and in spite of 
all Treaties he kept his vow. 

The Massacre.—Almost befere the troops had cleared the can- 
tonments the enemy were upon them back and front. The snow 
was thick on the ground, and the cold intense ; so that the suffer- 
ings of the soldiers were terrible. After three days’ march the 
head of the column entered a pass in the mountains; and Akber 
Khan, appearing with a troop of horse, demanded the surrender 
of all the ladies and children (including Lady Macnaghten and 
Lady Sale), with several officers, as hostages for the safe retreat 
of the force. These were all given up, and thus saved from the 
horrible deaths that awaited their compatriots. For in the 
defiles the natives poured a rain of bullets from the heights 
above, and hundreds fell before the end of the pass Was cleared, 
where only five or six hundred half-starved and wounded men 
remained to continue their retreat. But still the fury of the 
Afghans was unappeased. They slaughtered the soldiers like 
‘sheep during their straggling march to the frontier; and on the 
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18th of January the sentries on the walls of Jellalabad descried 
a solitary traveller, in a tattered English uniform, mounted on a 
miserable pony—horse and man being desperately wounded— 
forcing his way through the snow to the city gates. This was 
Dr. Brydon, the sole survivor of the army of tifteen thousand 
British troops who started from Cabul three weeks before. He 
was dying of starvation ! 

It may be easily imagined what were the feelings of the 
Governor-General at this terrtble disaster; the most fearful re- 
verse that had ever befallen the English arms in the East. Lord 
Auckland was almost prostrated by the difficulty of the position, 
and the shame and reproach which he felt sure awaited him in 
England. He, however, determined to do his best for the re- 
maining few months of his administration; and at once ordered 
the advance of a fresh brigade for the purpose of relieving the 
brigade of General Sale, which was in Jellalabad, harassed by the 
Afghans. 

Lord Ellenborough succeeded Lord Auckland early in the year. 


(V).—Lord Ellenborough’s Administration, 1842—1844. Close of 
the Afghan War. Wars in Sinde and Gwalior. 


Lord Ellenborough came out pledged to a peace policy; but. 
during the two years he was in office the sword was never sheathed. 

The first news that greeted him on his landing was that the 
brigade under General Wild, which Lord ‘Auckland had sent 
to the relief of Jellalabad, had been disastrously beaten in the 
Khyber Pass; and that the Sikh army were refusing to co-operate 
any longer with the English, even threatening their own com- 
manding officers if they ordered an advance, The Sepoys, too, 
in Wild’s brigade, were in a state of panic. 

Shere Singh at Lahore.—Meanwhile the crown of the Punjaub 
had fallen into the hands of Shere Smgh, one of the sons of 
“ The Lion of Lahore.” On the death of the latter in 1839, 
Kurruk Singh, his eldest son, had succeeded to the throne. He 
made one Cheyt Singh his vizier ; but this appointment was very 
distasteful to the ex-minister Dian Singh, who accordingly mur- 
deredCheyt Singh, and deposed Kurrok. declaring in favour of 
Nao Nehal, fis son. In 1840 Kurruk Singh died im prison, and 
Nao Nehal was accidentally killed. Dian therefore sent for Shere 
Singh, a brave and energetic prince, in character much like his 
father, and placed him on the throne. Shere Singh seemed dis- 
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posed to give all the aid in his power to the English Government, 
and expressed great regret at the refusal of his troops to enter the 
Khyber Pass with General Wild. 

‘‘ The Army of Retribution,” 1842.—A fresh brigade under 
General Pollock was at once sent to the assistance of General 
Wild, with directions that the united forces should penetrate the 
Khyber, and joining Sale at Jellalabad, there await orders 

Advance of Pollock’s Brigade-—On April 5th, 1842, General 
Pollock ordered two columns -to scale the heights on each side of 
the Pass, and clear the way for the advance of the main body. 
This was accordingly done; ‘and the Khyberees, defeated on their 
own ground, fled towards the Afghan end of the defile. The 
army marched through the pass unopposed, and reached Jella- 
labad in ten days, where they learned that Akber Khan had in 
person laid siege to the city, but had been beaten off in a gallant 
sortie of the garrison, and had retired none knew whither. 

Meanwhile General Nott, at Candahar, had, in January, ably 
concentrated his small force, and defeated the Afghans on more 
than one occasion. He had been afterwards besieged in the city 
and had defended the position with great ability. But Ghazni 
was surrendered to the enemy; and General England, command- 
ing a convoy from Quettah which was intended to join Nott’s 
force, had been repulsed and forced to retreat. 

Lord Ellenborough ordered General Pollock to remain at Jella- 
labad till October, when he was to retire from Afghanistan 
altogether; and orders were sent to General Nott to evacuate 
Candahar, and retire to the Indus after destroying the city, But 
this policy of retreat caused such a fury of indignation throughout 
India, that the Governor-General, in July, gave permission to the 
officers in Afghanistan to advance on Cabul and seize the capital 
again, for the purpose of retrieving national honour as far as pos- 
sible, and punishing the Afghans for their treacherous conduct. 

Death of Shah Soojah.—At Cabul, Akber Khan had installed 
himself Shah of Afghanistan; the unfortunate Shah Soojah 
having, as might have been expected, been barbarously murdered 
immediately on the retirement of the English. Akber khan’s first 
act was to take under his authority the English ladies, officers, 
and other prisoners, and send them to a fort at Tegeen. Here 
General Elphinstone died. The captives were treated with great 
consideration, and the captivity was made as light as possible for 
them by their guardians. 

Second Seizure of Cabul.—In August, the two armies of 
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Candahar and Jellalabad marched in opposite directions on the 
capital. The force under Pollock gave the Khiljies some decisive 
beatings; and in September the two divisions joined at Tegeen, 
and advanced together. Akber Khan was defeated, and on the 
15th of the month the capital was again in the hands of the 
English. 

On the route General Nott passed through Ghazni, and brought 
away from thence, by request of Lord Ellenborough, the sandal 
wood gates of Somnath, eight centuries old, which Mahmud of 
Ghazni had taken from the Temple in Sinde, in the year 1024. 
They had been placed at the entrance to his tomb, and were 
much venerated by the inhabitants. 

The Prisoners recovered.—On the advance of General Pollock 
from Jellalabad, the English prisoners at Cabul had been sent 
to Bamian, in Hindu Cush, and left in charge of Sala Mohammed. 
That officer, on hearing of the defeat of Akber, entered into 
negotiations with Pottinger, and offered to release the whole party 
and accompany them to Cabul, on promise of protection and a 
large monetary recompense. This was readily granted; and 
on September 20th the prisoners found themselves restored to 
their loved fellow-countrymen, after their long and wearisome 
confinement. The joy at Cabul knew no bounds. - 

Return of the Army.—In October, after destroying most of 
the fortifications at the capital, the whole British force started for 
the frontier. Without experiencing any further opposition, they 
marched steadily through the Khyber Pass into the Peshawur 
territories; entered once more the English territory, and 
were nobly entertained by the Sikh Commander-in-Chief at 
Ferozepore. 

Lord Ellenborough was now able to report the conclusion of 
the war; and in the despatch which he sent to England, he 
strongly urged that England should for the future, remain 
content with the territories east of the river Indus, 

War in Sinde, 1843.—The attitude of the Ameers of Sinde 
had, during the whole of the Afghan War been s0 hostile to the 
English, that it was determined to punish them; and at the close 
of the same year (1842) that witnessed the termination of the war, 
Sir Charles Napier took command of an army, formed partly of 
the regimeits from Candahar, and partly of fresh troops purposely 
brought from Bengal and Bombay. The depot was at Sukkur, 
on the Indus, and after a few ineffectual attempts at negotiation, 
by Colonel Outram, the political agent at Hydrabad, matters were 
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brought to a climax by a desperate attack of Beloochee cavalry on 
the residence of the Colonel. With difficulty escaping, Colonel 
Outram joined the camp of Sir Charles Napier, who had steadily 
advanced, and was then at Halla, about sixty miles north of 
Hydrabad. 

Battle of Meeanee, Feb. 17, 1843.—On February 17th the 
Ameers took up a position at Meeanee, near Hydrabad, with 
22,000 men, and awaited the approach of Sir Charles, who was 
marching on the capital with about 3,000 troops. The battle 
that ensued was of a very deadly nature. The Beloochees fought 
with desperate energy, and for nearly three hours a hand-to-hand 
combat was maintained along the banks of the river. A gallant 
charge of British cavalry on the enemy's flank decided the day ; 
and being followed up by a steady advance of the infantry with 
fixed bayonets, the enemy gave wav and fled in disorder, six of 
the Ameers surrendering themselves prisoners Hvdrabad was 
immediately occupied and plundered, and the English garrisoned 
the city. 

In March, the garrison was reinforced by some regiments of the 
native army from Bengal; and the troops under Sir Charles 
Napier then amounted to somewhat over 6,000 men. On the 
24th of the month, another action took place near the capital, 
against Shere Mahomed, Ameer of Meerpore. The English 
troops were again victorious ; Meerpore being at once seized and 
sacked. 

A strong fort in the desert named Omerkote was next taken, 
the garrison evacuating the town without striking a blow; and 
the subjugation of Sinde was completed in June, on the defeat 
of Shere Mahomed by Colonel Jacob of the Sinde horse. 

Sinde has since this time been a British province; useful as 
regards the preservation of peace on the frontier, but financially 
unprofitable, as it costs the government a considerable sum annu- 
ally to retain it. 

Gwalior, 1843.—The attention of Lord Ellenborough had at 
this time been considerably drawn towards the Mahratta state of 
Gwalior, the possession of the Maharajah, Sindia; and by the 
month of December, the English troops were in the district 
fighting with their ancient enemies. The breach of amity arose 
in the following manner :— . 

Dowlat Rao Sindia, who in 1817 made a favourable treaty with 
Lord Hastings, died ten years later without issue; and was suc- 
ceeded by one of the family, the only heir that could be found, 
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named Mugat Rao, who ascended the musnud under the title of 
“Ali Jah Jankaji Sindia.” He died childless in 18438, his widow 
being a young girl of only thirteen years of age, named Tara Bye. 

The Maharanee at once adopted a successor, a child of eight 
years of age, named Bhagerat Rao, who was proclaimed under the 
title of «Ali Jah Jyaji Sindia.” The question of a regency was 
then considered. 

The two claimants were a-maternal uncle of Jankaji Sindia, 
usually called the “Mama Sahib;”1 and the steward of the 
household, Wala, who was a distant relation of the deceased 
Maharajah, and was known as the Dada Khasji2? The Mama 
Sahib was appointed by Lord Ellenborough, through the Resident ; 
though much against the wish of Tara Bye, who favoured the 
pretensions of the Dada. 

The consequence of this was that two parties were formed at 
Court; and, after great confusion and some bloodshed, the Dada 
was appointed Regent by the Maharanee, and the Mama dismissed. 
But Lord Ellenborough at once wrote, to inform the Maharanee 
that this could not be permitted by the English Government, 
since they had for good reasons preferred to appoint the Mama. 
He directed the Resident to leave Gwalior; and the Dada, hot- 
headed and rash, prepared his troops to oppose the armies of the 
Company. 

War in Gwalior, 1843.—Lord Ellenborough ordered Sir Hugh 
Gough to take command of the Gwalior expedition, and at once 
to cross the Chambul river into the territories of Sindia. No 
sooner had this been done than the Ranee and the Dada proffered 
their submission. But their army, consisting of 60,000 men, 
with 2U0 guns, who had been for a long time in a state of semi- 
mutiny, refused to countenance this weakness, and marched out 
to drive the English back across the Chambul. 

Battle of Maharajpore, Dec. 1843.—On the morning of De- 
cember 29th Sir Hugh Gough, with Lady Gough, the Governor- 
General, and other non- combavinis: was riding forward to the 
village of Maharajapore, having no idea that the Mahratta ariny 
had even taken the field, when on a sudden the line of march was 
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1 Mama,” “maternal uncle.” “ Sahib,” “ Lord.” 

2 “ Dada” means either a “ paternal grandfather” or an “ elder brother.” 
But it is believed that this “ Dada” did not stand in either of these rela- 
tionships to the deceased Maharajah. “ Khasji” is “steward of the 
household.’—(Thornton’s “ Gasottecr:* head “ Gwalior, ”” note.) 
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attacked by 14,000 picked soldiers of the enemy, with many bat- 
teries of admirably-served artillery. A terrible fight ensued; the 
Mahrattas fought with the utmost gallantry; and in the ranks of 
the English army all was confusion. Sir Hugh having no guns 
at command, was forced to hurl his regiments against the enemies’ 
batteries, whence the artillerymen were driven at the point of the 
bayonet. The loss was very large, but the enemy were at last 
defeated, and put to flight. : 

Two days afterwards the Maharanee and the young Sindia came 
into camp, and humbly submitted. The State of Gwalior was 
retained to Sindia, but the Ranee was pensioned off; the Mah- 
ratta army was reduced to 6000 men, and the British subsidized 
force increased to 10,000 men. 

Sindia was to succeed to the throne on the attainment of his 
majority; and meanwhile a council was appointed to manage the 
affairs of the kingdom. 

Soon after this Lord Ellenborough was recalled by the Court 
of Directors, who professed annoyance at his warlike progress. 
They urged tHat his lordship had never allowed the Company a 
moment’s peace since he landed at Calcutta; and they accordingly 
revoked his appointment. Sir Henry Hardinge was sent out to 
supersede him. 


(VI.)—Lord Hardinge’s Administration, 1844—1848. First 
Sikh War. 


Sir Henry Hardinge arrived in June 1844, and at once pro- 
ceeded to take energetic steps to arrest the ambitious projects of 
the Sikhs in the Punjaub, who were now meditating a concen- 
trated attack on English territory. 

Politics in the Punjaub, 1844.—It will be remembered that 
the sovereignty of the Punjaub was in 1842 vested in Shere 
Singh, one of the numerous sons of Runjeet Singh, and that Dian 
Singh was appointed his vizier. In the course of the same year 
Shere Singh contrived to quarrel with his Minister on the ground 
of his policy towards the Company (for Dian was a most cordial 
opponent of everything British); and the treacherous viziex con- 
spired against the life of his master. The crime was guccessfully 
accomplished, Shere Singh being shot through the head after a 
review, by one Ajeet Singh. But the accomplice proceeded to 
further crimes than the Minister had intended ; for when the two 
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conspirators met, Ajeet stabbed Dian himself to the heart, and 
concluded the day’s work by slaughtering the Maharajah’s eldest 
son, Prince Pretab Singh. The murderers were punished next day 
by the brothers of the dead vizier, Soochat and Heera Singh, who 
surrounded the city with troops, and, seizing the rebels, put them 
one and all to death. 

Heera Singh then proclaimed Dhuleep Singh, the only remain- 
ing son of Shere Singh, Maharajah, making himself vizier. 

Thus commenced the reign of the last Maharajah of Lahore. 
He was a boy of ten years old, and gifted with great talents. 

The most difficult question with Heera Singh was how to deal 
with the Sikh or ‘‘ Khalsa” army, for the troops were so numerous, 
so fiery, and so independent, that in reality they formed the do- 
minant power in the State. Heera tried in vain to curtail their 
number, or curb their power ; and in so doing excited the indig- 
nation of all the officers, who soon raised a conspiracy, and, fol- 
lowing the prevailing fashion of the day, murdered Heera in cold 
blood. 

Lall Singh, a Brahmin, and a favourite of the Ranee, obtained 
the office of vizier by her favour, and attempted to pacify the 
troops by sendmg them on an expedition against Gholab Singh, 
the Rajput Rajah of Jummoo, a district lying between Lahore 
and Cashmir; but the soldiers mutinied for pay and marched to 
Lahore. Some considerable advances were made to them, and 
they were then sent against Moolraj, Dewan of Mooltan, who 
submitted, and paid tribute. 

Soon it was found that nothing could restrain the ardour of 
the troops but an expedition into English territory; and in the 
spring of 1845 hostile preparations at Lahore were of so marked 
a character, that Sir Henry Hardinge quietly concentrated a force 
of nearly 50,000 men on the east bank of the Sutlej. The Lahore 
Government perceiving a collision to be inevitable, determined to 
make the expedition, if possible, a successful one, and used all 
their influence to excite the soldiers. 

1st Sikh War, 1845, 1846.—At the end of November 60,000 
well-trained and fiery Sikhs crossed the Sutlej, and encamped on 
English territory near Ferozepore. 

Battle of Moodkee, Dec. 18th, 1845.—The Governor-General 
and Sir Hugh Gough, who were at Amballah, at once marched to 
oppose them; and in the afternoon of the 18th of December the 
armies met at Moodkee, a village about twenty miles from Feroze- 
pore. The Sepoy troops were far inferior to those of the Khalsa 
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army, and several regiments gave way; but the European soldiers . 
and the cavalry retrieved the disgrace of this retreat, and Lall 
Singh fled from the field at-nightfall, followed by the whole ‘army.. 
Darkness stopped the pursuit. 

Battle of Ferozeshur, Dec. 21st, 1845.—<A second serious 
battle took place three days Jater at Ferozeshur, whither the Eng- 
lish had marched after the victory of Moodkee. The Sikhs were 
assembled in great force to protect their camp; and their strong 
position was defended by heavy siege guns. Sir Hugh Gough 
divided his army into three parts, himself commanding the right 
wing, the Governor-General being in the centre, and Sir John 
Littler on the left. The battle commenced in the afternoon, and 
was one of the most disastrous on record. Sir John Littler ad- 
vanced first, and, according to orders, charged the batteries, in 
order to carry them at the point of the bayonet. Sir Hugh 
Gough seemed to forget, that in dealing with the Sikhs he had an. , 
opponent differing greatly from the easily frightened Hindus of 
the south; and his cold-steel strategy invariably resulted in ter- 
rible loss of life. On this occasion the European troops were 
compelled to retire, overwhelmed with the tremendous fire poured 
in upon them by the enemy. Sir Harry Smith, who was on the 
right with the Commander-in-chief, led his division gallantly into 
the enemy’s camp, and occupied the village ; but was driven out, 
and forced to retire. The centre also attacked most bravely, but 
were repulsed with terrible loss of life. The most extraordinary 
display of valour was exhibited by the 3rd Dragoons, who charged 
a battery (crossing the ditch over a bridge formed of the bodies of 
their companions and horses, shot down from the ramparts), 
spiked the guns, and then dashed into the Khalsa camp, which 
they traversed from end to end. Night fell on a scene of horror; 
and next day the Governor-General, wisely disregarding the policy 
of retreat suggested by many officers, renewed the attack. The 
Sikhs were disheartened by their heavy losses, and were plainly 
unprepared for such an unusual event as a renewal of a battle on” 
the morning after a defeat.1_ The opposition was therefore slight ; 
and without much difficulty the enemy’s position was carried, and 
the camp destroyed. An hour after sunrise found the Sikhs in 
fall retreat, and the English victoriously resting on their arms ; 

for they were too exhausted for pursuit. . 


- Amongst zaost orienta] nations a defeat means a panic and general 
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-The loss on the side of the English was very great, and 
numbers of officers celebrated for their bravery, and distinguished: 
by their previous exploits, were buried side by side on the field 
of Ferozeshur. 

Battle of Aliwwal, Januury 28th, 1846.—It. was determined 
at once to crush the Sikhs by attacking Lahore, but some delay 
was occasioned by the necessity for providing heavy guns, which 
had to be brought up from a considerable distance. Lord Gough 
ordered up several batteries from Delhi, which were reported to 
be on the route in the middle of December. An attack on the 
convoy was expected, and Sir Harry Smith, in order to prevent 
this disaster, was directed to attack the enemy, who were en- 
camped at Aliwal, a small village near Loodianah. He was com- 
pletely successful, and, after a stubborn resistance, drove the 
Sikhs into the river. 

Battle of Sobraon, February 10th, 1846.—The victory of 
Aliwal prevented any attack on the convoy from Delhi, which 
arrived safely at the camp a few days later. Meanwhile the Sikhs 
had raised some very strong fortifications, which they garrisoned 
with nearly 40,000 men, and prepared to defend to the last gasp. 
On the morning of February 10th the English army marched out 
to attack this position, and another victory was won with great 
Joss of life. The battle commenced with heavy artillery fire on 
both sides, and about nine o'clock the infantry advanced, under 
Brigadier Stacey, supported by field batteries of the royal 
artillery. One after another the lines were carried; and by 
tens and twenties the gallant troops fell under the murderous 
fire of the Sikhs. But they pushed on steadily, and the interior 
of the intrenchments was the scene of terrible carnage. For 
nearly an hour a hand-to-hand fight was carried on at every 
point, and the deafening roar of the guns, mingled with ex- 
plosions of the enemy's magazines, and the incessant musketry 
fire, proclaimed this one of the hottest actions in which the 
English troops had ever been engaged. Still the Sikhs would 
not give in. They devoted themselves to death, and a small 
body who attempted to cross the river were decimated by the 
well-djrected fire of the English horse-artillery on the bank. By- 
and-bye the fire slackened from the Khalsa army, and their 
defeat wascémpleted by several cavalry charges upon the exhausted 
masses of their troops who were gathered on the river-bank pre- 
paring to cross, By eleven o'clock the battle was over, and the 
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power of Runjeet Singh irretrievably broken. Never was an 
army so completely shattered. 

Occupation of the Punjaub.—The Governor-General issued 4 
despatch immediately, declaring it to be his intention to occupy 
the Punjaub, and not to leave it till full satisfaction had been 
taken for the outrage on the English; and a strong government 
capable of restraining the Khalsa troops, and well-disposed to the 
Company had been established. Accordingly the army crossed 
the Sutlej. and, without opposition, occupied the strong fort of 
Kussoor. Here the young Rajah, and a body of influential chiefs, 
headed by Gholab Singh, waited on Sir Henry Hardinge to hear 
the terms on which their submission would be accepted. 

The demands were: that the country between the rivers Beeas 
and Sutlej should be ceded to the Company; that a million and 
a-half sterling should be paid as indemnity; and that Lahore 
should be for the present garrisoned by English troops. ‘These 
terms were agreed to, and on February 20th the army entered 
the capital in triumph. 

It was then found that the Sikh Treasury was unable to pay 
the sum required as indemnity, and Sir Henry proclaimed 
Cashmir annexed to cover the expenses. But Gholab Singh 
offered himself to purchase Cashmir of the Company for a 
million, and the offer was accepted. By this means the Governor- 
General paid the expenses of the war, and established in the 
province a firm government, well-disposed to England.' 

Sir Henry Hardinge then caused the troops of the Khalsa 
army to be paid off and disbanded, and retired to Calcutta, after 
having recognised the independence of Dhuleep Singh, and 
held a grand parade at Lahore as a proof of the greatness of the 
Company’s power. 

Major Henry Lawrence was left at Lahore with an English 
garrison, by request of the chiefs, to settle the affairs of the 
Punjaub; and the main army, carrying with them the captured 
guns, retired into Loodianah. 

The Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief were both 
raised to the peerage for these services, and all persons engaged 
received the thanks of Parliament. * 


§’ ? Gholab Singh was a Rajput, and was known to be ate heart a great 
hater of the power of Runjeet Singh. It was much to the interest of 
England to have the northern frontier of the Sikh kingdom occupied by a 
fumuly hostile to the latter, and therefore on good terms with the English. 
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The remainder of Lord Hardinge’s administration was undis- 
turbed by war; and in the Punjaub Henry Lawrence was busily 
engaged in his vain attempt to quiet the country. The Governor- 
General resigned the seals into the hand of his successor, Lord 
Dalhousie, in January, 1848, and sailed for England in March. 


(VII.)\—Lord Dalhousie’s Administration, 1848—1856. Second 
Sikh War. Second Burmese War. 


Lord Hardinge retired from office with the conviction that his 
successor would have nothing to do but remain at Calcutta and 
attend to the home administration of India; but the result 
proved that he was considerably mistaken. 

The Sikhs were not yet sufficiently crushed to be harmless ; 
and in Multan events occurred which brought on another war, 
scarcely less disastrous than the previous one. 

1848.—Multan was a dependency of Lahore, and was at this 
time governed by the celebrated Moolraj, who succeeled his 
father, Sawan, in 1844. In April, 1848, he was deposed from 
office by the Maharajah, Dhuleep Singh; and Sirdar Khan Singh 
was sent to assume the reins of government. Mr. Vaus Agnew, 
a civilian, and Lieutenant Anderson, accompanied the uew 
Governor to Multan, and entered the fortress on April 19th. 
On the 20th Moolraj formally handed over the keys of the city, 
and the same evening both officers were attacked and wounded 
by the adherents of the ex-governor. They shut themselves into 
the fort for safety; but after three days the garrison opened the 
gates, and the Sikhs, rushing in, murdered both Anderson and 
Vaus Agnew. 
~ At once Lord Dalhousie ordered up troops, and perceiving that 
the whole of the Punjaubees in Lahore and other cities were 
inflamed against the English, and ready to revolt at a moment's 
notice, he prepared to declare war a second time, should such a 
step be necessary. 

Sir Herbert Edwards at Multan, 1848.—But before any large 
army was called into action a young officer, Lieutenant Kdwards, 
had greatly distinguished himself at Multan, with a few raw 
levies. He was stationed near that city with a regiment of Sikhs, 
who began to desert when they heard of the rising amongst 
their brethren. Finding himself in danger, he sent to the Rajah 
of Bhawalpore for aid, which was willingly granted; and on 
May 20th, he joined Colonel Cortland at Dhera Ghazi Khan, on 
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the Indus. Colonel Cortland’s force of 4000 had been attacked 
on the 18th, by a body of cavalry, under the orders ‘of Moolraj, 
whom they had thoroughly chastised. Since then they had been 
joined by two bodies of Beloochees: so that the two officers, with 
7000 men under their command, determined to make a bold stroke, 
and attack Multan. They advanced with rapidity, and in high 
spirits, and after one or two slight skirmishes, and a serious en- 
gagement at Sudusain on July Ist, in which Moolraj was signally 
defeated, and driven to shut himself up in Multan, they found 
themselves investing his fortress. Edwards sent at once to the 
frontier for European troops and siege-guns, and prepared to 
hold the position till the reinforcements arrived. 
In the meantime Shere Singh came from Lahore with a large 
body of troops, ostensibly for the purpose of aiding the British, but 
in reality with the intention of hindering them by all means in 
his power. Day after day this contingent grew more and more 
mutinous, and Edwards was greatly alarmed at the prospect 
before him; but though he remained before Multan for two 
months there was no open attack, and in September he was joined 
by a large force of Europeans, under General Whish. The 
garrison were summoned to surrender, but refused, and the same 
day Shere Singh went over to the enemy. 
2nd Sikh War, 1848.—The whole of the Punjaub was now in 
a state of revolt. The intrigues of the Maharanee, and the 
determined rebellions of several minor chieftains, had inflamed 
the excitable soldiers of the Khalsa to so great an extent that the 
Governor-General perceived there was no course left open to 
him, but to assemble a large army, and invade the Punjaub a 
second time. ‘The Lahore Cabinet at the same time made pre- 
parations for war, and secured the alliance of Dost Mahomed, 
the chief of the Afghans, by promising him the gift of Peshawur. 
The army was ordered to assemble at Ferozepore; and in 
October Lord Dalhousie joined them at that place, and at once 
prepared to cross the Sutlej. 
Sir George Lawrence, brother to Sir Henry, was Resident at 
Peshawur at this period, and for a considerable time contrived 
with great tact to stave off a rising; but the endeavours pf the 
Sikh chieftains were indefatigable, and on October 24th the 
Residency was attacked, and taken, and the English were kept 
close prisoners. 

-. Lord Gough crossed the Sutlej at the end of October, and 
joined General Wheler at Jallemder, experiencing no opposition 
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in the country between the rivers Sutlej and Beeas. The Sikhs 
were massed in the Dooab, between the Ravee and Chenaub 
rivers, and there it was determined to attack them. On the 
morning of November 22nd the main army of the English found 
themselves at Ramnuggur, with a large force of the enemy under 
Shere Singh, drawn up on both sides of the river to oppose him. 

Batile of Ramnuggur— Lord Gough without hesitation at- 
tacked and drove back the Sikh infantry. But several batteries 
from the other side of the river effecting great havoc amongst his 
troops, he ordered them to retire. This movement drew over 
a large mass of the enemy from the opposite bank; and they 
were charged by the 14th Dragoons and 5th Native Cavalry 
with success. But Colonel Havelock and Brigadier Cureton 
unfortunately went too far into the. bed of the river, which 
was at this time lying deep with fine white sand. Their 
horses sunk in this soil, and the cavalry, being surrounded by 
innumerable masses of the enemy, were cut to pieces while in 
this helpless condition; Havelock and Cureton both paying for 
their rashness with their lives. The enemy then retired across 
the river. . 

Lord Gough wisely determined not to hazard his fine army by 
attempting to cross the river in the face of the Sikh batteries, 
and marched north, to effect a passage at a more favourable spot. 
This was successfully accomplished on December 2nd. ‘The 
army then moved down to attack the enemy's left flank. Sir 
Joseph Thackwell, in command of the advanced column, was 
attacked at the village of Sadulapore by the whole force of the 
enemy, who had unexpectedly marched to meet him. He suf- 
fered severe losses, but nobly maintained his ground till night- 
fall, when Shere Singh retreated with his force towards the 
Jhelum River. 

There the Sikh army entrenched themselves strongly, while 
for six weeks the English remained inactive. 

Battle of Chiilianwalla, January 14th, 1849.—On January 
12th, Lord Gough advanced towards the village of Chillianwalla, 
where the Sikhs were known to be in great force; and on the 
morning of the 14th he perceived from a slight eminence that 
they were strongly massed in the middle of a dense jungle in the 
plain. He®gave the order for a general attack, against the wishes 
of many of his officers, who perceived the danger of the situation. 
The action did not commence till the afternoon, for the line of 
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march had to be formed into a line of battle. Cannonading 
continued during the day, and at three o'clock, with only two or 
three hours’ daylight before them, the British troops rushed 
bravely into action. The 24th Europeans, who belonged to the 
{nd Division, advanced too rapidly through the thick jungle, and 
suddenly found themselves face to face with a large body of the 
enemy, unsupported. A murderous fire was opened upon them, 
and the regiment was cut to pieces. The Brigadier, the Colonel 
of the 24th, twenty-three officers, and nearly five hundred men, 
were killed or wounded, and the regiment was driven back with 
the loss of their colours. The reserve was ordered up to retrieve 
the loss, but missed their way in the jungle; and it was left to 
General Campbell’s brigade to save the infantry of the 2nd Divi- 
sion from annihilation, They then beat back the enemy, and put 
them to flight. The Ist Division was successful at all points. 
But the cavalry, who, considering the nature of the ground, 
ought (according to the opinion of many high authorities) never 
to have been brought into action at all, were left in the jungle, 
exposed to a heavy fire of artillery, and unable to operate. They 
were attacked by bodies of desperate Sikhs, and the 14th Dra- 
goons, with two native cavalry regiments, turned their backs, and 
fled in haste from the field. The enemy captured several guns ; 
but were ultimately driven back by a gallant charge of the 5th 
Native Cavalry. Night now put an end to this disastrous con- 
flict, and, with a loss of 2300 men, the English army lay down 
to rest at Chillianwalla, thoroughly worn out and completely 
dispirited, (Three regiments had lost their colours). The enemy 
retired, and took up a fresh position. 

Capture of Multan, January 22nd, 1849.— Meanwhile the 
operations against Multan had been crowned with success. A 
Bombay contingent had joined General Whish and Lieutenant 
Edwards in November, and for a whole month the siege was 
pushed on with vigour. Several sorties were ably repulsed, and- 
the fire of the besiegers is described as terrific. Moolraj de- 
fended himself with the most obstinate bravery. On the 80th 
of December a magazine containing 400,000 pounds of gun- 
powder was blown up, and at last the fire of the English became 
insupportable. Moolraj therefore submitted (January 223, and 
was allowed to march out. The army of the English, thus set 
free, advanced to join Lord Gough, whilst Edwards remained at 
Multan with a British garrison. ; 
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The capture of Multan was announced to Lord Gough’s army 
on January 26th, and a few days later Shere Singh offered to 
treat. But the Governor-General refused to consent. 

Shere Singh’s Flank March.—This was followed by a very 
clever flank march on the part of the Sikhs. Shere Singh left 
his camp on February 12th, and succeeded in completely turning 
the flank of the English before he was discovered. His object 
was to rush down on Lahore while the whole British army was in 
the north. Lord Gough at once started after him, and overtook 
him at the village of Goojrat, near the Chenaub, where General 
Whish joined the Commander-in-Chief, having effected a rapid 
march with the contingent from Multan. . 

Battle of Goojrat, February 20th, 1849—The British army, 
24,000 strong, marched, in battle order, straight on the enemy's 
encampment on the morning of February 20th. Elaborate precau- 
tions had been taken to bring the fight to a successful issue; and 
the engineers, under the command of Brigadier Cheape, had been 
indefatigable in making preparations ; while Lord Gough, follow- 
ing the earnest advice of his officers, determined, on this occasion, 
to allow his artillery to break the ranks of the Sikhs, before he 
ordered a charge of infantry to capture the enemy’s guns. The 
Sikh batteries opened upon the English troops while they were 
yet far off. The infantry were halted, and the field-batteries 
ordered to the front at a gallop, so that a terrible artillery fire 
ensued between the opposing lines. This continued for more 
than two hours, at the end of which the Sikhs slackened their 
fire, overcome by the storm that poured in upon them; and 
Lord Gough ordered a general advance. Two villages were 
‘assailed, and carried, though desperately defended by the Sikhs; 
and then the whole line of the enemy fell,back. Some terrible 
-charges of cavalry completed their discomfiture. The Siks fled 
panic-stricken, and a comparatively bloodless battle placed the 
Punjaub at the feet of the English. 

Shere Singh and his generals gave themselves up to despair, 
and on March 12th submitted, with 16,000 of the finest men in 
the Khalsa army, to General Sir Walter Gilbert, who had been 
sent in pursuit. The conduct of the Sikhs was as fine in defeat 
as in battle. They proved themselves real soldiers, chivalric, and 
high-spiritéd ; and, on this occasion, behaved with characteristic 
dignity, tears rolling down their cheeks as they threw their arms 
on the pile formed of the swords, shields, and match-locks of 
their comrades. 
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Annexation of the Punjaub.—Lahore was immediately oc- 
cupied, and the decision of the Governor-General was soon known, 
It was a severe sentence. The kingdom of Runjeet Singh was 
declared to be at an end; the Punjaub was to be annexed to 
England; the young Maharajah Dhuleep Singh was to place 
himself under British protection; and the army of the Khalsa 
was to be disbanded, The ‘“ Koh i-noor” diamond was at the same 
time delivered up to deck the crown of the Queen of England.! 
The private landed possessions of the leaders of the Sikhs were 
declared confiscated and their owners were told to consider them- 
selves prisoners within a radius of four miles from their respective 
places of residence. Moolraj was tried by court-martial for his 
rebellion, and the murder of the English officers at Multan, and 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. 

Its Settlement.—The troops then left the Punjaub; a commis- 
sion, headed by Sir Henry Lawrence, being appointed to settle the 
new province, with the.assistance of Sir Henry's brother, Sir John 
Lawrence (afterwards Governor-General), Mr. Mansel], and Mr. 
(now Sir Robert) Montgomery: They performed their duties with 
the most exemplary zeal, and the success they achieved testified to 
the wisdom of their appointment. The Khalsa soldiers were first 
disarmed, and then formed into regiments of police for the main- 
tenance of order. A small irregular Sikh army was organized at 
the same time, and officered by Europeans on the Sepoy prin- 
ciple. Roads were made, schools established, and rural pursuits 


‘The history of the “Koh-i-noor” is very romantic. It originally 
Gecorated the crown of the King of Malwa, the celebrated Rajah Bhoja, 
who reigned in the year 1070. In 1231 the Mahomedans, under Shams-u- 
din Altamsh, King of Delhi, conquered Maiwa, and Altamsh transferred 
the glittering gem to his ownturban. -With the kings of Delhi it remained 
till, in 1526, the Mogul, Baber, established there tle great- empire, which 
lasted two hundred years, and was extinguished by the battle of Panipat, 
in 1761. The jewel passed into the possession of Akber, Aurangzebe, and 
all their successors. In 1757 Ahmed Shah Durani conquered and sacked 

"Delhi, carrying off the Koh-i-noor to Afghanistan, to glitter in the head- 
‘dress of the Shahs of Cabul. Shah Soojah thus came into possession of 
the diamond, and when he fled to Cashmere, in 1808, he took it with him. 
Submitting afterwards to Runjeet Singh, that monarch stripped the un- 
:fortunate exile of all he possessed, and, amongst other treasures, forced 
him to sell the Koh-i-noor. So now it formed one of the cyown-jewels of 
the “Lion of Lahore,” and, in 1849, was in the possession of his young 
son, the Maharajah, Dhuleep Singh. In that year the Punjaub was -an- 
hexed, to England, and the-Koh-i-noor transferred to the possession of the 
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encouraged, till, in an incredibly short period, the wild and 
bloodthirsty followers of Runjeet Singh had become peaceable, 
hard-working, and contented villagers. The amount of good 
done by the wise and sound administration of thé Lawrences and 
their fellow-workers can never be fully estimated; for it is only 
by comparing the kingdom of Lahore as it was, with the Pun- 
jaub as it is, that the change effected by them can be at all 
understood. 

In May of the same year Sir Charles Napier arrived. to: super- 
sede Lord Gough, and by a policy of retrenchment he contrived 
so to offend the Sepoys that several trivial mutinies. broke out. 
Their excuse was the much-vexed “ Batta” question; and, 
although the insubordinate spirit was soon quelled, the: annoy- 
ance remained; and there can be little doubt that the gentle 
treatment the Sepoys received on these occasions tended to foster 
rather than allay the flame of discontent, which seven years later 
burst forth so furiously throughout India. The effect of this 
movement did not end here, for Sir Charles and the Governor- 
General openly disagreed, and a dispute ensued, which terminated. 
in the resignation of Sir Charles’s appointment. 

Annexation of Sattara, 1848.—During the war in the Pun-. 
jaub an event had occurred in the south which demanded the- 
attention of Lord Dalhousie. The Rajah of Sattara, represen- 
tative of the house of Sevaji, who had been placed on the throne: 
by the free gift of Lord Hastings in 1818, died, leaving, no.son 
to succeed him; but on his death-bed, the day before he breathed. 
his last, he adopted a son according to the Hindu. custom, and 
declared him his heir. Lord Dalhousie, after perusing several 
able minutes, decided in favour of annexing the Raj,.and in this. 
view he was upheld by the Court of Directors. The Raj of 
Sattara was accordingly declared to be at an end, and the ter- 
ritory was absorbed in the Bombay Presidency. Thus wasswept from. 
the face of the earth the last vestige of the royalty of Sevaji.. 

The three years of peace which followed the war in the Pun- 
jaub were ably employed by Lord Dalhousie in. quieting the 
feelings of the natives, settling cepts, and. putting down. out-: 
breakg amongst the hill-tribes. 

In these actions he was ably seconded by various officers; and 
Colonel Catpbell amongst the Khonds, Sir Colin Campbell . 
amongst the Afreedis of Kohat, Mr. Strange with the Moplahs 
of Colateor, and Colonel Outram et Baroda, in Guzerat, suf- 
ficiently proved to the natives that the British Government was: 
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determined to resent opposition, to correct abuses, and to put 
down with a high hand the many barbarous customs which at 
that time held so great a sway in various parts of India. A 
general war was declared against dacoity, thuggee, infanticide, 
human sacrifices, suttee, and the like; and the attention of all 
servants of the Company was directed to the maintenance of a 
firm, sound, and benevolent administration of justice to the 
natives. 
. 2nd Burmese War, 1852.~—In 1852 the second Burmese war 
broke out. Ever since the Treaty of Yandabo, in 1826, the 
Burmans had been restlessly active in thwarting English trade 
by every means in their power; and, in 1851, they proceeded to 
a further act of more open outrage, by besieging the-Residency at 
Ava. The Resident left the capital, and retired to Rangoon, 
where the Burmese governor of the province was actively en- 
gaged in fomenting disturbances. At last several English 
merchants at Rangoon were seized and exposed to public ridicule 
- in the stocks, and the Resident remonstrating was treated with 
such indignity that he retired on board one of the men-of-war in 
* the river, commanded by Commodore Lambert, who was in charge 
* of the station. In the course of the next few days numerous 
: outrages were committed, and Commodore Lambert warned all 
“ the merchants to leave the town, and embark on board -the 
,* English shipping. He then proceeded down the river, with 
: several merchant ships and two gun-boats. On the way the 
‘g convoy was fired upon by one of the Burman forts, and the 
‘; Commodore replied by bombarding, storming, and razing the fort 
: to the ground. He then proceeded with his charge to Calcutta, 
‘ and, after apologies and compensation had been demanded by 
, the Company, and refused on the part of the Burmese, Lord 
' Dalhousie declared war. 
_ With the utmost celerity a fleet was collected and despatched _ 
to Rangoon to blockade the river, while troops were put in 
readiness for the expedition, in Calcutta and Madras. The 
commissariat and medical arrangements were carefully studied ; 
and on April 2nd the transports arrived at the mouth of the 
Rangoon River. a 
: Lhe Campaign, 1852—Martaban was attacked and taken in 
an hour by a regiment from Bengal; and the commander-in- 
.' chief of the expedition then ordered an advance to Rangoon._ The 
troops landed at that town on April 12th, and at once attacked 
the great Pagoda, which was.resolutely defended. The heat of 
the weather was so great, and the fire of the enemy sustained so 
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rapidly and with such effect, that the first day passed without any 
progress. On the next day the town was bombarded heavily, and 
the governor fled into the interior of the country in fear for his life. 
On the 14th, at daybreak, the Pagoda was again attacked, and 
gallantly taken after a fine defence and great loss of life on both 
sides. To the surprise of General Godwin the townspeople at 
once became most friendly—offered their services for all kinds of 
labour required to place the English troops in comfort on land— 
and overwhelmed the army with presents of provisions and stores. 
Tt was evident that the mass of the people,—Peguers,—were well- 
disposed to the Company, and anxious to secure their aid against 
the tyrannical rule of their conquerors, the Burmese. After rest- 
ing a month at Rangoon, the port of Bassein in Burmah was 
seized by Commodore Lambert, and a fleet proceeded up the 
Irawaddy river as far as Prome, which was abandoned by the 
garrison, and occupied by the English on October 9th. A 
month later Major Hill, who had been besieged in Pegu, was re- 
lieved by a contingent sent for the purpose; and the campaign 
closed with the successful expedition under Sir John Cheape 
against the Burmese leader Myahtoon. Sir John started from 
Prome on February 18th, 1853, and moved down to Donabew, 
where his little army was attacked with cholera and dysentery, 
which considerably thinned its ranks. On March the 17th he 
again advanced, captured a strong breastwork which had been 
thrown up by the enemy, and then marched on through a country 
every inch of which had been rendered difficult for troops, till in 
the afternoon a pitched battle ensued, ending in the flight of the 
Burmese. Next day the fight was resumed. ‘The enemy fought 
with great courage and determination, but were eventually worsted 
after a heavy loss on the part of the English. Myahtoon fled, 
and his band dispersed in all directions, nor did they again annoy 
the invading Europeans. Sir John marched his little army back 
to Donabew ; and thus ended the second Burmese War. 

Negotiations were opened at Prome; but the Burmese envoys 
threw every opposition in the way of a final settlement; and the 
British commissioners, Sir John’ Cheape, Commodore Lambert, 
and @aptain Phayre, abruptly closed the conference, and dismissed 
the envoys jo Ava. 

Annexation of Pegu.—Lord Dalhousie had then to deal with 
the conquered country. He was strongly disinclined tuo a policy 
of annexation, but felt such to be on this occasion the only course 
left open to him, on account of the friendliness of the Peguers to 
England, and the hostility and treacherous nature of the ruling 
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Burmese. On December 20th, accordingly, a proclamation was 
issued declaring Pegu to be henceforth a portion of the British 
dominions ; and it was hailed with delight by the inhabitants of 
that province.’ 

Annexation of Berar, 1853.—On December 11th, 1853, the 
Rajah ‘of Nagpore, who had been raised to the throne by Lord 
Auckland in 1840, as successor to the perfidious Appa Sahib, 
died, leaving no issue, and without having adopted a son accord- 
ing to the Hindu custom. The territory of Berar was thus left 
entirely to the disposal of the Company; and Lord Dalhousie, 
after much deliberation, decided on annexing it to England. This 
was accordingly done, greatly to the benefit both of the natives 
and the Company ; the Ranees and dependents of me ruling house 
being pensioned off. 

Annexation of Jhansi, 1854.—In November, 1854, another 
province, though of much smaller dimensions, fell into the pos- 
session of the Company. The Rajah of Jhansi, in Bundelcund 
(originally a tributary of the Peshwa, but acknowledged indepen- 
dent Rajah in 1832), died, leaving an adopted son as successor to 
his honours; but Lord Dalhousie, acting on the recorded opinion 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe when Governor of Agra, decided to pre- 
vent any succession by adoption in this province; and therefore 
took the Raj entirely into the government of the English. Three 
years later the Ranee, who owing to her deposition ‘had acquired 
an intense hatred for the English, became the most prominent 
leader in the Sepoy mutiny. 

Annexation of the Carnatic, 1853.—At the same period the 
Governor-General was called upon by Lord Harris, Governor of 
Madras, to decide on the future policy to be adopted with regard 
to the Carnatic. In 1801 the Nabob of that province had 
consented to retire absolutely from government, on condition 
of receiving annually a guarantee income of one-fifth of the - 
revenues of his country. This was acceded to; and when the 
Nabob died in 1819, his son was placed on the throne and 
reigned six years. On the decease of this prince his infant son 
. ied serge Nabob, and held the rank till 1853, when he died 
childless, and his uncle, Azim Jah,‘claimed the title. cLord 
Harris, however, recommended that the title and dignity should 
be — considering that it was pernicious to make the title 


This occupation has been fraught with blessings for the Peguers, and 
i apaterially increased:the revenues of the English. Pegu is now one of 
the most peaceable and friendly districts of our Eastern Empire. 
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perpetual without the sovereignty, and that the present was a 
fitting opportunity for putting an end to such an empty mockery. 
Lord Dalhousie and the Court of Directors fully concurred. A 
liberal pension was given to Azim Jah, who was allowed to take 
precedence of all the other nobles in the Madras Presidency, 
and permitted to keep a guard of cavalry. (He has been lately 
gratified by having the title “Prince of Arcot” conferred upon 
him by the Queen, and he resides quietly in his palace at Madras, 
the Carnatic being ruled entirely by the servants of the English 
Government.) 

Nana Sahib, 1854.—We now come to the first mention of 
Dundu Punt, otherwise known as the ‘‘ Nana Sahib.” He was 
adopted son to the Peshwa Baji Rao; and in 1858, when that 
monarch died, having enjoyed a pension from the English of 
nearly £109,000 a-year, Dundu Punt claimed that he should 
succeed to this princely income. His request was refused, on the 
ground that the ex-Peshwa had held merely a life-interest in this 
annuity, and that it had never been contemplated that the rupees 
should be paid to any one after his death. The Nana was com- 
pelled to submit, but he revenged himself by fearful atrocities 
when the Sepoy mutiny broke out in 1857. 

The Santhal Mutiny, 1855.—All these events were, however, 
merely political, and afforded little interest to the bulk of Huro- 
peans in India. It was not till the rainy season of 1855 that 
some excitement was aroused in Calcutta by the news of a lawless 
outbreak of the Santhals in the Rajmahal Hills in Bengal. The 
- Santhals were a half savage tribe (wholly savage not many years 
since, but tamed and pacified by the exertions of the celebrated 
Cleveland), who had now broken out anew, infuriated by the false 
tales spread amongst them by their fakirs, and had burst over 
the plains committing depredations and massacres on all sides. 
They numbered many thousands, and had pushed as far as 
Raneegunj and Moorshedabad before they received a check. 
Troops were then sent against them; and by dint of constant 
guerilla warfare for seven months they were at last hemmed in, 
the ringleaders captured and executed, and the rest dispersed. 
Mgrtial law was proclaimed in the disturbed districts ; and, finally, 
by February, 1856, the country was at rest. 

Mysov, 1856 —Early in the same year (1856) a humble re- 
quest from the Rajah of Mysore was presented to the Governor- 
General. It was a submissive appeal, praying that Lord Dal- 
housie would permit the government of the country to be restored 
to the Rajah on promise of amendment of his evil ways and 
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good-conduct for the future. Lord Dalhousie, after due delibera- 
tion, decided to refuse this petition, on the ground,—first, that 
the original tenure was merely personal ; secondly that the sub-- 
sidy had been endangered; thirdly that the Rajah had had oppor- 
tunity of amendment previously to his deposition, but had 
neglected to change his mode of government, though solemnly 
warned of what the result would be if he persisted; and, finally, 
that there was no security that the country would be properly 
governed, except by being placed under the orders of the Governor- 
General in council. 

Annexation of Oude, 1856.— Lord Dalhousie’s last important 
act was the annexation of Oude. It was forced upon the Govern- 
ment by precisely the same system of mal-administration and op- 
pression which had characterized the downfall of the states of 
Mysore and the Carnatic. The Nabob vizier or “king,” as he 
was now called, had plundered and harassed the people on all 
sides; he had been frequently warned by the Resident, but had 
refrained from any attempt at amendment, and matters had 
grown to such a pass that a commission was now appointed to 
make a progress through the territories of Oude, and examine 
the actual condition of the country. This was accordingly ac- 
complished, and the result was the exposure of a system of 
government so radically bad that the Governor-General felt the 
deposition of the king and the establishment of English super- 
vision throughout the country to be the only course which offered 
the slightest benefits to the populace at large. The arrange- 
ment was accordingly made, and in 1856 the decision of Lord 
Dalhousie, fully supported by the Court of Directors, transferred 
the ownership of the territories of Oude from the king to the Hast 
India Company. 

Lord Dalhousie’s Farewell Minute—Within a month from 
this date Lord Dalhousie had left his post in India to his 
successor, Lord Canning, recording in a most able farewell 
minute the principal acts of his administration. He is justly 
celebrated for the clearness, conciseness, and ability of his written 
opinions on various subjects, and this his last statement was no 
exception to the general rule. It gave a graphic sketch of the 


" condition of India, stating that there was apparently every prospect 


of’ peace for some years to come. It reviewed His pdlicy with 
to the native states, and rapidly glanced at the improve- 


_maents effected in the establishment of canals, railways, and the 


electric telegraph, It shewed that he had increased the revenues 


of the country by four millions, exclusive of the annexation of 
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Onde ; that the tonnage of the ships which traded at Calcutta had 
nearly doubled; and that although there was a deficiency in the 
public accounts, it was due to the heavy expenditure granted for 
public'works. It noticed, as a significant fact, that the Maharajah, 
Dhuleep Singh, of the Punjaub, had embraced Christianity, and 
that the Queen of England had stood sponsor by proxy at the 
baptism of the infant princess of the deposed house of Coorg. 
And thus summed up, with a pardonable pride, the incalculable 
benefits that the great Marquis had conferred upon India in all 
ways, diplomatic and social. 

, Lord Dalhousie lived only four years after his retirement, 
eine at the period of his return to England, completely broken 
in health. 


(VIII.)—Zecrd Cannings Administration, 1856—1858. War 
with Persia. The Sepoy Mutiny. 


Lord Canning assumed his office on February 29th, 1856, and 
found India, as Lord Dalhousie had stated, in profound peace. 
He, therefore, set to work to advance administrative reforms and 
educational improvements, in which he effected much beneficial 
alteration. 

The principal judicial change proposed by Lord Cannmg was 
the promulgation of a regular ‘‘ Penal Code,” which should be 
applicable alike to Hindus, Mahomedans, and Europeans in 
British India, and should be made so clear that all might know 
the punishment for crimes committed. Tis was not, however, 
completed till the year 1861. 

Cholera.—In August, 1856, a terrible outbreak of cholera took 
place. The disease ravaged Central India, and is said to have 
caused fifteen thousand deaths in Agra alone, 

Persian War, 1856.—Three months later war broke out with 
Persia. That nation had for years been in the habit of treating 
the representatives of England with growing contempt. In 
1855 this conduct had become so marked that the British Com- 
missioner at Teheran was compelled to leave the city. And at 
the commencement of the year 1856 the Persian Government 
hal committed a wanton outrage, by the seizure of Herat from 
the Afgifan Ezah Khan. Accordingly Lord Canning declared 
war on November Ist, and by the 18th several ships had sailed 
from Bombay to-attack Muscat. 

Capture of Bushair—Early in December the troops landed 
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‘twelve miles south of Bushair, in the Persian Gulf, and an action, 
ensued between the British and the enemy, who had marched 
down to prevent a landing. The Persians were protected by 4 
strong fort, guarded by earthworks, and it was not until after 
heavy losses that the final embankments were at last carried. The 
army then marched on Bushair, and the fleet also advanced thither, 
and commenced bombarding the town. A breach was easily 
effected, and the infantry were preparing for a general rush, 
when the flag on the fort was lowered, and the town surrendered. 

Treaty with Dost Mahomed, 1857.—Meanwhile negociations 
had been opened between Sir John Lawrence, who had sucegeded 
his brother Henry as Chief Commissioner of the Punjaub, and 
Dost Mahomed the Ameer of Cabul. arly in 1857 a complete 
reconciliation was effected, and mutual promises of alliance and 
good-will were exchanged, which, to the honour of both parties, 
were rigidly kept. 

Baitile of Khooshab, 1857.—Sir James Outram joined the army 
at Bushair as Commander-in-Chief of the expedition on January 
27th, and at the beginning of February led out a column to attack 
the Persian camp. Ou the 7th the Persians, about 8000 strong, 
offered battle near Khooshab. The engagement ended in their 
complete discomfiture; and on the 8th the column returned to 
their head-quarters. | 

Peace Proclaimed.—The capture of Mohamreh in April was 
followed by a Treaty of Peace, guaranteeing that Persian troops 
should be for ever withdrawn from Herat and Afghanistan, and 
that the English Commissioner should be treated with all dis- 
tinction at ‘Teheran. And thus ended the war. 

Commencement of the great Mutiny, 1857.—Events of far 
greater importance were now about to take place in India. For 
many years the Sepoy army had been in a highly disorganized 
state. Constant mutinies had broken out, and had been suppressed 
with more or less difficulty. The men were bound together by 
strong ties of fellowship, and it was known that in the ranks of the 
native army there were no less than 40,000 soldiers from Oude, 
who thus added the ties of caste and nationality to the chain of 

routine by which they were bound together. The whole body of. 
', Sepoys were actuated, as it were, by one common pulse, and any 
: action of their superiors that offended one regiment was felt as a 
‘gyievanee alike by all the rest. The officers were powerless, and 
“Ahe laxity of real discipline in the native regiments at the period 
is a, well-known fact. The men went through their routine work 
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steadily, but any change was looked upon by them with the 
‘greatest jealousy. Open acts of mutiny were frequent; and the 
downright refusal of the Bengal army to cross the sea for the 
attack of Rangoon, necessitating the substitution of Sikh regi- 
ments, was the last symptom of this spirit which displayed itself 
before the great mutiny of 1857. Such a condition of affairs was 
well calculated to excite fears in the minds of those placed at the 
head of the Government. 

One of Lord Canning’s earliest general orders was excessively 
distasteful to the Bengal army. The Sepoys of Madras and 
Bombay had been accustomed by regulation to enlist for general 
service all over the world; but those of Bengal had enlisted only 
for service in India. Lord Canning ordered that “general 
service enlistment” should become the rule in Bengal as well as 
in the south; and this innovation considerably fanned the flame 
of discontent. ‘The ‘‘fakirs” went about spreading all kinds of 
false and malicious statements, to the effect that the English were 
attempting to abolish caste; and every order was construed by 
them into some part of a general scheme of tyranny. 

The greased Cartridges,—At the beginning of 1857 the fakirs 
industriously circulated rumours that the cartridges lately issued 
had been greased with the fat of pigs and cows, expressly for the 
purpose of causing every Sepoy to break his caste. The sullen 
fury created by this false idea broke out into open acts of violence 
at Barrackpore and Raneegunj where the men of the 34th Native 
Infantry set their bungalows on fire, and committed other depre- 
dations. 

On February 26th the 19th Native Infantry broke out into 
mutiny at Burhampore, and were only quelled by the presence of 
Kuropean troops and artillery. The regiment was then marched 
down to Barrackpore, disarined, and disbanded, in the presence of 
four native regiments, one of them being the fractious 34th. 

A fortnight later the 34th were in a state of insurrection, and 
several men of the regiment were hanged in the barrack square 
for an attempt to murder one of their officers. 

In March and April the Sepoys at Amballa and Meerut, 
though fearful of committing open violence, displayed their resent- 
ment by constantly and secretly setting the barracks on fire. 
And throtighout the districts of Oude and the north-west, the 
fakirs went about inflaming the people against the English. 

Nana Sakib—Nana Sahib, Rajah of Bithoor, was the main- 
spring of the rebellion. His hatred against the Company for 
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their refusal to give him the ex-Peshwa’s retiring pension was 
displaying itself in a deep-rooted conspiracy to drive the English 
from India He plotted with the Russians, with Persia, with the 
princes of Delhi, and the ex-king of Oude; and took advantage 
of the greased-cartridge disturbance to obtain the assistance of 
the Sepoys against their masters. 

Rising at Lucknow.— At Lucknow on April the 24th an open 
mutiny broke out amongst the 48th Bengalese, the 3rd Native 
Cavalry, and the 7th Oude Irregulars; which was quelled by the 
energy of Sir Henry Lawrence, who brought up the European 
troops. The natives fled, but were pursued by the cavalry; 
and numbers of them brought back prisoners into cantonments. 

Rising at Meerut.—But it was at Meerut that the first great 
storm of rebellion occurred. The ilth and 20th Native Infantry 
attacked the Europeans, shot their officers, and after firing the | 
town, and slaying every English lady and child they could find, 
went off to Deihi. 

At Dethi.—During the night some of the mutineers galloped 
into Delhi, and immediately every Sepoy in the great city was in 
arms and commencing the work of destruction. The com- 
missioner, the chaplain, the officers were one and all murdered ; 
and the whole of the 54th, 74th, and 88th Native Infantry vied 
with one another in works of cruelty and violence. The magazine 
was defended with desperate energy by nine English officers, and 
blown up only when resistance was hopeless, two of their number 
perishing in the explosion. The remainder of the Europeans in 
the city fled to the jungles, where most of them perished by the 
hands of the excited natives, or the terrible heat of the weather. 
Some arrived safely at Meerut, now deserted of troops. But the 
ancient capital of India was left in the hands of a drunken and 
lawless soldiery. 

At Ferozepore—At Ferozepore the 45th and 57th Native 
Infantry attempted to seize the fort, but were charged by the 61st 
Europeans and driven off. They then plundered the town and 
set it on fire; and during the night all was confusion. But the 


next day the cavalry turned out and drove the mutineers into the 
, jungles. 


© 
Lahore.—The news of the terrible condition of affairs at Meerut 


- and Delhi had no sooner reached the ears of the cOmmanding 


a 


officers at Lahore than they determined immediately to disarm 
the native troops at the station. A general parade was ordered ; 


the Sepoys, consisting:of the 8th Cavalry, and the 16th, 26th, 
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and 49th Native Infantry, were cleverly, and quietly surrounded by 
English troops; and then halted, while General Corbett ordered 
them to lay down their arms. The men obeyed sullenly on perceiv- 
ing that the artillery and infantry surrounding them were ready 
to open fire at a moment's notice. 

Peshawur, Noushera, and Merdan.—On the 20th of May the 
regiments at Peshawur, the 64th, 55th, and 39th Native Infantry 
were disarmed in the same manner as those at Lahore, and put 
under close guard; while the remainder of the availing Europeans 
and faithful Sikhs marched off to relieve the beleaguered stations 
of Noushera and Merdan. Before they arrived, the native troops 
there had disbanded and fled with their arms into the country. 
They were, however, thoroughly punished for their misdeeds; for 
Colonel Nicholson chased them with his cavalry, and killed not a 
few; while the remainder were cut up by the faithful Punjabees, 
or seized and sold into slavery by the wild tribes of the hills. 

dAmballa.—The large station of Amballa was saved by the 
promptitude and bravery of the officers; and at the end of May 
was garrisoned by several European regiments, assembled from 
the stations néar. At this point was collected the nucleus of an 
army under the command of General Anson, destined to com- 
bined action against the mutineers. 

Simla.—The hill-station of Simla was at this time crowded 
with European families resident there for the hot season; and 
there was great fear lest the station should be attacked. Happily, 
however, no rising took place, and soon the interest of every one 
was directed to the march of Anson’s column on Delhi. On the 
25th of May the little army was clear of Amballa, and marching 
eagerly for the capital. 

Anson died of cholera on the 27th, and his place was taken by 
Sir Henry: Barnard, who on June 7th was joined by a body .of 
European troops from Meerut under General Wilson. Some 
fighting had taken place on the route, as the Sepoys had massed 
in considerable numbers at this time, and were preparing for 
some combined action. 

_ More Risings.—The flame of rebellion had now spread through” 
the whole of Hindostan, and in twenty different places at once 
the Sepoys mutinied and murdered all the English they could 
lay hands 6n. Agra, Barreilly, and Moradabad were amongst 
the principal scenes of destruction and horror. 

The universal fury against everything Hindu which at this time 
took possession of the English mind was agreeably softened by 
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the chivalrous fidelity of some of the princes. Sindia was loyal, 
though his troopers joined the enemy; and the Rajah of Patialah 
sent a large body of soldiers to aid the English. 

, At Mynpoorie.—At Mynpoorie a young lieutenant, by name 
De Kantzow, saved the treasury and the fort by his almost un- 
exampled gallantry. 

At Cawnpore.—At Cawnpore affairs looked very threatening ; 
for the town was garrisoned by three Sepoy regiments, and three regi- 
ments of native cavalry, with only one battery of European artillery. 
Sir Hugh Wheeler, who was in command, sent for aid to Lucknow 
and Calcutta, and obtained a slight reinforcement. But about 
fifteen miles off was Nana,Sahib, Rajah of Bithoor, who now for 
the first time took open command of his soldiers; and, being joined 
by the mutinous regiments from Cawnpore, laid siege te the fort 
and barracks, whither all the English, men, women, and children, 
had fled for refuge. On June 6th commenced the siege. It lasted 
for twenty-one days, during which the helpless garrison suffered 
untold horrors of death by fire, by shot, by starvation, and the 
heat of the sun. The place was defended desperately; and on 
several successive days the enemy's attempts at storming were 
nobly frustrated by the energy of despair which characterized the 
fighting of the English. The ladies behaved with unexampled 
courage. But all was of no avail. ‘he position became more 
and more hopeless, and when, on the 26th, the Nana offered a 
safe retreat for all the Europeans if Cawnpore was delivered up, 
Sir Hugh Wheeler felt compelled to accept the terms. The place 
was evacuated on the 27th, and some four hundred of the survivors 
were allowed to embark in boats and proceed down the river. 
But no sooner had they started, than the fiendish lord of Bithoor 
opened fire upon the boats from several guns, and from either side 
a terrible hail of musketry was poured in upon the helpless fugi- 
tives. One boat only escaped, but it was attacked lower down, 
and of the whole garrison only four men survived to tell the tale 
of horror. Another boat which had stuck fast on a sandbank, 
and was filled with ladies and children, was seized, and the whole 
party were marched into Cawnpore, where they were shut up close 
prisoners. To these were added, a fortnight later, severa], more 
European prisoners from Futtehgurh, who had been dragged 
thence by the rebellious and exultant Sepoys. 

But meanwhile the English troops had massed, and were 
Se in various directions against the rebels. 

attons at. Caleutta.—At the seat of Government the 
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confusion and panic was great. None seemed at first to know 
what to do, or how to deal with this new enemy. But Lord 
Canning, when he had once thoroughly ascertained the extent of 
the evil, set himself energetically to work. Troops were immedi-, 
ately ordered up from Madras, Bombay and Ceylon. The Madras 
reinforcement, under Neill, landed on May 28rd, and the Bombay 
contingent proceeded up the Indus towards Lahore. On June 
17th Sir Patrick Grant (appointed to succeed General Anson as 
Commander-in-Chief in Bengal), and General Havelock, the 
Adjutant General, arrived at Calcutta, and without delay started 
up country to direct the movements of the troops. 

The Mutiny at Lucknow.—Meanwhile the whole of Oude had 
risen, and at Lucknow Sir Henry Lawrence was staving off from 
day to day, by energetic and timely conduct, a general attack, 
which had already been commenced by murders and incendiary 
fires, and which every day seemed imminent. At Fyzabad, Sita- 
pore, and Sultanpore the officers were shot down, or driven with 
their wives and children into the jungles, to struggle, starving 
and half-dead with fatigue, into Lucknow or Dinapore. 

At Allahabad.—In Allahabad the month of June had opened 
quietly; but on the 6th, the same day that witnessed the com- 
mencement of the siege at Cawnpore, the Sepoys mutinied in 
the town, butchered their officers, with their wives and children, 
and attempted to seize the fort. But Colonel Simpson defended 
the place gallantly for four days, and on the fifth Colonel Neill 
came up with the Madras Fusileers from Calcutta to his relief. 

- Progress of Newll_—The last-named officer had marched from 
Calcutta, and occupied Benares, where he arrived in time to 
defeat the 37th Native Infantry in the earliest stage of their 
mutiny, and to save the mint and the whole town from destruction, 
The Sepoys fled, and left the station in peace, while Neill marched 
on to Allahabad, to the relief of Colonel Simpson and the garrison. 
He at once occupied the fort, turned out all the Sikhs, and gar- 
risoned the place entirely with Europeans. Here he established 
his basis of operations, and troops flowed in from all sides to swell 
the army destined for the relief of Cawnpore. 

Agvance of Havelock, July.—On June 30th General Havelock 
took the command, and marched off towards Cawnpore, at the 
head of a force numbering some thousands of Europeans. On the 
morning of July 12th, Havelock was at Futtehpore, where be 
first met the enemy, several thousand strong. A rapid and 
furious fire was kept up on both sides, but not a man was struck 
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in the English ranks. The enemy were finally repulsed with 
some loss; and, with the addition of twelve captured guns, the 
column continued its march. Some more actions took place, in 
one of which the brave Major Renand lost his life; and on the 
16th the army was on the outskirts of Cawnpore. 

Battle of Cawnpore, July 16th.—Massacre of Cawnpore.— 
The enemy were here massed in considerable numbers; but by a 
clever and rapid movement Havelock turned their flank, and, after 
two hours hard fighting, sent them flying from the field, Day 
was too far advanced to think of entering the citadel till the next 
morning ; but that night Nana Sahib, seizing all his prisoners— 
officers, ladies, and children—butchered them in cold blood, 
hacked their bodies to pieces, and threw them into a well. He 
then blew up the magazine and abandoned the town. The next 
day the English troops entered the place, and the horrors that re- 
vealed themselves are almost without parallel in history. No 
wonder that the gallant Highlanders and their companions swore 
solemnly to be revenged on the treacherous demons who had 
worked this fearful outrage! 

Seizure of Bithoor.—Havelock determined to punish the mis- 
creant who had ordered this massacre, before he pushed on to 
Lucknow. He marched to Bithoor, took the place without 
Opposition, destroyed the palace, blew up the fort, and then re- 
turned to Cawnpore, where Colonel Neill was left to garrison 
and hold the station while the General advanced to the relief of 
Lucknow. 

Oe the progress of events in that city we must now turn for a 
while. 

Defence of Lucknow.—Death of Sir Henry Lawrence, July 4. 
—In spite of all the efforts of Sir Henry Lawrence, the mutiny 
at Lucknow began to spread more and more, until the whole city, 
with the exception of the Residency, was in the hands of the 
mutineers, and on June 30th it was deemed necessary to lead out 
the whole strength of the garrison against a body of rebels 
reported to be in the neighbourhood, Unfortunately no accurate 
reports had been received as to their number, and in the action 
which ensued some eight miles beyond the walls of Lucknow, the 
Europeans were driven back by a force vastly superior to their 
own,.and compelled again to take shelter within the walls of the 
Residency. The enemy advanced in great numbers, and laid close 
siege to the place while Sir Henry Lawrence made preparations 
for a blockade of several weeks. He was killed by the explosion 
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of a shell which mortally wounded him on July 2nd, and caused 
his death two days later. The garrison then fought under the 
command of Colonel Inglis. For three months did this noble 
band hold out against a force vastly superior to their own, and in 
the midst of hardships inconceivable. Day By day a galling fire 
swept in upon them, and all night long the storm of battle raged 
around them. Each man worked incessantly, now at mining 
operations, now at artillery duty, now at attending to the sick 
and wounded, and burying the dead, till their energy seemed 
almost superhuman. The women, too, laboured without ceasing, 
and by their cheerfulness and courage aided the soldiers beyond 
measure in their daily toils and sufferings. Several times the 
position was saved by a general rush of the garrison out of the 
works against the enemy’s mining parties; and many times the 
gallant conduct of iftdividuals in blowing up houses outside the 
intrenchments, wherein the enemy’s soldiers had effected a lodge- 
ment, caused signal service to the brave defenders. 

The Relief.—By the end of August something like despair of 
assistance had taken possession of their minds, when they were 
again reanimated by the tidings brought in by a spy, that Have- 
lock would be with them in three weeks. On September the Sth 
a terrible assault was nobly repulsed, and the enemy returned to 
their lines. On the 23rd the exhausted garrison heard to their 
joy the sounds of distant firing,—it was Havelock storming the 
Alumbagh. ‘Two days later his Highlanders were inside the 
Lucknow intrenchments, and the Residency was saved. 

Havelock’s March on Lucknow. — Havelock had, as before 
stated, left Colonel Neill in Cawnpore, and marched towards 
Lucknow on July the 25th. Crossing the Ganges into Oude, he 
fought the enemy at Oonao; and then, his troops being decimated 
by sickness, fell back on Mangalwar to await reinforcements. 
He was now only thirty-eight miles from Lucknow, but two 
months elapsed before he reached that city. An advance was 
ordered on August the 4th, but again the swamps of Oonao 
caused Havelock to retire to Mangalwar. <A third time on the 
1ith the same events were repeated. By this time the troops were 
so exhausted and sick, that the General thought fit to recross the 
Ganges and fall back on Cawnpore. This was accordingly done 
after somé severe fighting on the right bank of the river. At 
Cawnpore they rested for nearly a month, and the army was 
swelled by the arrival of Sir James Outram with a large body of 
troops, and by the reinforcements of many detached regiments 
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collecting at this sttation from various mutinous districts. On 
September the 19th the whole force moved out and crossed the 
Ganges with Havelock, Outram, and Neill at their head. On the 
2Uth they were at Mangalwar; on the 2]st at the little Sye river; 
and on the 28rd thef stormed the Alumbagh, the summer palace of 
the kings of Oude, about eight miles from Lucknow. The 24th was 
devoted to rest; and on September the 25th the final rush was 
made. The first advance was easy, but the last two miles lay through 
streets where every house was crowded with armed natives, and 
where stockades had at several places been erected. In spite of 
the galling fire which poured in upon them from every side, the 
gallant fellows pushed on, and after a loss of 500 men, reached 
the Residency gates, and scrambled in great confusion through 
the portals of the place they had come to save. It is said that 
the surprise of the relieving army was gréat, when they found 
that every man of the garrison kept at his post, instead of rushing 
down to the gates to welcome their deliverers. Among the slain 
was the noble General Neill; while Outram had received a severe 
wound in the arm. The whole united force were compelled to 
remain in the Residency, closely blockaded for two months 
more. 

Siege of Delhi—We must now turn to the progress of events 
at Delhi, where was the mainspring of the rebellion. Round the 
person of the aged emperor or ‘‘ Padshah ” the mutineers assem- 
bled, and it was evident that at Delhi itself would be decided the 
fate of the rebellion. Sir Henry Barnard had started from 
Amballa on May the 25th, and on June the 7th was joined near 
Delhi by a body of troops from Meerut. On the 8th he stormed 
the hill of the flag-staff tower before Delhi and entrenched him- 
self there. The city was very strong, and the circumference of 
the walled defences measured seven miles, while the Sepoys out- 
numbered by thousands the little band of besiegers. Barnard, 
therefore, remained in his intrenchments, waiting for the oppor: 
tunity of striking a decisive blow, or for the arrival of fresh troops 
from Calcutta. Day after day attacks were made on his position, 
and frustrated by the efforts of his soldiers. On the 19th General 
Hope Grant with the cavalry defeated a large body of troopg,who 
had crept round to the rear of the hill; and on the 23rd the 
rebels, reinforced by four mutinous regiments from Jallindur, made 
a desperate attack on the ridge, and were successfully repulsed. 
By the 8rd of July, the British force numbered nearly 7000 men 
of all arms, while the Delhi garrison received fresh reinforcements 
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of six regiments from Rohilcund. On the 4th Sir Henry 
Barnard died of cholera, and Generals Reed and Chamberlain 
assumed the command. On July the 9th, on the 14th, and on 
the 23rd severe onslaughts of the enemy were repulsed, while all 
day a heavy fire was kept up between the city and the ridge of 
the flag-staff tower. General Wilson then took the command, and 
on August the 14th was joined by 2000 troops under the bravé 
General Nicholson, who had put down the mutinies that had 
arisen at Jhelum, Amritsir, and Sealkote in the Punjaub, and 
now marched to join Wilson at Delhi. 

The siege train which had been ordered to Delhi, was soon 
reported to be on its way to the assistance of the besiegers; and 
immediately a large body of rebels started off from the city to 
intercept the convoy, while Nicholson left the hill with 2000 men 
to bring it in safely. The opposing forces met at Najufghur, and 
the Sepoys were repulsed with considerable loss. The siege 
train arrived in camp early in September, and on the 7th of that 
month the real siege began. Batteries were erected at various 
points, and the Henry guns commenced pounding the old walls of 
the city, much to the discomfiture of the aged king, who offered 
in vain to treat. On the evening of the 13th the Cashmir and 
water bastions were reported fit for storming, and the army pre- 
pared for a grand assault. Early on the 14th the storming parties 
were ready, the word was given, and the men advanced at the 
double. The breaches were easily carried, but the work of blowing 
in the Cashmir gate to admit of the free passage of troops, was 
one of far greater danger. A little body of sixteen engineers, 
officers and others, advanced with a bugler. Four only survived, 
but the task was successfully accomplished, and the whole 
column swept.into the city. 

The attack on the right failed, and in the main attack the 
British loss was severe; Nicholson amongst others was killed in 
the moment of victory. | 

- Taking of Delhii—The city was finally captured on August 
19th. No quarter was given, and terrible was the slaughter of 
the rebels by the avenging comrades of those who had been 
murdered at Cawnpore and shot down at Lucknow. Thus, after 
six days of actual fighting, was Delhi won. 

Treatment of the King and Princes.—Hodson, at the head of 
his celebrated body of horse, had been in the thick of the fight; and 
now pushed on into the palace and seized the king and his queen, 
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Zeenat Mahal. Placing these under a strong guard, he went in 
search of the princes; and finding them, shot them dead with 
his own hand. The king and queen were then thrown into 
prison to await the decision of Lord Canning; and the city was 
garrisoned and quieted. 

' Reinforcements from Home.——Meanwhile, reinforcements from 
home were arriving in rapid succession; and regiments of volun- 
teers were being raised; while Peel’s naval brigade, and Probyn'’s 
and Fane's horse were about to enter the scene of action. 
Sir Colin Campbell took command at Calcutta in August, and 
prepared to carry out war on a greater scale than heretofore in 
point of numbers. 

Immediately after the fall of Delhi, Colonel Greathed had set 
out from that place for Agra, and near the latter city he met and 
defeated a strong body of mutineers from Holkar’s capital, 
Indore. He arrived in Agra on October 10th, and thence pushed 
on for Cawnpore, which he reached on the 26th. Meanwhile at 
Azimghur, at Chattra, near Hazaribagh, at Cajwa, and in the 
country round Delhi, the mutineers had been defeated by bodies 
of troops under the command of Captain Boileau, Major English, 
Peel, and Showers; and thus the rebellion was weakened by con- 
stant reverses. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s Campaign, 1857.—Sir Colin Campbell 
left Calcutta in October; and on November 12th, having joined 
company with Sir Hope Grant, arrived at the Alumbagh with a 
' large force to relieve the garrison of Lucknow. The next day he 
attacked and, after hard fighting, took the palace of ‘‘ Dil-Khoo- 
shah,” and the ‘‘ Martiniére College.” On the 19th he had 
seized the strongly defended “Sikender Bagh,” and was at the 
Residency. How welcome was his arrival to the worn-out garrison 
need hardly be told. Depressed with starvation, sickness, and 
exhaustion, the heroic survivors of that terrible siege hastened, 
with shouts of triumph and tears of joy, to welcome the brave 
comrades who had fought so hard to relieve them; and the noble 
garrison, glad indeed at length to come and go as they listed, - 
found themselves encamped before the city in the shady groves of 
the Dil-Khooshah park on November 23rd. Their joy wag, how- 
ever, marred by the loss of their great leader, Sir Henry Have- 
lock, who only lived long enough to see the place’relieved for 
which he had so stoutly fought; and died in the camp at Dil- 
Kheoshah, on the 24th of the month. 
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On the 25th Sir Colin retired on Cawnpore, carrying with him 
the rescued defenders of Lucknow. At Cawnpore he had left 
General Windham in charge, and that officer was beaten back 
from the city by a desperate onset of thousands of mutineers from 
Gwalior and other places; so that when Sir Colin arrived he 
found the city again in the hands of the rebels. He at once 
crossed the Ganges, and sending the survivors of Lucknow in 
safety down to Calcutta, prepared to cope with the enemy 
energetically, 

2nd Battle of Cawnpore, Dec. 5th, 1857.—On December 6th 
he commenced operations by engaging the whole force of the 
rebels about Cawnpore. The enemy had taken up a position on 
the other side of some canals, and several bridges had to be 
crossed at various points before anything like a close engagement 
could take place This was accomplished in the face of a heavy 
fire, and the mutineers, defeated at all points, fled hastily, leaving 
the city deserted. They were pursued and severely cut up by 
Sir Hope Grant and the cavalry. 

A few days later the rebels suffered some more reverses by the 
brilliant actions of Pattiali and Mynpoorie, where Colonel Seaton 
and the celebrated Major Hodson distinguished themselves; and 
in many other places the British arms were signally triumphant. 

The King of Delhi sent to Rangoon, 1858.—The year 1858 
thus opened on brighter prospects, and it was evident that the 
strength of the mutiny was crushed; many of the ringleaders had 
been captured and put to death, and on January 25th the King 
of Delhi was tried before a military commission for his treacherous 
conduct. Hodson and others sat on the Bench, and the repre- 
sentative of the Mogul Dynasty, which since the year 1526 had 
ruled at Delhi, was arraigned for treason and murder in his 
own capital city, and like a common felon sentenced to death! 
This punishment was commuted into transportation for life ; and 
at the close of the year the aged king was conveyed to Rangoon, 
with a small retinue of attendants, and forbidden on pain of the 
forfeiture of his life to return to India. 

Sir Colin Campbell’s Campaign of 1858.—On January 2nd 
‘Sir Qolin Campbell took possession of Furruckabad and Futteh- 
ghur, and then established himself at Cawnpore, whither he 
ordered uff all available troops, stores, and guns from every 
quarter, in preparation for the final struggle. The rebels were 
massed dbout Lucknow, where the veteran Sir James Outram was 
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in command, nobly keeping the mutineers at bay, and sustaining 
all attacks with unvarying success. : 

Many other successes took place in various quarters before all 
was ready for the general advance. At Huldwanie, in Rohilcund, 
Major Ramsay defeated a large body of rebels. Outram beat 
back a desperate onset of the Oude mutineers at Lucknow on 
January 12th; while six days previously a body of Nepaulese, or 
Ghoorkhas, under Jung Bahadur, had marched down to assist the 
English, and had taken Goruckpore, in Oude. General Franks, 
marching towards Cawnpore, gained a victory on the 24th over 
large bodies of insurgents, and a day or two later was joined by 
the Ghoorkhas. On the 29th Sir Hugh Rose stormed the hill- 
fortress of Ratghur, and relieved the garrison of Saugur, which 
had been besieged for some months. Some days previously a 
mutiny at Nagpore had been checked by the prompt action of the 
Deputy-Commissioner, Mr. Ellis, of the Madras Civil Service. 
On February 11th, Sir Hugh Rose, pushing on from Saugur, 
captured the strong fortress of Garrakotah. On the 2]st Outram 
was again attacked, and again successfully beat back his assailants. 
On the 28rd Sir Hope Grant took by storm the town of Meean- 
gunj; and the same day General Franks fought a fierce battle at 
Sultanpore, on the Goomti River, against a body of the enemy 
25,000 strong. By dint of a clever flank movement, and hard 
fighting, in which his army were greatly assisted by the noble 
band of Ghoorkhas, he succeeded in gaining a complete victory 
and routing the enemy at all points. He then pushed on for 
‘Lucknow. Meanwhile the list of successes was swelled by the 
destruction of some forts near Fyzabad by the naval brigade 
under Captain Sotheby ; and the storming of Berozepore by the 
Ghoorkhas. 

Such were the principal doings which preceded the march of 
Sir Colin Campbell from Cawnpore. They served to dishearten 
the mutineers, and to raise to the most ardent pitch the spirits of 
the inactive troops at the rendezvous; who were longing to be 
led against the rebels; and to whom no day seemed brighter than 
that on which the order for the advance was given. 

The Advance on Lucknow.—Thbis was at the end ‘of 
February. The army consisted of four divisions of infantry 
under Outram (who joined from Lucknow), Lugard, Walpole, 
‘and. Franks (newly arrived); two brigades of cavalry under 
‘Sir Hope Grant; and one of engineers under Wilson. On 
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March 2nd, after a slight skirmish, this fine array of veteran 
soldiers encamped in the park of the Dil-Khooshah palace before 
Lucknow, and entrenched themselves securely. The enemy con- 
sisted of some eighty thousand rebels. 

The last Struggle at Lucknow. March.—Sir James Outram 
crossed the Goomtie on the 6th, and marched in a northerly 
direction, in order to batter the enemy’s works on that side. On 
the 9th the contest actually commenced. Sir James opened a 
heavy artillery fire on the city, and on the outlying works of the 
Martiniére College, which the rebels had strongly fortified ; while 
he stormed another strong entrenchment known as the Chakkar 
Kothie, In all attempts he was successful, and night closed 
upon a general scene of congratulation. Next day the bombard- 
ment continued heavily on both sides; and on the llth the 
Sikandar-Bagh, and the Begum-Kothie, the palace of the Queen 
of Oude, were stormed. The success at the latter place was 
‘ marred by the death of Major Hodson, who was shot inside the 
works during the melée. On the two days following Outram and 
Campbell were both hotly engaged; the Imambarra and the 
Kaiserbagh were stormed, and by the evening of the J4th all the 
important posts were in the hands of the English. The taking 
of all these palaces was followed by extraordinary scenes of plunder 
and destruction on the part of the British soldiers. The greatest 
treasures of oriental art were stored up here in profusion, and 
were ‘“ looted ”’ with reckless prodigality. On the 15th the last 
stronghold of the enemy was seized, and Lucknow was in the 
hands once more of the victorious English, the mutineers leaving 
all their stores behind them, and fleeing with the greatest haste in 
all directions. The fighting was not, however, over till the 21st; 
for during the intermediate days several works of strength outside 
the city, in which bodies of the enemy had taken refuge, had to 
be destroyed. The last gun was fired on March 28rd; and, for 
the first time since June of the year previous, the city was relieved 
from the sound of firing. 

Capture of Bareilly. April, May.—This success was followed 
by the capture of Bareilly, whither the routed mutineers had 
betaken themselves. They were headed by Prince Firuz, Shah 
of Delhi; Nana Sahib of Bithoor; the Moolvie of Fyzabad; and 
Hazrat Mahal, Begum of Oude. Campbell marched from 
‘Lucknow, and with Walpole’s division advanced against Bareilly. 
Shahjehanpore was taken with little difficulty on April 25th. 
On May 2nd, when near the city, the line of march was despe- 
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rately attacked, but the rebels were beaten back after some loss: 
and on the 6th the siege-guns of the division opened ‘on Bareilly, 
while General Jones, who had come up by appointment after 
having seized Moradabad, appeared before the walls on the 
opposite side. The Nana and his followers hastily fled, and with- 
out striking a blow Bareilly was taken. 

Meanwhile Shahjehanpore had been closely invested by the 
enemy after Sir Colin Campbell’s departure, and General Jones 
was despatched to its relief, when the rebels broke up their camp 
and dispersed. 

Lugard’s division, marching from Lucknow, was attacked and 
suffered severely by the violent onslaughts of a body of mutineers 
under Koer Singh ; but at the same time Sir Hope Grant de- 
feated the Begum; and the Moolvie of Fyzabad being killed 
soon after, the Queen fled to the Gogra river, and prepared again - 
to rally her forces. * 

Thus by the middle of June the mutineers were defeated at all: 
points; but though incapable of joint action, they were broken up 
into separate bands of marauders, who gave great trouble to the 
divided forces of the English by their numbers and pertmacity. 
The centres of action being, of course, the standards of the Begum, 
the Prince of Delhi, and the Nana. 

Sir Hugh Rose in Central India, 1858.—The finishing stroke 
was dealt to the rebellion by the splendid campaign of Sir Hugh 
Rose in Central India during the months of May and June. 

‘Jhansi taken, April.— That officer, after his sejzure of 
Ratghur in January, and Saugur and Garrakoteh in February 
(1858), marched on Jhansi, where the Ranee had taken her 
stand. He found the enemy’s position very strong, but by means 
of his heavy guns succeeded in making the place practicable for 
storming by the end of March. SBefore the final assault 
took place, a severe action was fought with Tantia Topee, cousin. 
of the Nana, who had advanced from Calpee to the relief of 
Jhansi on April Ist. It ended in his total defeat; and three days 
later the city was in the hands of the English. 

There still remained two great rebel strongholds, Calpee and 
Gwalior, which Sir Hugh Rose soon marched to destroy. 

Calpee taken. May.—-At Calpee, Tantia Topee and the 
Rane of Jhansi, who had escaped, awaited the approach of the 
English. On the 7th of May, Sir Hugh, advancing towards that 
city, Inet a large body of the enemy at the town of Koonech, and 
_signally defeated them, and on the 16th found himself within a 
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few miles of Calpee. Two days sufficed him closely to invest 
the rebels’ entrenchments, and on the 22nd the mutineers made 
& desperate sortie. They were thoroughly worsted, and fied in 
the utmost disorder, leaving the brave but exhausted army of Sir 
Hugh Rose, free to occupy their city. Thus Calpee fell on the 
23rd May. 

Here Sir Hugh rested his soldiers for a few days, for they were 
completely worn out by their incessant exertions in the heat of a 
peculiarly oppressive Indian summer. He was, however, called 
again into active service by the progress of events at Gwalior. 

Gwalior taken, June.—It has been previously stated that 
Sindia, the young Maharajah of Gwalior, had behaved with the 
utmost gallantry and fidelity to the English in these trying times; 
but that his troops were to a man rebellious. On the 2nd day of 
June he was driven out of Gwalior, after hard fighting, by the 
mutineers from Calpee, and forced to flee for his life to Agra. 
Sir Hugh, accordingly, marched at once to attack this last refuge 
of the now disheartened rebels. Commanded by the Ranee of 
Jhansi and Tantia Topee, they gave battle at the Lashkar Hill 
before Gwalicot, on June 19th; and the Ranee being killed, the 
whole army dispersed after much slaughter. The city accordingly. 
fell into English hands, and thus the last severe blow in the great 
mutiny was struck. 

The rebels were disorganized, and the whole country was covered 
with strong bodies of victorious English troops; who now had 
léisure to rest for awhile from their almost unparalleiled exertions. 
. During this period of repose the Kast India Company had ceased 
to exist, and the government of the country was assumed abso- 
lutely by the crown of England. This will be presently noticed. 
It will be well first to describe the final events of the rising. 

Final Struggle. November.—Sir Colin Campbell, Sir Hope 
Grant, and General Walpole were engaged during the fiercely 
hot months of July, August, and September in hunting down the 
more prominent rebels, and taking all forts whose possession 
was disputed. The Begum made some final stands, and then fled 
with the Nana across the Rapti river, and into the territories of 
Jung Bahadur, of Nepaul. That chief, however, gave permission 
to the English to pursue the rebels into his country; and thus 
the last bands of desperadoes were dispersed, the Nana and the 
Begum taking refuge amongst the hills, whilst their followers 
laid down their arms. 

Fate of the Leaders, 1859.—Early next year Tantia Topee’s 
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hiding place was discovered, and the rebel leader tried and 
executed. The Nana died, as it is supposed, in Nepaul. The 
Khan of Bareilly was seized and shot, and Mammoo Khan, of 
Lucknow, condemned to life-long imprisonment. Others were 
transported or imprisoned for various terms; while the bulk of 
the rebels, their regiments being disbanded, laid down the sword, 
and humbly assumed the garb of the ryot. The Begum of Oude 
lived neglected at Khatmandu, in Nepaul. 

Confiscation of the Soil of Oude. 1859.—The most sweeping 
punishment fell on guilty Oude; for Lord Canning declared all 
the soil of that country to be henceforth vested exclusively in the 
Indian Government, offering at the same time reasonable advan- 
tages to those natives who should aid in restoring order. Sir 
Robert Montgomery was made Chief Commissioner, in the room 
of Sir James Outram; and at once proceeded with great ability 
to commence his task. 

Such were the final events that characterized the sway of the 
East India Company. It remains to notice the manner of its 
abolition. 


(IX.)—The Hast India Company abolished, 1858. 


It will be remembered that on many occasjons, when circum- 
stances of serious importance had arisen to cause discussions in 
Parliament on Indian questions, there had been a strong feeling 
that the conquests of the East India Company would be better 
governed, if the management of affairs was vested entirely in the 
(Crown and the Parliament. So long ago as 1784, Pitt, then 
‘Prime Minister, had declared his conviction that such a course 
would be fraught with advantage to both English and Hindus. 

It may be well imagined, therefore, that the terrible events of 
1857 and 1858 had aroused strong feeling in England against 
the rule of the Company. = 

Lord Palmerston’s India Bill—Accordingly, when in De-. :# 
cember, 1857, Lord Palmerston announced that a Bill to work, 
the desired change was in progress of preparation, the satisfactiomg:: 
that pervaded the public mind was great. In February next year ¢ 
the d of Direetors submitted a solemn protest to Parlianfent. << 
It was worded in a calm and dignified spirit, and laid their case 
clearly before the world. But the voice of the people was against 
them. The Bill was read and discussed, and the first reading 
carried after a debate of three nights, is 
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Mr. Disraeli's India Bill.—The Liberal Government of 
Lord Palmerston was however on February the 19th superseded 
by a Conservative Cabinet; and it fell to Mr. Disraeli to frame a 
new Bill, which provided that the Government of India should 
be vested in a council of eighteen members.? 

Lord Stanley’s India Bill.—This Bill, like its predecessor, was 
not destined to be carried through, and Lord Stanley framed another 
Bill on the same basis, but with several desirable alterations. 
He vested the government in a Secretary of State, and a council 
of fifteen (appointed partly by the Directors, partly by the Crown)? 

which should have absolute control of all Indian affairs; and he 
also made several fresh changes in the internal management of 
the Company. 

The Company ceases to exist. August 2, 1858.—The Bill, 
so amended, passed triumphantly through all the phases of the 
three readings, discussions, and committees in the two Houses; 
and on August the 2nd, 1858, received the royal sanction and 
became law. 

Thenceforth the Kast India Company ceased to exist; and the 
empire of the Moguls became a portion of the empire of England. 

1 By Mr. Disraeli’s Bill the eighteen members of council were to be 
appointed in the following manner :—Nine of them were to be represent- 
atives of the nine principal Indian services, civil and military; four were 
to be chosen from amongst the body of retired officers of either service ; 
and five were to be elected from the principal Anglo-Indian merchants. 

? The arrangement was that the first Board should be formed of eight 
members elected by the Company; and eight by the Crown; the latter, 
inclusive of the Secretary of State, who was to preside, and have a casting 
vote. Afterwards, on each successive vacancy, the Crown and the 
Company were alternately to appoint a member of the council. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


PRINCIPAL DYNASTIES AND FAMILIES 
OF INDIA. 
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ii.) Genealogical Cab 


HOTISE OF GHOR. RULING AT GHAZNT (1152—1206). 


| 
Seif-u-din 





1, Ala-u-din. 
Murdered by Sulte (1152—-1156.) 
Behram of Ghazni.—H Seized Ghazni from Sulta 
death avenged by his br Behram to avenge the death « 
thar his brother.—Established hin 
self independent King of Ghazi 
a ne Na 
3. Gheias-u-din. 4, Shahab-u-din. 2. Seif-u-din. 
(1157—1202.) (1202—1206.) - (1156—1157.) 


Lived a very quict © Made commander of the |§ Having murdere 
lifeat Ghazni, hisbri- armies of Gheias in 115/’. an offending chief, th 
ther doing all the ac- —Conquered Khorassan.-- deceased man’s bro 
tive work of conques. Destroyed the last of the ther slew the king 
—Died naturally i1 House of Ghazni at Lahor “~~ ~~" ~~ 
1202. in 1176.— Took Sinde i 
1181.—Delhi and Ajmir i 
1193.—Canouj and Benare 
in 1194,—Came to throne i 
1202.—Murdered while o 
expedition to Kharism i 
1206.—(No issue). 


5, Mahmud. 
1206.) 
The kingdom wai 


at once seized by : 
slave, Hldoz, agains 
whom Mahmud wa: 
powerless to cope.— 
All the dominions o! 
Shahab went to pieces. 


Gu.) @enealogical Cable 


OF THE 


SLAVE KINGS OF DELHI (1206—1288), 


1 Kutb-u-din. 
(1206—1210.) 
He was an ennobled slave, and commander of 
the armies of Ghazni.—On thedissolutionof that 
kingdom, declared a a independent King of 


Delhi. 
| 
2. Aram. A SISTER, 
(1210.) Married 
Immediately deposed 3. Shams-u-din Al 
by Shams-u-din Al- (1211—1236.) 
tamsh, in 1211. Reigned well.—First irruption of the Tartar 


Moguls under the Great Chengiz Khan, 1217.— 
Annexed Sinde and Multan.— Reduced Behar, and 
Malwa.—King of all Hindostan,1232.—Died 1236. 


4, Rukn-u-din, 5 


. Sultana Rezia. 6. Moizz-u-din 
(1236.) (1236—1239.) Behram. 
Quite powerless. | A clever princess.— (1239—1241.) 


—Dethronedbyhis She married Altunia of | Murdered soon after 
sister, Sultana § Batinda, who had taken his accession, in conse- 
Rezia.* her prisoner.—Assassi- quence of his despotism. 
| nated byhernobles,1239. ; 
7. Ala-u-din Masaud. 8. Nasir-u-din 
(1241—1246.) (1246— 1266.) 
Licentious and powerless, A very able prince.—He had 
murdered in 1246. for his minister the ambitious 
Gheias-u-din Bulbun, who after 
his death seized the throne, 
9. Gheias-u-din Bulbun. 
(1266—1286.) 
Succeeded to the throne on the death of his 
patron.— During his absence from Delhi, in 
1279, his throne was seized.—He returned and 
slew the rebels.—Died of a broken heart, in’ 
1286, in consequence of the death of his son. 


Mohammed. _ Bakarra Khan. | 
Killed during a battle in Acquiesced in his son’s accession to the 
his father’s lifetime. — His throne of Gheias. 
deafh broke his father’s heart. | 
10. Kei Kobad. 
—_-. —Nusrt. (1286—1288.) 
Murdered by Kei Kobad’s Gave himself up to intemperance of 
minister, Nizam-u-din.—(No _— all kinds. — Alienated all his friends. — 
‘issue.) Murdered his minister, Nizam-u-din.—De- 


throned by the family of the Khiljies, who 
seized the crown, and put him to death, 


(iv.) Genealogical Cable 


OF THE 


HOUSE OF TOGHLAK, AT DELHI (1321—1414.) 


1, Gheias-u-din Toghlak. 


(1321—1325.) 


Son of a slave of Gheias-u-din Bulbun.— 
Killed accidentally by the fall of a building, in 


1325. 


| 
2. Mohammed Khan. 
(1325—1351.) 


His real name was Juna Khan.—He destroyed 
Delhi by his wild and absurd conduct.—Lost all 
the possessions that the Khiljies had acquired. 


—Died of fever in 1357.—(No issue). 


6. Nazir-u-din. 
(1890—1394.) 

He had at first been no- 
minated successor of Firuz 
Toghlak, and assumed go- 
vernment; but was driven 
out by his nephews. — In 
1390 he brought an army 
and regained his power.— 
Died 1394, 


7. Humayun. 
_ Succeeded his father; 
but reigned for only 45 
days, when he died 
without issue. 


3. Firuz Toghlak, 
(1851 —1388.) 
Recognized the indepen- 
dence of Bengal and the 
Deckan.— Died at an ad- 

vanced age in 1388. 


| : 
5. Abubekr. 4, Gheias-u-din, 
(1889-—1390.) (1388—1389.) 
His uncle, Nazir- | Deposed by his cou- 
u-din, took Delhi, sins in favour of his 
and made him pri- brother, 


soner. 


8. Mahmud. 
(1894—1414.) 

The whole country in disturbance at his 
accession.—Malwa, Guzerat, and Candfish 
proclaimed themselves free.—Thp Tartare, 
under the great Tamerlane came down and 
sacked Delhi,—Mabmud fled, and Tamerlane 
oH c Seiad, Khizr Khan, to govern Delhi, 


(v.) @enealogical Cabie 


OF THE 


* SEIAD” RULERS OF DELHI (1414—1450). 


1. Khizr 
(1434—1421.) 
Placed on the throne of Delhi by Tamerlane, for whom 
he affected to govern.—Died 1421. 


| 
2 Mobarik. 
(4421—1436.) 
Reigned quietly and well.—Murdered by his vizier in 
1436. 


| 
3. Mohammed. 
(1436—1444..) 
The King of Malwa invaded Delhi.—Mohammed called. 
in Behlol Lodi, Governor of the Punjaub, and beat 
him off.— Died 1444. 


4. Ala-u-din. 
(1444—1450.) 
Removed his capital to Budayun.—Behlol Lodi 
immediately seized Delhi. 


(vi.) @enealogical Cable 


OF THE 


HOUSE OF LODI, AT DELHI (1450—1526). 


1. Behlol Lodi. 

: (1450—1488.) 

Seized Delhi on its evacuation by Ala-u-din.—De- 
feated and annexed the Kingdom of the Rajah of Joun- 
pore.—He much enlarged the Kingdom of Delhi.— 
Died, 1488. 


(1488—1506.) 
Reigned well.— Annexed Behar.—Died 1506. 


| 
3. Ibrahim Lodi. 
(1506—1526.) 

A. great tyrant.—The Governor of the Punjaub, in fear 
for this life, called in the aid of the Moguls.—They came, 
headed by the great Bader, and conquered Delhi and the 

whole of Northern India.—First battle of Panipat, 1526. 
_ Ibrahim kille ° 
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(ix.) @enealogical Table 
OF THE “NABOBS OF THE CARNATIC.” 


1. Zulfikar Khan. 
Made Nabob by Aurangzebe, subject to the Subahdar of the 


Deckan. 


2. Daud Khan. 
Was appointed successor, and governed till 1710, when he 
was made Commander-in-Chief at Delhi. 


3. Sadutullah. 
(1710—1732.) 
Bahadur Shah, the successor of Aurangzebe, made him Nabob. 
Ned, Gaeta 





1 3. Dott Ali. 


Was made Governor of Vel- (1732—1737.) 
lore by his father, in 1732, and Succeeded his father. — Killed in a 
remained contented with this battle against Roghoji Bhonslay, in 1737. 
office.—No issue. —His daughter married Chanda Sahib. 
5. Anwar-u-din. 4, Sufder Ali. 
(1740—1749.) (1737—1740.) 


Appointed by Nizam-al-Mulkh.—He A minor.—Nizam-al-Mulkh 
always sided with the English against made one Anwar-u-din his 
the French.—His capital was Arcot,and guardian.—- But Sufder was 
his family are sometimes called ‘‘ Nabobs soon assassinated, and Anwar- 
of Arcot,” though the real title was u-din was nominated Nabob.— 
“‘Nabob of the Carnatic.” —He was killed No issue. 
in 1749, in a battle against Chanda 
Sahib. 


6. Mohammed Ali. 
(1749— 1795.) 
Known as ‘“‘ The Company’s Nabob ;” the English having placed 
him in office.—He was always dependent on the English, and was 
a great spendthrift.-His were ‘“‘ The Nabob of Arcot’s debts.” 


7. Omdat-/al-Omrah. 


(1795—1801.) 
He was as great a spendthrift 8. Azim-ul-Omrah. 
as his father, and not so true to *(1801—1819.) 
the English.—Died 1801.—No Placed in office by Lord Wellesley, on 
iss. his promising to give up all real power to 


the Company. 





l 


li. Azim 
(1819—1825.) (1853.) 
The present Nabob of the Car- 
10. natic.—Created “ Prince of Arcot” 
(1825—1853.) by the Queen, in 1868. 
Died without issue. 
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(xi.) Grenealogical Cable 


OF THE 


HOUSE OF SINDIA AT GWALIOR. 


Ranaji Sindia. 

Entered the service of the Peshwa, Balaji Wiswanath, 
as a menial.— Rose by his talents to high office.—Re- 
ceived a jagir in Malwa.—He was a Sudra of the cul- 
tivator caste.—Died 1750. 


1. Mahdaji Sindia. Dataji Sindia 


(1750—1794). 


Assisted his brother, to 


The dissensions at Poonah on the death whom he was always quietly 


of the Peshwa, in 1761, enabled Mahdajito subservient. 
usurp all the territory about Gwalior, which 
was his capital—The British took Gwalior 
in 1780, but gave it back.—Recognised as a 
sovereign by the treaty of Salbye, in 1782.— 
Became possessor of Agra and Delhi, and kept 
watch over the Emperor Shah Alum, in 1788. 
—Collected immense armies.—Died 1794,— 


No issue. 
2. Dowlat Rao Sindia. 
(1794-—1827.) 


3. Ali Jah Jankaji 
Sindia 


mdaia. 
(1827—1843.) 

Real name Mugat Rao, 
(the nearest heir that could 
be found on Dowlat Rao’s 
death in 1827.)—Died child- 
lees in 1843.— Married a 
young girl, whom he left, a 
widow of 12 years old.—No 
issue. 


Grand-nephew to Mahdaji. — Succeeded 
him in 1794,—Aided in placing Baji Rao on 
the throne of the Peslwas.—Invaded the 
Nizam’s territories in 1803.—Fought against 
the British with the rest of the Mahrattas, 
and was crushed by the defeats of Assye and 
Argaom.— Utterly overthrown by Lake’s vic- 
tory of Laswaree.— Made treaty of Anjen- 
gaom with the Company, ceding large terri- 
tories. Aided Lord Hastings, in 1817, 
against the Pindarees.—Died, without male 
issue, in 1827. 


_ Succeeded by his widow, Tara Bye, the Maha Ranee, who 
ruled through ministers.—The soldiers mutinied.—The British 
came to the rescue.—The country in a very bad state——Lord 
Ellenborough determined to interfere.—A hard fight took place. 
—The Mahrattas were defeated, and Gwalior captured, 1844.— 
Treaty made.—The country ari under British protection. 
° (Adopted.) 
. 4, Ali Jah Jyaji Sindia. 

(The present Maharajah).—Succeeded on attaining his majority 
in 1853.—Has ruled very well under the protection and super- 
vision of the English Government.—His unflinching loyalty to 
the English during the mutiny was of the greatest value to them. 
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(xiii.) Genealogical Table 


OF THE 


HOUSE OF BHONSLAY, AT NAGPORE. 


Parsoji Bhonslay. 
Rose to distinction under the 
Mahratta Rajah, Sahoo, who allowed 
him to farm the revenues of Berar. 


| 
1. Roghoji Bhonslay. 

Succeeded his cousin as farmer of 
the revenues of Berar.—Invaded 
Bengal, and was permitted by the 
Peshwa Balaji Wiswanath to levy 
“chout”’ in Bengal and Behar.— 
He died 1755.—He assumed the 

title of “ Rajah.” 


2. Janaji Bhonslay. 
(1755—1772.) 

Ruled well and with 
afirmhand.—Died 1772, 
leaving no issue.—He 
adopted his nephew, 
Roghoji, making his 
Ranee and his brother, 
Sabaji, regents. 


| 

Madaji Bhonslay. 

Was disappointed at 
being excluded from all 
contro] ondanaji’s death; 
and, after many quarrels 
with his brother, killed 
him in an open fight, and 
assumed the regency.— 
Died 1788. 


Sabaji Bhonslay. 

Made regent for his 
nephew, Roghoji.— 
Quarrelled with Madaji, 
and was killed by him. 


3. Roghoji Bhonslay. 
(1772—1816.) 

Came into actual power on his 
father’s death, in 1788. —- Joined 
Sindia in the war against the Eng- 
lish, in 1803.—Surrendered Cut- 
tack when defeated in 1804. 


A: son, incapable of governing, 
and cruelly strangled by Appa 
Sahib who seized the throne.— 
No issue. 


4. Appa Sahib. 
(1816—1826.) 

Murdered the crown prince, and 
seized the throne.—Attacked the 
English, 1817.— Defeated. — Par- 
doned.—Again he was about to at- 
tack them, when he was discovered 
and thrown into prison.—He es- 
caped, and fled, but was never again 
heard of till he died at Jodhpore 
in 1840. 


When Apps Sahib fled, the Governor-General directed that 
the only remaining relation, by the mother’s side, to Roghoji 
Bhonslay should be installed. He was formally nominated 
“ Rajah” in 1826, and remained governing, under British 
protection, till 1853, when he died. The Government then 


assumed authority. 


(xiv.) Genealogical Table 


OF THE 


HOUSE OF THE “GWICKWAR” OF GUZERAT. 


Pilaji Gwickwar. 


Nephew to Danaji Gwickwar, whom he succeeded as 
second in command of the Mahratta armies.— Made him- 
self chief of large territories in Guzerat.—The Peshwa, 
in 1721, made him commander-in-chief of the armies.— 


Died, 1732. 


| 
1. Damaji Gwickwar. 


(1732—1768.) 


Considerably extended his father’s lands.—Threw off his 
allegiance to the Peshwa. 


| 
3. Govind Rao. 2, shyaji. 


(1792 —1800.) (1768—1792.) 
Supplanted by his bro- | Was recognised 
ther Siyaji, who was re- by the Peshwa, 
cognised by the Peshwa. though a weak and 
~—Succeeded on his death irresolute prince.— 
in 1792.— Was unsucces- His brother Futteh 


ful in his struggle for the 
throne, owing tothe sup- 
port which Raghoba and 
the other Mahrattas gave 
to Futteh Singh. — His 
minister was Rawaji.—No 
issue. 
| 


4, Anand Rao. 
(1800—1819.) 

His minister was the same Rawaji whom his 
uncle had employed.—Mulhar Rao, a relative 
of Govind Rao’s wife, made a rebellion, which 
was suppressed by the aid of the English. 
—Baroda was seized by his Arab mercenaries, 
and himself thrown into prison.—Rescued. 
—Made a subsidiary alliance with England. 
—Died, 1819. | 


Siyaji. 
(e195) 
Ran much into debt, and part of his terri 
Ss 
tory was annexed by Bombay to secure pay- 
ment of the, subsidy.—In 1838 strong remon- 
strances were made by the Resident, whose 
demands were complied with by the Gwickwar. 
——He abolished ‘“suttee,” and raised the 
‘* Guzerat Irregular Horse” for the Company’s 
service. 


Singh was made 
regent.—Died na- 
turally, 1792.—No 
issue. 


| 
Futteh Singh. 

Recognised by the 
Peshwa as regent for 
Siyaji.— (He bribed the 
Peshwa heavily for this 
purpose.)— Wastheactual 
ruler of Guzerat till 1792, 
being supported by Ra- 
ghoba, the Mahrattas, and 
the English. 


Kanaji. 

Usurped the govern- 
ment, but was ejected by 
Rawaji.—He was always 
troublesome, and at last 
was taken to Bombay as a 
state prisoner.—No issue. 


20 


(xv.) Genealogical Cable 


HOUSE OF SHAHJI AT TANJORE (1649—1799). 


Maloji Bosla. 
An officer of Malik Amber of Ahmednuggur.—Founder 
of the Mahratta dynasty of Poonah. 


1, Shahji. 
Married Jadu Rao, daughter of a Mogul officer of rank.— 
Obtained the land of Tanjore as a jagir. 


Sevaji. 2. Vencaji. 
The first sovereign of | Obtained possession of the country on his 
the Mahrattas. father’s death, in 1678.— The decay of the 
Mogul Empire made ee an independent 
Raj. 


4. 


Sahuji. 5. Pretab Singh. 
Turned out by his brother, Pretab Singh, Wrested the kingdom 

on the ground of imbecility—He applied in from his brother, and ruled 
1749 to the English for aid, which was granted. it with a firm hand.— 
—The Fort of Devicottah, on the Coleroon, was Died, 1767. 
stormed, and given to the Company.—Pretab 

, Singh bought off Sahuji with an annuity of 
Rs. 50,000. 





6, Tuljajt 7. Amir Singh. 
Succeeded his father in 1767.—In 1769 was ‘Disputed the right of 
attacked by the Nabob of the Carnatic on the Serfaji to succeed, in 1786; 
ground of some imaginary tribute due— and was placed on the 
The English aided the Nabob.—Tanjore was throne.—He governed ill, 
taken, and the Rajah expelled.—In 1776 re- and the English deposed 
instated by Lord Pigott.—Died, 1786. him in 1798. 


(Adopted Son.) 
8. Serfaji. 

Amir Singh disputed the crown, and obtained 
it; but reigning badly was deposed, and Serfaji 
placed on the throne in 1798.—-In 1799 he gave 
up the country to the English, receiving in re- 

turn a regular annuity.—Thus ended the inde- 
pendence of the Raj. 


(xvi.) Genealogical Gable 
OF THE NABOB-VIZIERS OF OUDE. 


aadat Ali Khan. 
 Nabob of Oude.” 


A Persian adventurer of ancient family who came to India, 
and attained high office under the emperors, being made Nabob 
of Oude.—One of his daughters married 

Sufder J ung. 
** Nabob of Oude.” 

Who succeeded him in the Nabobship of Oude, and, in 1747, 
was made vizier to the emperor Mahommed Shah (then on 
the throne).—He died, 1756, and his son succeeded. 


1. Suja-u-dowlah. 
(“ Nabob- Vizier,” 1756—1775.) 

Succeeded in making himself actually independent about 
the year 1760, and declared himself so after the battle of 
Panipat, in 1761.—Fought against the English and was de- 
feated at Buxar.—Shah Alum made him vizier.—The title 
was thenceforth “ Nabob- Vizier.’—Received Corah and Alla- 
habad, in 1773, from the English.—Died, 1775. 


2. Asoff-u-dowla. 
(“* Nabob- Vizier,” 
1775—1797.) 

Completely dependent 
on the English for, pro- 
tection, Mr. Bristow 
being Resident. — His 
treasury being empty, 
he seized the money in 
the seraglio of the 
Begums.—The affair was 
taken up by Warren 
Hastings, and formed 
part of the charge 
against the latter.—He 
made several subsidiary 
treaties with the Com- 


pany. 


(Reputed Son.) 
Vizier Ali. 
-Tried to gain the 
throne, but was ousted 
by the Company, and 
Saadat Ali installed. 


i 
5. Nazir-u-din Hyder. 
“* King of Oude,” 
1827—1837. 
Entirely. dependent on the 
English.— He reigned well. 
Died without issue, 1837. 


3. Saadat Ali. 
( Nabob- Vizier,” 
1797—1814.) 
Asoff-u-dowla died 
without issue, and a re- 
puted son, Vizier Ali, 
tried to gain the throne. 
—The English upheld 
Saadat’s claim, and in 
1798 raised the subsidy 
to 76 lacs.——He ceded 
large districts in 1801 
to the Company. 


4, Ghazir-u-din 
Hyder. 
(“ King of Oude,” 
1814-1827.) 

The Company gave 
him the Terai. — He 
proclaimed himself, for- 
mally, independent King 
of Oudein 1819, withthe 
consent of Lord Hast- 
ings. — Assisted in the 
Burmese War. 


6. Mohammed Ali 
Shah. 


(‘* King of Oude,” 
1837—1842.) 
Succeeded his nephew. 
—Made a treaty with 
the English ceding new 
districts, promising to 


rule well, and confessin 
his dependence.—R 
very badly. 


Abunzaffer Maslah-u-din, or 
Wajid Ali. 


(cs Kine of Oude,” 
1842—1856.) 
Made a few reforms under the diree- 
— tion of the English, but reigned always 
ill.—Oude was annexed by the English 


Government in 1856. 
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APPENDIX II. 


GEOGRAPHICAL INDEX TO THE PLACES 
MENTIONED IN THE TEXT. 


(N.B.—For any further information required, consult Thornton’s 
“Gazetteer of India.”) 


Abbreviatiorts :—Pres, for Presidency. N. W. P. for North Western 
Provinces. L. P. for Lower Provinces of Bengal. 


(The names within brackets show the method of spelling adopted by Mr. 
Thornton, where a difference ewists.) } 


A. 


AFGHANISTAN.—The central portion of the country lying between 
Persia and the river Indus. 

AGra.—Capital city of the district of the same name, N. W. P.; 
lat. 27° 10’, lon. 78° 5’.2 

AHMEDABAD.—Chief city of the district of the same name, 
Bombay Pres. ; lat. 23° 0’, lon. 72° 36’. 

AHMEDNUGGUR.—Chief city of the district of the same name, 
Bombay Pres. ; lat. 27° 44’, lon. 78° 88’. 

Asyir —Chief town of the district of the same name, N. W. P.; 
lat. 26° 39,’ lon. 74° 43’. [.Ajmere.] 

Axust.—A fortified town in the ancient kingdom of Ferghana (q. v.) 

Auiwat.—On the Sutlej river; lat. 80° 57’, lon. 75° 36’. 


‘ Throughout this Index the latitude is always north and the longitude 
east, unless specially distinguished. 
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ALLAHABAD.—Chief city of the district of the same name, 
N. W. P.; lat. 25° 26,’ lon. 81° 53’. 

ALLicHuUR.—Chief town of the district of the same name, 
N. W. P.; lat. 27° 56’, lon. 78° 8’. [Allygurh.] 

Atmora.—Chief town of the district of Kumaon, N. W. P.; 
lat. 29° 35’, lon. 79° 42’. 

Aror.—An ancient city in Sinde, now in ruins; lat. 27° 40’, 
lon. 69° 2’. 

AmBALLA.—Chief town of the district of the same name, Bengal 
Pres. ; lat. 80° 24’, lon. 76° 49’. [Umbaila.] 

AmBoyna.—An island in the Eastern Archipelago; lat. (south) 
3° 35! lon. 128°. 

Amnitsur.—A town in the Punjaub; lat. 31° 40’, lon. 74° 45’. 

AnpRa.—An ancient kingdom in the Deckan, having for its 
capital city Warangal (q. v.) [Amritsir.] 

ANHALWARA.—An ancient city in Guzerat, once the capital of 
that kingdom, now called Pattan; lat. 23° 46’, lon. 72° 3’. 

ANJENGAOM.—In the dominions of the Nizam ; “lat. 21° 40,’ 
lon. 77° 51’. [Anjengaum.] 

Arnacan.—Chief city of the province of the same name, east of 
the Bay of Bengal; lat. 20° 42', lon. 93° 24’. [Arracan.” 

Arcot.—Grives its name to a district of the Madras Pres ; lat. 
12° 54’, lon. 79° 24’. 

ArGaom.—In the Nizam’s dominions; lat. 21° 2’, lon. 77° 2’. 
[Argaum.] 

ARIKERA.—In Mysore; lat. 12° 0’, lon. 77° 49’. 

AsHcaANDRA.—An ancient city in Sinde, on the river Indus (site 
unknown.) 

Assam.—A province on the north-east frontier of Bengal. 

AssincHUR.—A hill-fort, north-east. of the Bombay Pres.; lat. 
21° 6’, lon. 76° 26’. [Asseergurh.] 

AssyE.—In the dominions of the Nizam; lat. 20° 18’, lon 
75° 55’. [Assaye.] 

AstracHan.—A district of Russia, on the north-west shore of the 
Caspian Sea. | 

Arrock.—Lat. 33° 54’, lon. 72° 20’. 

AUBANGABAD.—In the dominions of the Nizam; lat. 19° ml’, 
lon. 75° 21’. [Aurungabad.] 

ae as city of the Burmese Empire; lat. 21° 52’, lon. 
96° 


ie ee town of the district of the same name ; lat. 
96° 0’, lon. 83° 14’. 
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B. 


BapaksHAN.—A tract of Central Asia, on the western frontier of 
the Chinese Empire, bounded by Bokara, Pamer, Kunduz, 
and Little Thibet. 

Baepab.—On the River Tigris; lat. 44° 25’, lon. 33° 45’, 

Baeiana.—A fortress on the frontier of Guzerat, towards Ujein. 

Baxar.—On the River Indus, in Sinde; lat. 27° 39’, lon. 68° 
50’. [Bukkur.] 

Ba.tacuat.—A tract of land in the Madras Pres., comprising the 
present districts of Cuddapah, Kurnoul, and Bellary. 

BaLLAPoRE.—JIn the dominions of the Nizam; lat. 17° 18’, lon. 
78° 33’. [Balapore. } 

Bamian.—In Hindu Cush; lat. 34° 50’, lon. 67° 45’. 

Bancoorau.—Chief town of the district of the same name, 
Bengal Pres. ; lat. 23° 14’, lon. 87° 6’. 

Banpa NeErra,—The principal of the Molucca spice islands; 
about lat. (south) 4° 20’, lon. 180° 0’. 

BanGaLore.—In Mysore; lat. 12° 58’, lon. 77° 38’. 

BankiBazar.—A village on the Hooghley, near Calcutta, opposite 
Chandanagore. 

Baraset.—Near Calcutta; lat. 22° 43’, lon. 88° 23’. 

BargintLy.—Chief town of the district of the same name, 
N. W. P.; lat. 28° 28’, lon. 79° 28’. 

Barocy.—(See Broach.) 

Baropa.—Capital city of the state of Guzerat; lat. 22° 16’, 
lon. 73° 14’, 

BarrackporE.—Near Calcutta; lat. 22° 46’, lon, 88° 26’. 

BassEin.—An island belonging to the North Concan, Bombay 
Pres. ; the chief town is in lat. 19° 20’, lon. 72° 52’. 

Baravia.—Capital city of the island of Java; lat. (south) 6° 3’, 
lon. 106° 50’. 

Batinpa.—A town in the Sikh State of Patialah; lat. 30° 10’, 
lon. 75° 0’. 

Beper.—Anciently the capital of one of the Bahmani kingdoms 
of the Deckan; lat. 17° 58’, lon. 77° 36’. 

Brxares,—On the Ganges; lat. 25° 17’, lon. 88° 4’, N. W. P. 

Brepnore.—In Mysore; lat, 13° 50’, lon. 75° 6". 

Beriary.—The chief town of the district of the same name, 
Madras Pres.; lat. 15° 8’, lon. 76° 59’. 
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BELOOCHISTAN.—The southern portion of the ger | lying 
between Persia and the River Indus. 

Brrar.—A province lying south of the Sutpura mountains its 
chief town is Elichpore (q. v.) 

BEROZEPORE.—A smal] fort near Fyzabad (q. v.), N. W. Pp, 

Buatia.—A tract between Bhawulpore and Bikanir, formerly 
inhabited by the Rajput tribe of the Bhatties, whence the 
name, N.W.P. [Bhuttiana, Bhutneer.] 

BHAWULPORE.—A native state south of the Punjaub; lat, 29° 
24’, lon, 71° 47’. 

Buoonpi.—A Rajput State, site of the capital city; lat. 25° 26’, 
lon. 75° 48’, [Boondee.] 

BuoraL.—A - native state in Malwa, site of the capital city; lat. 
23° 14’, lon. 77° 33’. 

BuurtroreE.—On the Jumna, chief town of the Jaut State of the 
same name; lat. 27° 12’, lon. 77° 33’. 

Brana.—In the territory of Bhurtpore; lat. 26° 57’, lon. 77° 20’. 

Bipzecuur.—N,. W. P.; lat. 24° 84’, lon. 83° 9’. [Bidjey 
Gurh.] 

ByyaPore.—One of the ancient Bahmani kingdoms; the capital 
city is now in ruins; lat. 16° 50’, lon. 75° 48’. [ Beeja- 
pore. | 

Bixanir.—A Rajput State, bounded by Bhatia, Hurrianah, Jodh- 
pore, and Jesulmir. [Beekaneer.] 

Brrnoor.—On the Ganges; lat. 26° 87’, lon. 80° 20°. 

Boxuara.—Capital city of the territory of the same name in 
Central Asia; lat. 39° 45’, lon. 64° 30’. 

Bouan Pass.—In Beloochistan, on the route between Shikarpore, 
in Sinde, and Candahar in Afghanistan; lat. 29° 56’, lon. 
67° 6’. 

Bootwat.—On the frontier of Nepaul; lat. 277° 37’, lon. 88° 34’, 
[ Betaul.] 

Bosrau, (Bussorah, or Basra).—On the Tigris River, at the head 
of the Persian Gulf; lat. 30° 36’, lon. 47° 40’, 

BranManaBaD.—An ancient city of Sinde, near Tattah, a few 
ruins alone remain. 

Broacu.—Chief town of the district of the same name, Bombay 
Pres, ; lat. 21° 42’, lon. 73° 2’. 

Bupayun.—In Rohilcund, a town and district of the same name ; 
lat. 28° 2’, lon. 79° 11’. [Budaon.} 

BunpreLousp.—A tract of country bounded by Gwalior, the River 
‘Jumna, Rewah, and Saugur. 
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Burpwan.—Chief town of the district of the same name, Bengal 
Pres.; lat. 28° 12’, lon. 87° 56’. 

Buruamporie.—Bengal L. P,; lat. 24° 5’, lon. 88° 17’. 

BusHaiz.—In Persia: lat. 28° 40’, lon. 51° 18’. 

Buxar.—On the Ganges; lat, 25° 32’, lon, 84° 3’. 


C. 


Casut.—The chief city and country of Afghanistan ; lat. 34° 28’. 
lon. 68° 50’. 

Cacuar.—A province of the Bengal Pres.; bounded by Assam, 
Tipperah, Manipore, and Silhet. 

Caaecar.—River in Sirhind, rising about lat. 30° 52’, lon. 77° 7’, 
in Patialah,N. W.P. [Guggur.] 

Caswa.—In the N. W. P.; lat. 25° 12’, lon. 82° 46’. 
{Kuchuhwa.] 

Canian.—Anciently the chief city of the Concans, Bombay Pres. ; 
lat. 19° 14’, lon. 73° 12’. [Callianee.] 

Cattcut.—In Malabar, Madras Pres.; lat. 11° 5’, lon. 75° 50’. 

Catinca.— Ancient name for a tract of country along the east 
coast of India, south of Orissa. 

CALINJAR.—Hill fort in Bundelcund; lat. 25° 0’, lon. 80° 32’, 
[Kalleenjur.] 

CaLPEE.—A town near Gwalior; lat. 26° 7’, lon. 79° 48’. 

Canara.—A district in the Madras Pres., divided into North and 
South Canara; bounded by Goa, Mysore, Coorg, and the 
Indian Ocean. 

CanpaHaR.—A large city in Afghanistan; lat. 37° 30’, lon. 
66° 50’. 

CanpDEIsH.—Territory in Bombay Pres., formerly an independent 
kingdom, comprising the country between Burhampore and 
Nassik. 

Canovs.—One of the wealthiest of the ancient Hindu kingdoms, 
Capital city of the same name; lat. 27° 3’, lon.79° 69’. [Kunnoj.] 

CanicaL.—French settlement in Tanjore, Madras Pres. ; lat. 10° 

e 58’, lon. 79° 53’, [Karical.] 

Cannata,—One of the ancient divisions of Southern India; pro- 
bably including the countries where the Tamil language is 
spoken. (See page 8 of this work, note.) 

CarnaL.—Near Lahore, N. W. P.; lat. 29° 41’, lon. 77° 87. 
[ Kurnal.] 
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CasHMmirn.—The dominions of Gholab Singh, north of the Pun- 
jaub; the chief city being Sirinagar (q. v.) 'Cashmere.] 
CawNnpoRE.—N. W. P., chief city of the district of the same 
name; lat, 26° 29’, lon. 80° 25’. 

Cuampanirz.—aA hill-fort in Guzerat; lat. 22° 80’, lon. 78° 30’. 
[Champaneer.' 

Cuanpa.—On the river Warda, on the north-east boundary of the 
Nizam’s dominions ; lat. 19° 57’, lon. 79° 23’. [Chandah.] 

CHANDANAGORE.—A town on the Hooghley, close to Calcutta. 

CHanpore.—lIn the district of Ahmednuggur, Bombay Pres. ; 
lat. 20° 20’, Jon. 74° 14’, 

Cuaneama.—In South Arcot, Madras Pres.; lat. 12° 19’ lon. 
78° 51’. Near the town is a pass over the Ghauts. 

CuarmaL.— Near Hyderabad ; lat. 17° 20’, lon. 78° 29’. 

Cuatrra.—Near Ramghur, Bengal Pres. ; lat. 23° 39’, lon, 85° 
36’. [Chattur.] 

Cuera.—An ancient Deckan kingdom, including Travancore- 
Coimbatore, and part of Malabar. 

CHILLIANWALLAH.—A._ village in the Punjaub, near the river 
Jhelum; lat. 82° 40’, lon. 73° 39’. 

CHINsURAH.—A town on the Hooghley, near Calcutta. 

CuitorE.—In the territory of Oodipore, Mewar; lat. 24° 52’, 
lon. 74° 41’. [Chattor.] 

Cuittaconc.—A province of the Bengal Pres., bounded by 
Aracan, the Bay of Bengal, and the Yumadoon mountains ; 
the capital city Islamabad or Chittagong, is in lat. 22° 20’, 
lon. 91° 54’. 

CHota.—An ancient kingdom of the Deckan, having for its 
capital Congeveram (q. v.) 

Cuota Naeporr.—Near Ramghur, Bengal Pres.; lat. 28°, 
lon. 84°. 

Cuourak.—A fortified town on the Ganges ; lat. 25° 5’, lon. 88° 0’. 

CuvuTrernutty.—A small village on the Hooghley, near Calcutta. 

CicacoLe.—In Ganjam, Madras Pres. ; lat. 18° 18’, lon. 88° 58’. 
[Chicacole. | 

Crncazs (The).—A tract of country in Madras Pres., along the © 
eastern coast of India, including the districts of Guntoor, 
Masulipatam, Rajahmundri, Vizagapatam, and Ganjam. 

‘ocnIN.--A native state in Madras Pres., western coast; lat. 
9° 58’, lon. 76° 18. 
‘OIMBATORE.—A town and district in Madras Pres. ; lat. 11° 0’, 

jon. 77° 1. 
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CoLaPorE.—Chief town of the district of the same name Bom- 
bay Pres.; lat. 16° 42’, lon. 74° 18’. [Kolapoor.] 

Cotar.—In Mysore ; lat. 19° 8’, lon. 78° 10’. 

Cotatoor.—In the district of Tinnevelly, Madras Pres.; lat. 
9° 1’, lon. 78° 15’. [Kollatoor.] 

Comortn (Cape).—The southernmost point of India, in the native 
state of Travancore; lat. 8° 5’, lon. 77° 37’. 

Concans (The).—A tract of land in Bombay Pres., between the 

- Indian Ocean and the Ghauts, along the coast, bounded by 

Goa and Damaum. 

ConGEvERAM.—In the district of Chingleput, Madras Pres. ; 
Jat. 12° 50,’ lon. 79° 46’. [Conjeveram. ] 

Coorc.—A district formerly independent, now absorbed in 
Madras Pres., bounded by Mysore, Malabar, and Canara. 

Corau.—Near Futtehpore, N. W. P.; lat. 25° 48’, lon. 80° 35’. 
[ Korah.] ° 

CoRoMANDEL Coast.—Name given to the eastern coast of India, 
as far north as Masulipatam—southwards to Point Calimere. 

CupDDALORE.—In South Arcot, Madras Pres.; lat. 11° 48’, lon. 
79° 50’. 

CuppapaH.——~A town and district in Madras Pres.; lat. 14° 28’, 

_ lon. 78° 52’. 

CuLBARGA.—lIn the Nizam’s dominions; lat. 17° 19’, lon. 76° 51’. 
[Koolburga. | 

Cutrack.—Province in Bengal Pres.; site of the chief town; 
lat. 20° 28’, lon. 85° 55’. 

Cutwa.—Near Burdwan, Bengal Pres. ; lat. 23° 38’, lon. 88° 10’. 


D. 


Dacca.—A town and district in the Presidency of Bengal ; lat. 
28° 48’, lon 90° 25’. 
Dapur.—In Beloochistan: lat. 29° 30’, lon. 66° 40’. 
Davin (Fort. St.).—A fort ten miles south of Pondicherry, be- 
longing to the French. 
Decxan (The).—The name given to the whole of the south of 
* India within the Ghauts and south of the Vindhya moun- 
tains. Its proper boundaries are the Kistna and Nerbudda 
rivers. 
Dexe.— In the territory of Bhurtpore ; lat. 27° 29’, lon. 77° 23’. 
Detar.—Lat. 28° 39’, lon. 77° 18’. 
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Deoarr1.—See Doulatabad, of which it was the ancient name. 

Devicotran.—At the mouth of the river Coleroon; lat. 11° 22’, 
lon. 79° 52’. {Devikotta.] 

DzwaL.—An ancient sea-port town in Sinde, supposed to have 
been somewhere near Kurrachee. 

Dearwar.—A town and collectorate in the Bombay Pres. ; lat. 
13° 28’, lon. 75° 4’. 

Duera Grazie Kuan.—A city on the Indus; lat. 80° 4’, lon. 
70° 54’. [Dera Ghazee Khan.} 

Dinpiagut.—In the district of Madura, Madras Pres.; lat. 10° 
22’, lon. 78° 3’. 

Dizak.—In Central Asia, near Samarcand; lat. 40° 29’, lon. 
67° 40’. 

DsaceatHat.—One of the four Khanates into which the empire 
of Chengiz Khan was divided after his death. 

DonaBew.—In Pegu, on the river Irawaddi; lat. 17° 10’, lon. 
95° 27’. 

Dooas.—The name given to the tract of country between a river 
and its tributary. The principal Dooab is that between the 
rivers Jumna and Ganges. 

Doocavr.—In the territory of Bhoondi, Rajputana; lat. 25° 40’, | 
lon. 75° 52’. [Deogaree.| 

DovuiataBaD.—In the territory of the Nizam; lat. 19° BY’, 
lon. 75° 18’. [Dowlutabad.] 


K. 


Exicupore.—In the territory of the Nizam ; lat. 21° 10’, lon. 
77° 36’. [kllichpoor.] 


F. 


FrreHana.—In Kokan Tartary (Central Asia), on the river 
Sir or Jaxartes. 

FEROZEPORE.—On the Sutlej river, in Sirhind; lat. 80° 55’, 
lon. 75° 85’. [Ferozpore.] 

FrrozesHaH.—Near the Sutlej river; lat. 830° 52’, lon. 74° 60’. 

FurnuckaBaD.—A town and district, N. W. P.; lat. 27° 24’, 
lon. 79° 40’. 

Forrencsur.—Military station three miles ‘from Furruckabad, 

* ON. W.P.; lat. 27° 22’, lon, 79°41". [Futtygurh.] 
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FourreHpore.—Chief town of the district of the same name; 
N. W. P., lat. 25° 57’, lon. 80° 54’. 
FyzaBaD.—In Oude; lat. 26° 47’, lon. 82° 10’. 


G. 


Gaze (Port pz).—South of Ceylon; lat. 6° 4’, lon. 80° 9. 

GaRRAKOTAH.—Near Saugur; lat. 23° 47’, lon. 79° 12’. [Gara- 
kota. | 

GawiteHur.—In the territory of the Nizam; lat. 21° 20’, lon. 
TTP 28, 

GHAZIPORE.—On the River Ganges, chief town of the district of 
the same name ; lat. 25° 32’, lon. 83° 39’. [Ghazeepore.] 

GHazni.—In Afghanistan, south of Cabul; lat. 83° 36’, lon. 
73° 19’, 

GHERIAH.—In the Southern Concan, Bombay Pres. ; lat. 16° 32’ 
lon, 73° 22’. 

Guor.—A large tract in Afghanistan, between Cabul and 
Bokhara. ~ 

Goa.—Capital of the Portuguese settlement on the western coast; 
lat. 15° 30’, lon. 74° 0’. 

Gopavery River.—A large river of the Deckan, rising in lat. 
19° 58’, lon. 73° 80, and falling into the Bay of Bengal, 
forming a large Delta at its mouth. 

Goera River.—A tributary of the Ganges, into which it falls in 

_ lat. 25° 46’, lon. 84° 40’. [Ghogra.]. 

GoHup.—In Sindia’s territory of Gwalior; lat. 26° 25’, lon. 

78° 26’. 

GoLconpa.—In the territory of the Nizam; lat. 17° 22’. 
lon. 78° 29’. 

Goosrat.—In the Punjaub; lat. 82°36’, lon. 74° 8’. [Gujerat.] 

Goomtr River.— Rising in lat. 28° 35’, lon, 80° 10'— —falling into 
the Ganges, lat. 25° 29’, lon. 83° 15’. 

GoruckPpore.—Chief town of the district of the same name, 
oN. W. P.; lat. 26°. 42’, lon 88° 28". 

Govinpporz.—In the Punjaub; lat 81° 44’, lon. 75° 398’. 
{ Govindpoor. | 

Guntoor.—Chief town of the district of the same name, Madras 
Pres.; lat. 16° 80’, lon. 80° 30’. 

GuntToorn Crrcar.—One of the five Circars (q, V.). 

Al 
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Gurumoonpa.—In the district of Cuddapah, Madras Pres. ; lat. 
13° 46’, lon 78° 38’. [Goorum Conda]. 
GuzeRat.—Province of the Gwickwar; capital city, Baroda, 


q. Vv.) 
Gwaxtorn.—Chief town of Sindia’s territory of the same name; 
lat. 26° 18’, lon. 78° 15’. 


H. 


Hatia.—A town in Sinde; lat. 25° 39’, Ion. 68° 24’. 

HasrrnaPuramM.—An ancient royal city north of Delhi, now only 
a, small village; lat, 29° 10’, lon. 78° 3’. [Hustinassore.] 

Hatras.—Near Allighur, N. W. P.; lat. 27° 36’, lon. 78° 9’. 

HazarirpaGu,—Chief town of the district of the same name ; lat. 
24° 0’, lon. 85° 24’. [Hazareebagh.] 

Herat.—A large city in Afghanistan, on the confines of Persia ; 
lat. 34° 55’, lon. 68° 5’. 

Hinpv OCvusH.—A mountainous district forming the northern 
boundary of Afghanistan. 

Hinpustan.—The name given to the portion of the continent 
of India north of the Vindhya mountains; bounded by the 
Punjaub, the Himalayas, and the Bay of Bengal. 

HoocH.ry.—A river in Bengal, formed by the junction of two 
branches of the Ganges, joining in lat. 23° 25’, lon. 88° 22’, 
and flowing into the bay of Bengal. Calcutta is situated on 
this river. } 

Huipwaniz.—A village in the district of Kumaon, N. W. P.; 
lat. 29° 17’, lon. 79° 25’. 

Hypasrzs Rrver.—Also called the Jhelum, (q. v.) 

HyprnaBaD.—Capital city of the Nizam, in the Deckan; lat. 
17° 22’, lon. 78° 32’. 

HypraspaD.—In Sinde. Formerly the capital city, but now of 
less importance ; lat. 25° 22’, lon. 68° 28’, 


I. 


IyporE.—Capital city of the Mahratta state of Holkar; lat. 
Q2° 42’, lon. 75° 50’. 
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Inpus River.—The great river which divides India from Afghan- 
istan, Cabul, and Beloochistan, flowing into the Indian 
Ocean. 

Irak.—A large tract on each side of the mountains of Lorestan. 
That to the north is called Persian Irak. That to the 
south, Arabian Irak, 

Tran.—One of the four great divisions of the Empire of Chengiz 
Khan after his death. 

Trawappi River.—The great river of Burmah; rising about lat. 
28° 5’, lon. 97° 58’, and falling into the Bay of Bengal in 
lat. 15° 50’, lon. 94° 26. 


J. 


JALLENDUR.—In the Punjaub; lat. 31° 21’, lon. 75° 31. 
{Julindur. | 

JELLALABAD.—Near Shahjehanpore, N. W. P.; lat. 27° 46, lon. 
79° 50’.. [Jelalabad}. 

JESSORE,— Near Calcutta, Bengal Pres,; lat. 23° 10’, lon. 
89° 10’. 

JESULMIR.—Chief town of the Rajput state of the same name ; 
lat. 26° 56’, lon. 70° 58’. [Jessulmere.] 

JEYPoRE.—Chief town of the Rajput state of the same name; 
lat. 26° 56’, lon 75° 55’. [Jeypoor.] ~ 

JHANSI.—Chief town of the native state of the same name; Iat. 
25° 58’, lon. 78° 38’. 

JHELUM RiveEr.—The most western of the rivers of the Punjaub; 
rising in Cashmir, in lat 34° 8’, lon. 75° 48’, and falling 
into the Chenaub in lat. 31° 10’, lon. 72° 9’. 

Jingi.— In South Arcot, Madras Pres.; lat, 12° 16’, lon. 79° 27’. 
[Gingee.] 

JODHPORE (or Marwar).—The most extensive of the Rajput 
states. The capital city of the same name lies in lat. 26° 19’. 
lon. 73° 8’. [Joudpore.] 

JosoRE.——A principality in the Malayan straits to which the 
island of Singapore appertained. 

JounPoRE.—Chief town of the district of the same name, N. W.P.; 
lat. 25° 44’, lon, 82° 44’. 

JuacEsnauTH.—lIn the district of Cuttack, Bengal Pres.; lat. 
19° 49’, lon. 85° 53’. [Juggurnauth.| 
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Jummoo.—In the north of the Punjaub ; lat. 28° 44’, lon. 74° 54’. 


[Jamoo.] 
Jomna River.—Rises in lat. 31° 0’, lon. 78° 82’, and joins the 
Ganges at Allahabad. 


Jun.—A small territory in Sinde, S.E. of Hydrabad, now extinct. 


K, 


Kaxunea {or Nalapani)—In Nepaul; lat. 30° 20’, lon. 78° 8’, 
[Kalunga. | 

KaprtcHak.—One of the four divisions of the empire of Changiz 
Khan after his death. 

Karaxk.—An island in the Persian Gulf; lat, 29° 20’, lon. 50° 30’. 

Kazan.—In European Russia; lat. 55° 40’, lon. 49 26’. 

Krcu.— Near Samarcand (Central Asia): lat. 40° 48’, lon. 
67° 15’. 

KEMMENDINE.—In Pegu, four miles from Rangoon; lat. 16° 44’, 
lon. 96° 16’. 

Kzrrata.—Ancient kingdom of the Deckan, including Malabar 
and Canara. 

Kaganrism (also called Khiva)—A large tract south of the Sea of 
Aral (Central Asia), having its capital city, Urgenj, in lat. 
42° 15’, lon. 60° 14’, not far from the mouth of the Oxus. 

Kuarmanpu.—Chief city in Nepaul; lat. 27° 42’, lon. 85° 18’. 
[ Khatmandoo. | 

KHELAT (or Khelat-i-Ghilji).—In Afghanistan, lat. 32° 40’, lon. 
67° 25’. 

Kuexiat.—Between Sinde and Afghanistan; lat. 29° 0’, lon. 
65° 50’. 

KoonEH.— Between Calpee and Gwalior; lat. 25° 69’, lon. 
79° 13% 

KnoosHaB.—In Persia, between Bushair and Burasjoon; lat, 
28° 44’, lon. 57°, 20’. 

Kuorassan.—In Persia, a large tract of country between Herat 
and: Teheran. © 

Kuyser Pass.—The principal pass between Afghanistan and 
Hindustan ; lat. 38° 58’, lon. 71° 80’. 

Kistna River (or Krishna)—A river of the Deckan, rising in 

- Jat. 18° 1’, lon. 78° 41’; falling into the Bay of Bengal in 
lat. 15° 45’, lon. 80° 53’. 
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aaa Si 40 miles S. of Peshawur; lat. 33° 32’, lon. 

27’. 

Koricaom.—A village near Poonah, Bombay Pres; lat. 18° 39’, 
lon. 74° 8’. [Corygaum.] 

Kotau.—Chief town of the Rajput state of the same name; lat. 
25° 10’, lon. 75° 62’. 

Kurpia.—Near Ahmednuggur, Bombay Pres.; lat. 18° 40’, 
lon. 75° 34’. [Kurdlah.1 

Kurnovur..—In Madras Pres., chief town of the district of the 
same name; lat. 15° 50’, lon. 78° 5’. [Kurnool.] 

aca aa principal seaport of Sinde ; lat. 24° 51’, lon. 

2. 
Kussvor.—lIn the Punjaub ; lat. 81° 9’, lon. 74° 27’. 


L. 


Lacumuan.—aA valley in the mountains of Afghanistan, between 
Ghazni and the Khyber Pass. 

LaHorRE—in the Punjaub; lat. 31° 36’, lon. 74° 21’, 

Lasuxark Hits (The).—Close to Gwalior, (q. v.) 

Laswarer.—A village 128 miles S. of Delhi; lat. 27° 33’, lon. 
76° 59’. [Laswari.] 

Loop1anauH.—Chief town of the district of the same name, in the 
Cis-Sutlej territories ; lat. 30° 55’, lon. 75° 54’. [Loodtana. | 

Lucxnow.—Capital city of the Kingdom of Oude; lat. 20° 52, 
lon. 81° 0’, 


M. 


Macao.—At the mouth of the Pe-kiang River, near Canton, 
China; lat. 22° 10’, lon. 118° 80’. 

Mapura.—Chief town of the district of the same name; lat. 
9° 55’, lon 78° 10’. 

Maeapa.—An ancient kingdom of Hindostan, of which‘no trace 
now remains. . 

MaHARAJPORE.—In Gwalior, or the possessions of Sindia; lat. 
26° 29’, lon. 78° 5’. [Maharajpoor.] 

Manawan.—lIn the district of Mattra; lat. 27° 25, lon. 77° 49’. 
[Muhabun.] 
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Mane.—A French settlement in Malabar; lat. 11°42’, lon. 75° 36’. 

Matabpar.—District of Madras Pres., from which: the south- 
western coast of India derives its name of ‘‘ The Malabar 
Coast.” The principal towns sre Mangalore, Telicherry, 
Calicut, Cochin, and Trivandrum. 

Matavetty.—In Mysore; lat. 12° 23’, lon, 77° 7’. 

Maticaom.—In Candeish, Bombay Pres.; lat. 20° $2’, lon. 
74° 30’, [Dfulligawm | - 

Matria.—In the ‘Peninsular of Kattywar, Guzerat; lat. 28° 4’, 

lon. 70° 46’. 

Matown.—In Nepaul; lat 31° 12’, lon. 76° 52’. 

Martwa.—A tract in Central India, one of the ancient kingdoms 
of Hindostan, bounded by the Aravalli and Vindhya moun- 
tains by Bundelcund, and the valley of the Ganges. 

ManpvcHowri.—A large division of Asia, in the north of the 
Chinese Empire. 

Manpvu.—In Malwa, now in ruins; lat. 22° 20’, lon. 72° 27’. 


[Mandoo.| 

MancGAaLorE.—In South Canara, Madras Pres.; lat. 12° 52’, lon. 
74° 54°, 

Maneatwar.—Near Cawnpore, N. W. P.; lat. 26° 38; lon. 
80° 28’, 


Manrporz.—A native state adjoining the dominions of Burmah. 
The chief town of the same name is in lat. 24° 49’, lon. 
94° 1’. [Muneepoor]. 

Marraspan.—In Pegu ; lat. 16° 3’, lon. 97° 40’, 

Marwar.—(See Jodhpore.) 

Masuiipatam.—At the mouth of the River Kistna; Jat. 16° 10’, 
lon. 81° 13’. Also the name of a district, Madras Pres. 
Marrra.—One of the ancient Hindu kingdoms. The chief 
town of the same name is in lat. 27° 80’, lon. 77° 45’. 

[ Mutira.] 

Mrcca.—In Arabia Felix ; lat. 21° 45’, lon. 40° 0’. 

Mepi1na.—In Arabia Felix ; lat. 25° 4’, lon. 89° 45’. 

MEEaNGunJ.—A town in Oude; lat. 260 48’, lon. 80° 33/. 
[ Meeahguny.| 

Mgrangz.—In Kattywar, Guzerat ; lat. 21° 50’, Jon. 69° 81’, | 

Mererpore.——In Sinde ; lat. 24° 41’, lon. 68° 20’. [Meerpore]. 

Mexevr.—Chief town of the district of the same nanre, N. W. P.; . 
lat. 28° 59’, lon. 77° 45’. 

Menrprore.—Near Indore, in the possessions of Holkar; lat, 
23° 80’, lon. 75° 40’. [Mehedpear.] | 
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Merpan.—Near Peshawur, north of the Punjaub; lat. 84° 22’, 
lon. 78° 48’. 

Mrry.—In Central Asia; Jat. 48° 8’, lon. 62° 10’, 

Mewar.—A tract S.E. of the Aravalli Mountains, one of the 
ancient Rajput sovereignties, the principal town being 
Oodipore (q. v.) [Meywar.] , 

Mewart.—aA district of Guzerat. 

Muaz.—Bombay Pres. ; lat. 18° 6’, lon. 73° 80’. 

Mipnapore.—Chief town of the district of the same name, 
N. W. P.; lat. 22° 24’, lon. 87° 33’. 

MonamreH.—Persia. At the junction of the Karoon River with 
the Shatt-el-Arab mouth of the Euphrates; lat. 30° 41’, 
lon. 48° 35’. 

Moneuir.—Chief town of the district of the same name, Bengal 
Pres. ; lat. 25° 19’, lon. 86° 30’. [Monghyr,. 

MoneoLta.—The name given to the north-west territories and 
frontier of the Chinese Empire, 

Mooprer.—(Cis-Sutlej States); lat. 30° 48’, lon. 74° 55’. 

MoorsHEDABAD.—Chief town of the district of the same name, 
Bengal Pres. ; lat. 24° 12’, lon. 88° 17’. 

MorapaBaD.—Chief town of the district of the same name in 
Rohilcund, N. W. P.; lat 28° 49’, lon. 78° 50’. 

Mockwanpore.—In Nepaul ; lat. 27° 22’, lon. 85° 11’. 

Mutran.—A city of the Punjaub; lat 30° 12’, lon. 71° 30’. 

Muny.—Near Etawah, N. W. P.; lat. 26° 55’, lon. 79° 19’. 
[Munjh.] 

Mouscat.—In Oman, Eastern Arabia; lat. 23° 80’, lon. 58° 42’. 

MynpooriE.—Chief town of the district of the same name, 
N. W. P.; lat. 27° 14’, lon. 79° 4’. 

Mysorz.—Native state of the Deckan. The city of the same 
name is in lat. 12° 18’, lon. 76° 42’. 


N. 


Nagarcot.—An ancient temple N.W. of Lahore, on a spur of the 
Himalayas. 

Nacorz.—In Tanjore, Madras Pres.; lat. 10° 49’, lon: 79° 54’. 

NacrorE.—Chief city of Berar, the territory of the Bhonslay 
family; Jat. 21° 10’, lon. 79° 10’. 

NaJurcHur.—A town near Delhi; lat. 28° 38’, lon. 77° 2, 
[Najafgarh.] 
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Necapatam.—In Tanjore, Madras Pres.;° lat. 10° 46’, lon. 

79° 54’, | 

Nevavu.—A kingdom of Northern India, bounded by the Hima- 
layas, Sikim, Purneah, Goruckpore, and Kumaon. 

Nersuppa River.—aA large river rising near Ramghur, ia lat. 
22° 39’, lon. 81° 49’; falling into the Gulf of Cambay, in 
lat. 21° 35’, lon. 72° 35’. 

NovsHERA.—In the Pnnjaub; lat. 34° 8’, lon. 73° 8’. 


O, 


OMERKOTE.—In Sinde; lat. 25° 22’, lon. 69° 47’, [Omercote,] 

OnorE.—In North Canara, Madras Pres.; lat. 14° 17’, lon. 
74° 30’. [Honahwar.] 

Oop1porE.—Chief city of the Rajput state of Newar; lat. 24°37’, 
lon. 78° 49’. [Oodeypore]. 

OopwaxuLtA.—In Bhawulpore, Bengal Pres.; lat. 24° 58’, lon. 

87° 53’. [Oondwa Nullah}. 

Oonao.—In Oude, near Cawnpore; lat. 26° 33’, lon. 80° 83. 
(Unao.} 

Ornissa.—An extensive tract, comprising Cuttack and Midna- 
pore, bounded by Palamow, Ramgurh, Midnapore, Berar, 
the ceded districts of the Nerbudda, and the Bay of Bengal. 
(See Cuttack.) 

Ovpr.—A native state in the north, bounded by Nepaul, Goruck- 
pore, Jounpore, the Dooab, and Shahjehanpore; its capital 
city is Lucknow. (q..-v.) 

Oxus Rrver.—The great river of Central Asia, rising in lat. 
35° 40’, lon. 71° 36’; falling into the sea of Aral in lat. 
43° 15’, lon. 68° 56’. 


E. 


Patamow.—Chief town of the district of the same name, Bengal 
Pres. ; lat. 28° 50’; lon. 84° 1’. 
PateHavt.—iIn Malabar, Madras Pres.; Jat. 10° 45’, lon. 76° 43’. 
PasxopaLa.—Ancient kingdom of Hindostan, supposed to have 
‘egomprised part of Oude and the lower Dooab. 
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PANDERPORE.—between Poonah and Sattara, Bombay Pres.; lat. 
17° 40’, lon. 75° 24. [Punderpoor.] 

Paxpya.—An ancient kingdom of the Deckan, having its capital 
at Madura (q. v.). It included Madura and Tinnevelly. 
Panrpat.—Chief town of the district of the same name, near 

Delhi, N. W. P.; lat. 29° 23’, lon. 77° 2’. [Paneeput.] 

PatiaLaH.—A native state in Sirhind, in the Cis-Sutlej states. 
Its chief town, of the same name, being in lat. 80° 20’, lon. 
76° 25’. [Putteeala.] 

Patna.—A large city on the Ganges, Bengal Pres. ; lat. 25° 35’, 
lon. 85° 15’, 

Pattiati1.—Near Futtehghur; lat. 27° 41’, lon. 79° 4’. [Put- 
teealee. | 

Peev.—In Burmah; a province on the Irawaddi River. The 
city of Pegu is in lat. 17° 40’, lon 96° 17’. 

PresHawour.—A large city in the extreme north-west, near the 
Khyber Pass; lat. 34° 0’, lon. 71° 38’. 

Prass¥.—On the Hooghley, near Calcutta; lat. 23° 46’, lon. 
88° 15’. 

PritHana.—Mentioned by the Greek author of Periplus as being 
a@ sea-port town of importance. Supposed by Elphinstone to 
be the ancient city of Paitan, on the Godavery River. 

PoLuiLoRE.—A village 40 miles north of Madras, near Pulicat ; 
lat. 18° -£5’, lon. 80° 20’. 

PonpicHerry.—F rench settlement south of Madras; lat. 11° 56’. 
lon. 79° 54’. 

Poonan.—Capital city of the Mahratta state; lat. 18° 31’, lon. 
73° 53’. [Poona.] 

PoorvnDER.—Near Poonah; lat. 18° 16’, lon. 74° 2’. [Poo- 
rundhur.| 

Porto Novo.—In South Arcot, Madras Pres. ; lat. 11° 31’, lon. 
79° 49’. 

Prome (or Pri).—A city in Pegu; lat. 18° 47’, lon. 95° 3’. 

Punicat.—In the district of Chingleput, Madras Pres. ; lat. 
13° 25’, lon. 80° 22’. 

PounsauB.—The name given to the tract of country in the north- 

« west, including the countries between the Indus and Sutle) 
Rivers, bounded on the north by Cashmir. 

Purnean.—Chief town of the district of the same name, Bengal 

Pres. : lat. 25° 46’, lon. 87° 30’. 
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Q. 


Quepau.—A native state on the Malay Peninsula; the chief 
town of the same name is in lat. 6° 0’, lon. 100° 30’. 

Qvetran.—A town in Sewestan, in the south of Afghanistan ; 
lat 80° 41’, lon. 66° 46’. 


“BR. 


Ratsin.—In Malwa, near Bhopal; lat. 28° 22’, lon. 77° 56’. 
[ Raiseen.] 

Rasaumunpry.—On the delta of the Godavery River; lat. 17° 0°, 
lon. 81° 50’. 

RasmMaHa.—A town in Bengal, on the hills; lat. 25° 1’, lon. 
87° 50’. 

RamMenur.—A district in the N. W. P., taking its name from a 
town in lat. 22° 49’, lon. 81° 1’. [Ramgurh.] 

Ramnveeur.—In the Punjaub, on the Chenaub River; lat. 
32° 20’, lon. 73° 50’, [Ramneghur.] 

Rampura.—In Rajputana ; lat, 25° 58’, lon. 76°14’, [Rampoora.] 

RangEecuny—Near Bancoora, Bengal Pres., lat. 23° 385’, lon. 
87° 10’. [Raneegunge.] 

Rayeoon.—A town in Pegu, on the Irawaddi River; lat. 16° 46’, 
lon. 96° 17’. 

Ratesur.—In Saugur, N. W. P.; lat. 28° 47’, lon. 78° 29’. 

Ravzg, (River).—One of the five rivers of the Punjaub, rising 

“an lat. 82° 26’, lon. 77° 0’, falling into the Chenaub in lat. 
30° 36’, lon. 71° 50’. 

Rintampore.—A little fortress in the Rajput State of Jeypore; 
lat. 25° 56’, lon. 76° 26’. { Rintunbore.] 

RoxiLouxp.—A tract of country formerly the state of the 
Rohillas; including Moradabad, Bareilly, Budayun, and 
Shabjehanpore. s 

Rontas.—A fort in the Punjaub, on the River Jhelum; lat. 
32° 59’, lon. 78° 38’. 

Runerore.—Chief town of the district of the same name, 
Bengal Pres. ; lat. 25° 40’, lon. 89° 16’. 
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8. 


SaDULAPORE.—In the Punjaub, near Rungpore; lat, 25° 22’, 
lon. 89° 29’. [Sadoolapoor.] 
SacorE.—In the territory of Indore; lat. 22° 80’, lon 75° 40’. 
{ Sagor.] 
SaLByE.—In Gwalior; lat. 25° 50’, lon. 78° 16’. 
SaLseETTE.—An island near Bombay, about twenty miles north of 
that city. 
SaAMAGHAR.—T wenty miles from Agra, N. W. P.; lat. 27° 15’, 
Jon. 78° 7’. 
SaMARCAND.—In Central Asia; lat. 39° 45’, lon. 66° 46.’ 
SamBaL.—In Cashmir; lat. 34° 11’, lon. 74° 47’. [Sambul.] 
SaNGAMNEIR.—Near Ahmednuggur, Bombay Pres.; lat. 19° 35’, 
lon. 74° 14’, [Sungumneir.] 
Sarpura Movuntatxs.—The range dividing the valley of the 
Taptee from that of the Nerbudda, [Satpoora.] 
Satrara.—A city fifty miles from Poonah, Bombay Pres.; lat. 
17° 45’, lon. 74° 4’. 
Savaur.—Chief town of the district of the same name; lat. 
23° 50’, lon. 78° 49’. [Saugor.] 
SavanorE.—Near Dharwar, Bombay Pres.; lat. 14° 55’, lon. 
75° 19’. [Savanoor.] 
Scuinas.—A small seaport in the Persian Gulf. 
SEALKoTE.—In Punjaub, on the Chenaub River; lat. 32° 29’, 
lat. 74° 33’. 
SrHwan.—In Sinde; lat. 26° 24’, lon. 67° 55’. 
SELIMGHUR.—A fort on the Ganges, opposite Delhi; lat. 28° 40’, 
lon, 77° 19’, 
SERINGAPATAM.— Capital city of the territory of ‘Mysore; lat. 
12° 25’, lon. 76° 45’. 
SEersooty River.—In Sirhind, rising in lat. 30° 30’, lon. 77° 29’, 
falling into the Caggar River in lat. 29° 52’, lon. 76° 10’, 
[ Soorsutty. ] 
SEVERNDROOG.—Sece Suwandroog. 
Ssansenanrore.—A large town in the N. W. P.; lat. 27° 52’, 
‘lon. 79° 58’. 
SHanpurt.—An island off the coast of Aracan; lat. 20° 41’, 
Ion. 92° 20’. 
Sram.—A kingdom to the north of the Malay Peninsula, bounded 
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by Pegu, Malay, Lao, and Cambodia; the capital city of the 
same name is in lat. 12° 14’, lon. 100° 44’ 

Sixri.—A town in the N. W. P.; lat. 28° 17’, lon. 77° 21’. 

SrtLue2e1.—A province of Bengal, bounded by Cachar and Tipperah ; 
the chief town of the same name is in lat. 24° 54’, lon. 
91° 50’. 

Srmra.—On the Himalayas; Iat 31° 6’, lon. 77° 14” 

Sinpz.—A tract of country about the southern portion of the 

~ ‘River Indus, having for its capital city Hydrabad (q. v.) 

Sivearorr.—In the Straits of Malacca, at the southern extremity 
of the Malay Peninsula: lat. 1° 16’, lon 108° 53’. 

Srprr River.—A river of Malwa, rising in the Vindhya Moun- 
tains, lat. 22° 37’, lon. 76° 12’; and falling into the Chum- 
bul in lat. 28° 54’, lon. 75° 29’. [Seepra.] 

SiruinpD.—A_ division of thea north of India south of the Pun- 
jaub; the town of the same name is in lat. 30° 38’, lon. 
76° 29’. 

SrrinaGar.—Capital city of Cashmir; lat. 34° 5’, lon 74° 57’. 

Sistan.—An extensive district in the south-western frontier of 
Afghanistan, bordering on the dominions of Persia. 

SiTABALDI Hiirs.—Some hills on the outskirts of the town of 
Nagpore; lat. 21° 10’, lon 79° 9’. 

SiraporE.—In Oude, 50 miles from Lucknow; lat. 27° 35’, lon. 
80° 44.’ !Setapoor.] 

Sopraon.—A village on the left bank of the Sutlej River; lat. 
31° 8’, lon. 74° 54’. 

Sotiman Movntains.—A lofty range, forming the western 
boundary of British India, running due north and south, 
from lat. 83° 50’ to lat. 29°. [Suliman.] 

Sotmeuor.—In North Arcot, Madras Pres.; lat. 13° 4’, lon. 
79° 29’. > (Sholanghur.] 

SomnatH.—An ancient town in Sinde, in the province of Katty- 
war; lat. 20° 55’, lon. 70° 23’. [Somnath Pattan.] 

Supusain.—Near Multan; lat. 80° 12’, lon. 71° 26’. 

Suxkour.—In Sinde, on the Indus; lat. 27° 40’, lon. 68° 54’. 

SuLTANPORE.—In Oude, on the River Goomti; lat. 26° 16’, lon. 
82° 8’. [Sultanpoor.] 

Surat.—At the mouth of the River Tapti; lat. 21° 10’, lon. 
72° 52’. 

SctTies (River.)—The most easterly of the rivers of the Punjaub, 
rising in lat. 30° 8’, lon. 81° 58’, and falling into the River 
Beeas in lat. 31° 11’, lon. 75° 4’, 
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Suwanprooe (or Severndroog.)—A fort on an island near Bom- 
bay; lat. 17° 50’, lon. 73° 8’. [Soowurndroog. | 

Syz (Rrver.)—In Oude, rising in Jat. 27° 10’, lon. 80° 82’, and 
falling into the Goomti below Jounpore. [Saee.] 


T. 


TacaRa.—An ancient seaport town, mentioned by the Greek 
author of ‘“ Periplus;” probably on the Godavery River. 
TatxetR.—In Candeish, 60 miles north-east of Maligaom; lat. 
21° 15’, lon. 75° 6’. [Thalneir ] 

TaNnEsAR.—lIn Sirhind, 23 miles from Carnal; lat. 29° 58’, lon. 
76° 54’. [Thunnesir. | 

TanJoRE.—A native state (recently annexed) in the Madras Pres., 
its chief town being lat. 10° 47’, lon. 79° 12’. 

Tatran.—In Sinde, on the Indus; lat. 24° 44’, lon. 68° 0’, 
[Tatia.] 

TEHERAN.—The capital city of Persia; lat. 36° 0’, lon. 51° 40’. 

TELLICHERRY.—On the Malabar coast, Madras Pres.; lat. 
11° 45’, lon. 74° 33’. 

TENASSERIM.—A province on the eastern shore of the Bay of 
Bengal, between lat. 10° 48’ and lat. 18° 25’. 

Trrat.—The name given to the strip of forest-country lying at the 
base of the Himalaya mountains. 

Trezeen.—In Afghanistan, near Jellalabad; lat. 27° 33’, lon. 
79° 31. 

TINNEVELLY.—In Madras Pres. ; lat. 8° 44’, lon. 77° 45’. 

Toxx.—In Rajputana, a small native staté; lat. 26° 10’, lon. 
75° 56’. 

TRAVANCORE.—A native state in the south of India; the town of 
Travancore is in lat. 8° 14’, lon. 77° 19’. 

TRIcHINOPOLY.—In the Madras Pres.; lat. 10° 50’, lon. 78° 46’. 

TRINCOMALEE.—In Ceylon, a Dutch settlement; lat. 8° 33’, lon. 
81° 30’. 


U. 
Usern.—In Gwalior, one of the sacred cities of India, and 


anciently an independent kingdom; lat. 23° 10’, lon. 
75° 47’. [Oojein.] 
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V. 


Vettore.—In North Arcot, Madras Pres.; lat. 12° 55’, lon. 
79° 11’. 
VizaGAPpatamM.—Chief town of the district of the same name, 

Madras Pres.; lat. 17° 41’, lon. 88° 21’. 


W. 


WanDEwasH.—In North Arcot, Madras Pres.; lat. 12° 80’, lon. 
79° 40’. [Vandivash.] 

WaranGaL.-—In the dominions of the Nizam; the ancient capital 
of Telingana; lat. 17° 58’, lon. 79° 40’. [Warungul.] 
Warpa River.—In the district of Saugur; rising in lat. 21° 44’, 

lon, 78° 25’, falling into the Wein Gunga river in lat. 19° 
87’, lon. 79° 51’. [Wurda.] 
Woreaom.—lIn the Nizam’s dominions; lat. 18° 49’, lon. 75° 50’. 


Y. 


‘Yapava.—An ancient kingdom of the Deckan; site unknown, 
probably in East Telingana. 

‘YANDABo.——A town of Burmah, on the Irawaddi River, 68 miles 
from Ava; lat. 21° 38’, lon. 95° 4’. [Yandaboo.] 

Yeu.—A province of Tenasserim, the chief town of the same 
name being in lat. 15° 15’, lon. 98° 4’. 


Z. 


ZENDECAN (or Dandunaken).—Near Merv, Central Asia; lat. 
37° 0’, lon. 68° 40’. 
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Scripture Portraits and other Miscellanies 
collected from his Published Writings. By 
Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


Uniform with the above. 


VERY RET. FREDERICK IV. FARRAR, DOD, ERS. 
(irchdeacon of Westutnster). 


Words of Truth and Wisdom. Ly Very 
Rev. Frederick W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


Uniform with the above. 
SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D. (Bishop of Winchester). 
Heroes of Hebrew History. Crown 8vo, 
gilt top, 5s. 


Uniform with the above. 
CARDINAL NEIWAIAN., 
Miscellanies from the Oxford Sermons of 
John Henry Newman, D.D. Crown 
8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


hor the Reduced Prices apply to 


of Messrs W. H. Allen & Co.’s Publications, 


CAPTAIN JAMES ABBOTT. 


Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva, Moscow, and St 
Petersburgh during the late Russian invasion at Khiva, with Map 
and Portrait. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 24s. 


Throughout the whole of his journey, his readers are led to take the keenest 
interest in himself, and each individual of his little suite. The most remarkable 
anecdote of this part of his journey is concerning the prosecution of the Jews, for an 
alleged insult to Mohammedanism, not unlike the pretext of Christian persecutors in 
the days of the Crusaders. 

From St Petersburgh, Captain Abbott returned to England, where he gives an 
amusing account of the difficulties, and mental and physical distresses of his Afghan 
follower. The book concludes with the author's return to India, and with notices of 
the fate of some of the individuals in whoin we have been most interested by his 
narrative. ; 

“The work will well repay perusal. The most intrinsically valuable portion is 
perhaps that which relates to the writer's adventures iu Khaurism, and at the Court of 
Khiva; but the present time imparts a peculiar interest to the sketches of Russian 
character and policy.”—London Economist. 


MRS R. KX. VAN ALSTINE. 


Charlotte Corday, and her Life during the French Revolution. A 
Biography. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

‘16 is certainly’ strange that| when history is ransacked for picturesque and 
interesting subjects, no one has yet told in English—for so Miss van Alstine remarks, 
and our own recollection supports her negatively—the romantic story of Charlotte 
Corday. The author has carefully studied her authorities, and taken pains to distin- 
guish fact from fiction, for fiction, it need hardly be said, has mixed itself plentifully 
with the story of Charlotte Corday. Miss van Alstine has been able to add to this 
story several genuine details that greatly heighten its effect.”—Spectator. 


EDWARD L. ANDERSON. 


How to Ride and School a Horse; with a System of Horse 
Gymnastics. Fourth Edition, revised and corrected, crown 8vo, 
2s. Od. 

‘An admirable practical manual of riding.’”—Scotsman. 

‘*The book deserves perusal by all who have dealings with horses.”—Birmingham 
razetle. 

‘Though practice is of course easential, it is equally necessary that the practice 
should be guided by some principle, and the aspirant who adopts the methods ex- 
plained and recommended by Mr Anderson is not likely to regret his choice of an in- 
stractor.”—Morning Post. 


D. T. ANSTED and R. G. LATHAM. 


The Channel Islands. Revised and Edited by E. Toulmin Nicolle. 
Third Edition, profusely illustrated, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


+ A useful and entertaining book. The work is well done, and to those who have not 
even paid @ flying visit to this beautiful group it is calculated to cause « strong desire 
to explore and enjoy its attractions.” —Daily Chronicle. ; 

‘*We are extremely glad to see a new edition of this fascinating work. ... All 
who know the Channe) Islands should read this admirable book; and many who read 
the book will certainly not rest until they know the Channel Islan‘!s.”— Black and White. 


PROFESSOR D. T. ANSTED. 


Water, and Water Supply. Chiefly with reference to the British 
Islands. With Maps, 8vo, 18s. 


Towns and their water-supply is becoming a clamant grievance, 


Any Bookseller ai Home and Abroad. 
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MAJOR J. H. LAWRENCE-ARCHER, Bengal H.P. 


The Orders of Chivalry, from the Original Statutes of the various 
Orders of Knighthood and other Sources of Information. With 3 
Portraits and 63 Plates, beautifully coloured and heightened with 
gold, 4to, coloured, 46. 6s., Plain, £3. 3s. 


“‘ Major Lawrence-Archer has produced a learned and valuable work in his account 
of ‘ (he Orders of Chivalry.’ He explains that the object of the book is to supply a 
succinet account of the chivalric orders in a convenient form. The literary form of 
the work is amply convenient for reference and study. Its muterial form could be 
convenient only to some Knight of the times when armour was worn in the ficld, and 
men were stronger in the arm than they are now. It is a hanisome volume. The 
size of the book is doubtless due to the introduction of a series of engraved plates of 
the badges and crosses of the various orders described. These plates are executed in 
a finished style, and give the work an exceptional value for students of heraldic 
symbolism. The author may be congratulated on the successful issue of a laborious 
and useful task.’’— Scotsman, 14th May 1888. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A., Author of “ The Light of Asia,” &c. 


The Book of Good Counsels, lables from the Sanscrit of the Hito- 
padésa. With Illustrations by Gorden Browne. Autograph and 
Portrait, crown 8vo, antique, gilt top, 5s. 

The Same. Superior Edition, beautifully bound, 7s. 6d. 


‘‘ It is so long since Sir Edwin Arnold’s Indian fables were in print that they may 
practically be regarded as a new book. In themselves they are almost the fathers of 
all fable, for whereas we know of no source whence the ‘ Hitopadésa’ could have 
been borrowed, there are evidences of its inspiration and to spare in Bidpai, in sop, 
and in most of the later fabulists.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Those curious and fascinating stories from the Sanskrit which Sir Edward 
Arnold has retold in ‘The Book of Good Counsels’ vive us the key to the heart of 
modern India, the writer tells us, as well as the splendid record of her ancient gods 
and glories, quaint narratives, as full of ripe wisdom as the songs of Hiawatha, and 
hae a a curious blending of statecraft and wood-magic in them.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 

‘A new edition comes-to hand of this delightful work—a fit companion to ‘ 4sop’s 
Fables’ and the ‘Jungle Book.’ Sir Edwin has done well to republish this record of 
Indian stories and poetical maxims from the Sanskrit. And the illustrations, a speci- 
men of which we give here, what shall we say of them? Simply that they are equal 
to the text. No more pleasant series of ‘Good Counsels’ is it possible to find, and we 
are convinced that it is not an ill counsel—far from it—to advise our readers to forth- 
with get this charming work. They will derive not a little pleasurc, and perchance 
instruction, from a perusal of the story of the jackal, decr, and crow, of the tiger and 
the traveller, of the lion, the jackals, and the bull, of the black snake and golden 
chain, of the frogs, and the old serpent, and of all the other veracious chronicles 
herein set forth.”—Whitchall Review. 


S. BARING-GOULD, ALA., Author of “ Mehalah,” &c. 


In Troubadour Land. A Rainble in Provence and Languedoc, with 
Illustrations by J. E. Rogers. Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“The title of Mr Baring-Gould’s book only indicates one of the many points of 
interest which will attract the intelligent traveller during a tour in Provence and 
Languedoc. Besides troubadours, there are reminiscences of Greek colonisation and 
Roman Empire, of the Middle Ages, and of the Revolution. . . . The illustrations 
which adorn the pages of this very readable volume are decidedly above the average. 
The arm-chair traveller will not easily find a pleasanter compagnon de voyage.”’—SE 
James's Gazette. 

‘A most charming book, brightly written, and profusely illustrated with exquisite 
engravings.” —Glasyow Herald. 

‘**A charming book, full of wit and fancy and information, and worthy of its 
subject.” — Scotsman. 
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STR #. C. BAYLEY. 


The Local Muhammadan Dynasties, Gujarat. Forming a Sequel to 
Sir H. M. Elliott’s ‘* History of the Muhammadan Empire of India,” 
demy 8vo, 2Is. 


WYVKE BAYLISS. 


The Enchanted Island, the Venice of Titian, and other studies in Art, 
with Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ee Bien. imaginative and full of eloquent and frequently highly poetical thought.” 
—Standard. 

‘*A charm which would render it difficult for any one to lay the book aside till the 
la3t page is reached.”—Art Journal. 

‘*A clever lecturer might pick more than one chapter as a good bit for evening 
readings.” —Gruphice. 


The Higher Life in Art. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 


“The style has the grace which comes by culture, and no small share of the 
eloquence hred of earnest conviction. Mr Bayliss writes as a man who, having seen 
much, has also read and thought much on fine art questions. His views aro therefore 
entitled to that respectful attention which the pleasant dress in which he has clothed 
them renders it all the easier to accord.”—Scotsman. 

‘Phe writing is that of a scholar and a gentleman, and though the critical faculty 
ia often evinced in a subtle and discriminating form, all allusions to individuals are 
mide with so much of the kindliness of true good taste, that we are almost conscious 
of a reluctance in disagreeing with the author.”—The Spectator. 

“Mr Wyke Bayliss is at the same time a practical artist and a thoughtful writer. 
The combination is, we regret to say, as rare ag it is desirable. . . He deals ably and 
clearly—notably so in this present book—with questions of the dav of practical and 
immediate importance to artists and to the Art public. . . We prefer to send the 
reader to the volume itself, where he will find room for much reflection.”—The 
Academy. 

‘One of the most hum >rous and valuable of the general articles on Art is Mr Wyke 
Bayliss’ ‘ Story of a Dado.’ ”"—The Standard. 


MISS SOPHIA BEALE. 


The Churches of Paris from Clovis to Charles X., with numerous 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ‘ 


CONTENTS:—Notre Dime; Notre Dame des Champs; Notre Dame de Lorette; 
Notre Dame des Victoires; Geneviéve; Val de Grace; Ste. Chapelle; St Martin; St 
Martin des Champs: Etienne du Mont: Eustache; Germain PAuxerrois; Germain des 
Pres; Gervais; Julien; Jacques; Leu; Taurent; Merci; Nicolas; Paul; Roch; 
Severin; V. de Paul; Madeleine: Elizaheth; Sorbonne; Invalides, 

“An interesting study of the historical, archeological, and legandary associations 
which belong to the principal churches of Paris.’—Times. 

“A comprehensive work, as readable as it is instructive. The literary traatment is 
elaborate, and the illustrations are numerous and attractive,” —Globe. 

‘‘ For the more serious-minded type of visitor who is capable of concerning himself 
in the treasures of art and store of traditions they contain, Miss Beale has prepared 
her book on the Churches of Paris. It is more than an ordinary guide-book, for it 
mingles personal opinion and comment with curious information drawn from the old 
and new authorities on the history and contents of the more ancient and celebrated of 
the Paris churches.”—Scotsman. 

‘“‘A monument of historical research and judicious compilation is The Churches of 
Paris from Clovis to Charles X., by Sophia Beale (Allen and Co.). ‘This valuable 
work, copiously and gracefully illustrated by the author, is destined to serve aga 
complete vade-mecum to those British visitors to the French capital who take a special 
interest in ecclesiastical architecture and in the curious medizval lore connected with 
several of the venerable Parisian fanes that have survived wars and sieges, revolutions 
and spasm3 of urban ‘improvement,’ throughout from six to eight centuries.”— Daily 
Telegraph. 
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MONSEIGNEUR BESSON. Oe ee 


Frederick Francis Xavier de Merode, Minister and Almoner to Pius 
IX, His Life and Works. Translated by Lady Herbert. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘The book is most interesting, not only to Catholics, but to all who care for 
adventurous lives and also to historical inquirers. De Merode’s career as an officer of 
the Belgian army, as a volunteer in Algeria with the French, and afterwards at the 
Papal Court, is described with much spirit by Monscigneur Besson, and Bishop of 
Nimes, who is the author of the original work. The book, which is now translated, 
was written with permission of the present Pope, and is, of course, a work agreeabic 
to the authorities of the Vatican, but at the same time its tone leaves nothing to be 
desired hy those who are members of the communions.”— Atheneum. 


STR GEORGE BIRDWOOD, M.D., K.C.LE., & ce. 


Report on the Old Records of the India Office, with Maps and 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“No one knows better than Sir George Birdwood how to make ‘a bare and short- 
hand’ index of documents attractive. instructive and entertaining, by means of the 
notes and elucidatory comments which he supplies so liberally, and so pleasantly 
withal, from his own inexhaustible stores of information concerning the early relations 
of India with Europe.”—Times. 

“The wonderful story (of the rise of the British Indian Empire) has nover been 
better told... A better piece of work is very rarely met with.”—The A nti-Jacobin, 

‘‘ Offi-ial publications have not as a rule any general interest; but as there are 
‘fagots and fagots’ so there are reports and reports, and Sir George B.rd wood’s Report 
on the Old Records of the India Office is one of the most interesting that could be read.” 
— Journal des Debats, 


HENRY BLACKBURN, Editor of ** Academy Notes.” 


The Art of Illustration. A Popular Treatise on Drawing for the Press. 
Description of the Processes, &c. Second edition. With 95 Illustra- 
tions by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., H. S. Marks, R.A., G. D. 
Leslie, R.A., Sir John Millais, R.A., Walter Crane, R. W. Mac- 
beth, A.R.A., G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., H. Railton, Alfred East, 
Hume Nisbet, and other well-known Artists. 7s. 6d. 


A capital handbook for Students. 

‘** We thoroughly commend his book to all whom it may concern, and chiefly to the 
proprictors of the popular journals and magazines which, for cheapness rather than 
for art's sake, employ any of the numerous processes which are now in vogue.”— 
Atheneum. F 

“Let us conclude with one of the axioms in a fascinating volume: ‘ Be an artist 
first, and an illustrator afterwards.’ ”—Spectator. 

“<The Art of Illustration’ is a brightly written account, by a man who has had 
large experience of the ways in which books and newspapers are iJlustrated nowadays. 
.. . Asacollection of typical illustrations by artists of the day, Mr Blackburn’s book 
is very attractive.”"—The Times. 

‘*Mr Blackburn explains the processes—line, half-tone, and so forth—exemplifying 
each by the drawings of artists more or less skilled in the modern work of illustra- 
tion. They are well chosen as a whole, to show the possibilities of process work in 
trained hands.”— Saturday Review. : 

‘‘Mr Blackburn’s volume should be very welcome to artists, editors, and pub. 
lishers,”—-T'he Artist. 

“A most useful book.”—Studio. 
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£. BONAVTA, M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical Service. 


The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons of India and Ceylon. Demy 
8vo, with oblong Atlas volume of Plates, 2 vols., 30s. 

‘*The amount of labour and research that Dr Bonavia must have expended on these 
volumes would be very difficult to estimate, and it is to be hoped that he will be 
repaid, to some extent at least, by the recognition of his work by those who are 
interested in promoting the internal industries of India.”—Home News. 

Dr Bonavia seems to have so thoroughly exhausted research into the why and 
whefefore of oranges and lemons, that there can be but little left for the most 
enthusiastic admirer of this delicious fruit to find out about it. Plunging into Dr 
Bonavia's pages we are at once astonished at the variety of his subject and the wide 
field there is for research in an everyday topic. Dr Bonavia has given a very full 


appendix, in which may be found a few excellent recipes for confitures made from 
oranges and lemons.” —The Pioneer. 


R. BRAITHWAITE, M.D., F.LS., Se. 
The Sphagnacez, or Peat Mosses of Europe and North America. 
Illustrated with 29 plates, coloured by hand, imp. 8vo, 255s. 
** All muscologists will be delighted to hail the appearance of this im- 
portant work . .. Never before has our native moss-flora been so carefully 


figured and described, and that by an acknowledged authority on the subject.” 
—Sceience Gossip. 


** Mogser, perhaps, receive about as little attention from botanists as any 
class of plants, and considering how admirably mosses lend themselves to the 
collector’s purposes, this is very remarkable. Something may he due to the 
minuteness of the size of many of the species, and something perhaps to the 
difficulties inherent in the systematic treatment of these plants ; but we fancy 
the chief cause of comparative neglect with which they are treated is to be 
sought in the want of a good illustrated English treatise upon them. In the 
work which is new before us, Dr Braithwaite aims at placing the British 
mosses on the same vantage-ground as the more favoured classes of the vege- 
table kingdom ; and judging from the sample lately issued, he will succced in 
his endeavours.’”—Popular Science Review. 

“ 7OM BOWLING.” 
Book of Knots (The). Illustrated by 172 Examples, showing the 
manner of making every Knot, Tie, and Splice. By ‘“‘ Tom 
BOWLING.” Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Edited by JAMES BURRKOIVS., 

Byron Birthday Book. 16mo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

A handsome book, 
B. CARRINGTON, M.D., FURS. 

British Hepatic. Containing Descriptions and Figures of the Native 
Species of Jungermannia, Marchantia, and Anthoccros. With plates 
coloured by hand. Imp. 8vo, Parts 1 to 4, all published per set, 15s. 

S. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Yale College. 

China—The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Govern- 
ment, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and Flistory of the Chinese Empire 
and its Inhabitants. Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations and a 
New Map of the Empire. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 42s. 


“ The work now before us is second to none in thoroughness, comprehensiveness, 
and all the tokens of accuracy of which an ‘outside barbarian’ can take cognisance.” 
—A, P, PEABODY. : 
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SURGEON-MAJOR L. A. WADDELL, MB. 


The Buddhism of Tibet. With its Mystic Cults, Symbolism, and 
Mythology, and in its relation to Indian Buddhism, ‘with over 200 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 600 pp., 31s. 6d. 

SYNOPsI- Of CONTENTS :—Introductory. Historical—Changes in Primi- 
tive Buddhism leading to Lamaism—Ri.e, Development, and Spread of 
Lamaism—The Sects of Lamaism. Doctrinal—Metaphysical Sources of the 
Doctrine—The Doctrine and its Morality—Scriptures and Literature. Mon- 
astic —The Order of Lamas—Daily Life and Routine—Hierarchy and Rein- 
carnate Lamas. Buildings—Monasteries—Temples and Cathedral—Shrines 
(and Relics and Pilgrims). Mythology and Gods—Pantheon and Images— 
Sacred Symbols and Charms. Ritual and Sorcery—Worship and Ritual— 
Astrology and Divination—Sorcery and Necromancy. Festivals and Plays— 
Festivals and Holidays ~—-Mysic Plays and Masquerades and Sacred Plays. 
Popular Lamaism—Domestic and Popular Lamaism. <Appendices—Chrono- 
logical Table —Bibliography—Index. 

.  ‘*By far the most important mass of original materials contributed to this 
recondite study.’ —Zae Times. 

“Dr Waddell deals with the whole subject in a most exhaustive manner, 
and gives a clear insight into the structure, prominent features, and cults of 
the system ; and to disentangle the carly history of Lamaism from the chaotic 
growth of fable which has invested it, most of the chief internal movements 
of Liamaism are now for the first time presented in an intelligible and syste- 
matic form. The work is a valuable addition to the long series that have 
preceded it, and is entiched by numerous illustrations, mostly from originals 
brought from Lhasa, and from photographs by the author, while it is fully 
indexed, and is provided with a chronological table and bibliography.”’— 
Liverpool Cotricr. 

** A book of exceptional interest.”—-Glasgow Herald. 

‘A learned and elaborate work, likely for some time to come to be a 
source of reference to all who seek information about Lamaism. . . . In 
the appendix will be found a chronological table of Tibetan events, and a 
bibliography of the best literature bearing on Lamaism. There is also an 
excellent index, and the numerous illustrations are certainly one of the dis- 
tinctive features of the book.”—Morniny Post. 

“* Cannot fail to arouse the liveliest interest. The author of this excel- 
lently pro.luced, handsomely illustrated volume of nearly six hundred pages 
has evidently spared no pains in prosecuting his studies. . . . The book 
is one of exceptional value, and will attract all those readers who take an 
int rest in the old religions of the far Kast.” —Publisher.’ Circular. 

‘** The author is one of few Europeans who have entered the territory of the Grand 
Lama, and spent several years in studying the actualitics of Lamaism as explained by 
Lamas, A Limaist temple with its fittings was purchased, and the officiating priests 
explained in fuli detail the symbolistn ant the rites as they proceeded. Other temples 
and monasterics were visitei and Lamas employed for copying manuscripts, and 
searchiny for texts bearing upon the author's researches. Enjoying special facilities 
for penetrating the reserve of Tibetan riiual, and obtaining direct from Lhasa and 
Tashi-lhunpo most of the objects anid explanatory material needed, much information 
has been obtained on Lamaist theory and practice which is altogether new.” 

‘* The internal developmen'‘s and movements of Lamaism are now for the first time 
presented in an intelligible and systematic form. Details of the principal rites, mystic 
and other decp-rooted demon worship and dark sorcery, the religious Plays and 
Festivals, are given fully.” 


With numerous illustrations from originals brought from Lhasa, 
. and from photographs by the author. 
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: M. C. COOKE, ALA., LL.D. 


*/* For fuller notices of Dr Cooke’s works see under Scientific, pp. 29, 30. 


The British Fungi: A Plain and Easy Account of. 
Fifth Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Plates of 40 Species. 


With Coloured 


Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould. An Introduction to the Study of 


Microscopic Fungi. 


Illustrated with 269 Coloured Figures by J. E. 


Sowerby. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with Appendix of 


New Species. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Handbook of British Hepaticz#. Containing Descriptions and Figures 
of the Indigenous Species of Marchantia, Jungermannia, Riccia, and 


Anthoceros, illustrated. 


Our Reptiles and Batrachians. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Plain and Easy Account of the 


Lizards, Snakes, Newts, Toads, Frogs, and Tortoises indigenous to 


Great Britain. 


New and Revised Edition. With Original Coloured 


Pictures of every species, and numerous woodcuts, crown 8vo, 


6s. 


F.C. DANVERS. 


Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on the 
Portuguese Records relating to the East Indies, contained in 
the Archivo da Torre de Tombo, and the Public Libraries at Lisbon 


and Evora. 


Royal 8vo, sewed, 6s. net. 


CEV. A.J. DPD. DORSEY, B.D., KCL, P.O.C. 
Portuguese Discoveries, Dapendencies, and Missions in Asia and 


Africa, with Maps. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


” CONTENTS. 


Book IT. 

Introductory. 

The Portuguese in Europe and Asia, 

Portugal and the Portuguese. 

Portuguese Discoveries in the Fifteenth 
Century. 

Portuguese Conquests of India in the 
Sixteenth Century. 

The Portuguese Empire in the Sixteenth 


Century, 
Book IL. 
The Portuguese Missions in Southern 
India. 


Early History of the Church in India. 

First Meeting of the Portuguese with the 
Syrians, 

Pioneers of the Portuzuese Missions. 

‘The Rise of the Jesuits. 

Ths Jesuits in Portugal. 

Sct Francis Xavier's Mission in India. 

Subsequent Missions in the Sixtcenth 
Jentury. 


Book ITE. 


The Subjugation of the Syrian Chureh. 
Noman Claim of Supremacy. 

First Attxmpt, by the Franciscans. 
Secon 1 Attempt, by the Jesuits. 

Tho Struggle against Rome. 


Book LII1.—continued 


The Archbishop of Goa. 
The Synod of Diumper. 
The Triumph of Rome. 


Book IV. 


Snbsequent Missions in Southern India, 
with special] reference to the Syrians. 

Radiation of Mission of Goa, 

The Madura Mission, 

Portuguese Missions in the Carnatic. 

Syrian Christians in the Seventeenth 
Century. 

Ssrian Christians 


in the Eightcenth 
Century. . 


Book V. 


The Portuguese Missions, with special 
referenca to Modern Missionary 
efforts in South India, 

The First Protestant Mission in South 
India. 

English Missions to the Syrians 1806-16 

English Missions and the Syrian 
Christians. 

The Disruption and its Resuits. 

Present State of the Syrian Christians. 

The Revival of the Romish Missions in 
India. 
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C. L. EASTLAKE. 


Notes.on the Principal Pictures in the Royal Gallery at Venice. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


VERY REV. FREDERICK W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. 
(Archdeacon of Westminster). 


Words of Truth and Wisdom, by Very Rev. Frederick W. Farrar, 
D.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, gilt top, §s. 


CONTENTS. 
Christian Statesmanship. The Conquest over Temp- The Monks. 
Legislative Dutics. tation. The Early Franciscans. 
The Use of Gifts and Oppor- Too Late. The Hermits. 
tunities. The Souls of the Departed. The Missionaries. 
The Brotherhood of Man. What Heaven is. The Martyrs. 
Eneryy of Christian Service. No Discharge in the War Seneca. 


Christianity and the Human 


Race. 


Christianity and Individual. 
The Victories of Christianity. 
TheChristian Remedyagainst 


the Frailties of Life. 
Prayer, the Antidote 
Sorrow. 


against Sin. 
The Dead which die in the 
Lord 


rd. 

The Resurrection of the 
ead. 

The Blighted Life. 


Wisdom and Knowledge. 
The Voice of History. 


Seneca and St Paul. 

Gallio and St Paul. 

Roman Society in the days 
of St Paul. ‘ 

Sanskrit. 

Greek and Hebrew. 

Aryan Migrations. 

Words. 


‘* In theological \iews he might be described as standing between the Evangelical 
party and the Broad Church ; but his knowledge, coloured by a poetic temperament, 
his superabundant fertility, and eloquent luxuriance of style, have gained for hima 
unique position in the theological thought of the last twenty years.”—Celebrities of the 

sentury. 


GENERAL GORDON, CB. 


Events in the Taeping Rebellion, being Reprints of MSS. copied by 
General Gordon, C.B., in his own handwriting ; with Monograph, 
Introduction, and Notes, by A. Egmont Hake, Author of ‘‘ The Story 
of Chinese Gordon.” With Portrait and Map, demy 8vo, 18s. 


‘“The publication of this volume completes what may be called the personal 
narrative of General Gordon’s eventful life told ia his own words."—WManchester 
Guardian. 

“There is no douht that a wide circle of readers will like to read the story in the 
very words of the gallant leader of the ‘ Ever Victorious Army.’"—D uly Graphic, 


. A handy book of reference. 


Companion te the Writing Desk; or, How to Address, Begin, and 
End Letters to Titled and Official Personages. Together with a 
Table of Precedence, copious List of Abbreviations, Rules for Com- 
position and Punctuation, Instructions on Preparing for the Press, &c. 


32m0, Is. 
A useful manual which should be in every office. 


BARON CUVIER. 


The Animal Kingdom, with considerable Additions by W. B. Carpenter, 
M.D., F.R.S., and J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. New Edition, Illustrated 
with 500 Engravings on Wood and 36 Coloured Plates, imp. 8vo, 
21s. 
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M. GRIFFITH. 


India’s Princes, short Life Sketches of the Native Rulers of India, 
with 47 full-page Illustrations. Demy 4to, gilt top, 21s. 
The contents are arranged in the following order:—Tus PuNJavB—H.H. The 


—H.H. The Maharaja Holkar of Indore, H.H. The Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior, H.H. 
The Begum of Bhopal. Tae Bombay Prestpsncy—H.H. The Gaikwar of Buroda, H.H. 
The Rao of Catch, H.H. The Raja of Kolhapur, H.H. The Nawab of Juarrghad. If H. 
The Thakore Sahib of Bhavnagar, H.H. The Thakore Sahib of Dhangartra, H H. The 
Thakore Sahib of Morvi, H.H. The Thakore Sahib of Gondal. SOUTHERN INDIA—H.THI, 


The Nizam of Hyderabad, H.H. The Maharaja of Mysore, H.H. The Maharaj. of 
Travancore, &c. 


“A handsome volume, containing a series of photographic portraits and local views 
with accompanying letterpress, giving biographical and political details, carefully com- 
piled and attractively presented.” —Times. 


GEORGE GRESSWELL. 


The Diseases and Disorders of the Ox. Second Edition, demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

** This is perhaps one of the best of the popular books on the subject which has 
been published in recent years,-and demonstrates in a mo3t unmistakable manner 
the great advance that has been made in Bovine and Ovine Pathology since the days 
of Youatt. . . . To medical men who desire to know something of the disorders 


of such an important animal—speaking hygienically—as the Ox, the work can be 
recommended.” —The Lancet. 


~~ 


C. HAMILTON. 


Hedaya or Guide, a Commentary on the Mussuiman Laws. 
Second Edition, with Preface and Index by S. G. Grady, 8vo, 35s. 


The great Law-Book of India, and one of the most important monuments of Mussul- 
man legislation in existencs. 


‘*A work of very high authority in all Moslem countries. It discusses moat of the 
subjects mentioned in the Koran and Sonna.”—MILLs Mohammedanism. 
‘*A valuable work. ”—ALLIBONE. 


JOSEPH HAYDN. 


Book of Dignities, containing lists of the Official Personages of the 
British Empire, Civil, Diplomatic, Heraldic, Judicial, Ecclesiastical, 
Municipal, Naval, and Military, from the Iarliest Periods to the 
Present Time, together with the Sovereigns and Rulers of the World 
from the Foundation of their respective States; the Orders of 
Knighthood of the United Kingdom and India, and numerous other 
lists. Founded on Beatson’s ‘‘ Political Index ” (1806). Remodelled 
and brought down to 1851 by the late Joseph Haydn. Con- 
tinued to the Present Time, with numerous additional lists, 
and an Index to the entire Work, by Horace Ockerby, 
Solicitor of the Supreme Court. Demy 8vo, 25s. 


ee oa most complete official directory in existence, containing about 1,300 different 
lists.” —Times. 

‘«The value of such a book can hardly be overrated.”—Saturday Review. 

‘A perfect monument of patient labour and research, and invaluable for many 
purposes of reference.” —Truth. 

“‘This valuable work has cost its editor, Mr Horace Ockerby, a great deal of labour, 
and does infinite credit to his research and industry .”— World. ; 


Any Bookseller at Home and Abroad. 





12 Great Reductions in this Catalogue 


Rev. H. R. HAWES, M.A., Author of “ Music and Morals.” 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, Physician and Operator, a Memoir, compiled 
and edited from Private Papers and Personal Reminiscences. New 
Edition, with Portrait and copy of Autograph Letter from the Queen, 
crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CONTENTS, 
Family Tree. Private Practice. The Respite. 
Surrouna tye? Leisure Hours. The Last Voyage. 
Boyhoode * The Emperor Last Glimpses. 
A Vocation. The German Doctors. The End. 
The Throat Hospital. The Book. 


‘© Mr Haweis writes not only fearlessly, but with remarkable freshness and vigour. 
He is occasionally eloquent, and even pathetic. In all that he says we perccive a 
transparent honesty and singleness of purpose.” —Saturday Review. 

‘“A deeply interesting book, and one which challenges in a most striking and fear- 
less manner the stern verdict which Sir Morell's own profession so generally passed 
upon his conduct before and after the death of his illustrious patient the Emperor. . . 
The volume is full of absolutely interesting details, many among them now.”—JDatly 
Telegrap. 


HOWARD HENSMAN, Special Correspondent of the ‘* Pioneer” 
(Allahabad) and the “‘ Daily News” (London). 


The Afghan War, 1879-80. Being a complete Narrative of the Capture 
of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the March 
to Candahar, and the defeat of Ayub Khan. With Maps, demy 8vo, 
21s. 


‘‘Sir Frederick Roberts says of the letters here published in a collected form that 
‘nothing could be more accurate or graphic,’ As to accuracy no one can be & more 
competent judge than Sir Frederick, and his testimony stamps the bok before us as 
constituting especially trustworthy material for history. Of much that be relates Mr 
Hensman was an eye-witness; of the rest he was informed by eye-witnesses immedi- 
ately after the occurrence of the events recorded. There could, therefore, bs little doubt 
as to the facts mentioned, Credibility might be concurrent with incorrect deductions, 
but we are assured by Sir Frederick Roberts that Mr Hensman’s accuracy is complete 
in all respects. Mr Henasm1n enjoyei singular advantages during the first part of the 
war, for he was the only special correspondent who accompanied the force which 
marched out of Ali Kheyl in September 1879, One of the most interesting portions of 
the book is that which describes the march of Sir Frederick Roberts from Cahul to 
Candahar. The description of the Maiwand disaster is given with combined clearness, 
simplicity, and power, and will be read with the utmost interest, Indeed, the book is 
in every respect interesting and well written, and reflects the greatest credit on the 
author,”—-Athenceum. 


SIR JOHN F. W. HERSCHEL, Bart., K.H., &c., Member of 
the Institute of France, &c. 


Popular Lectures on Scientific Subjects. New Edition, crown 8vo, 
6s. 


‘‘ We are reminded of the rapid prozres3 made by science within the last quarter of 
a century by the publication of anew edition of Sir John Herschel’s Popular Lectures 
on Scientifi: Subjects. In 1861, spectrum analysis, as applied to the heavenly bodies, 
was referred to as a possibility ; now it is not only an accomplished fact, but the 
analysis of the gases contained in the sun has led to the discovery of one of them, 
helium, upon the earth. Some of the lectures, such as that on light, are practically 
popular treatises on the particular subject to which they refer, and can be read with 
advantage even by advanced students.”—The Westminster Review. 
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REV. 7. P. HUGHES. 


Dictionary of Islam. Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, Rites, 
Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theological 
Terms of the Muhammadan Religion. With numerous I!lustrations, 
royal 8vo, £2. 2s. 


‘* Such a work as this has long been needed, and it would be hard to find any one 
better qualified to prepare it than Mr Hughes. His ‘Notes on Muhammadanisw,’ of 
which two editions have appeared, have proved decidedly useful to students of [slam, 
erpecially in India, and his long familiarity with the tenets and customs of Moslems 
has placed him in the best possible position for deciding what is necessary and what 
superfiuous in a * Dictionary of Islam.’ His usual method is to begin an article with 
the text in the Koran relating to the subject, then to add the traditions bearing upon i’, 
and to conclude with the comments of the Mohammedan scholiasts and the criticisms 
of Western scholara. Such a method, while involving an infinity of labour, produces 
the best results in point of accuracy and comprehensiveness, The difficult task of 
compiling a dictionary of so vast a +rubject as Islam, with iis many sects, its saints, 
khalifs, ascetics, and dervishes, its festivals, ritual, and sacred places, the dress, 
manners, and customs of its professors, its commentators, technical terms, science of 
tradition and interpretation, its superstitions, magic, and astrology, its theoretical 
doctrines and actual practices, has been accomplished with singular success; and the 
dictionary will have its place among the standard works of reference in every library 
that professes to take account of the religion which governs the lives of forty millions 
of the Queen’s subjects. The articles on ‘Marriage,’ ‘ Women,’ ‘ Wives,’ ‘ Slavery,’ 
‘ Tradition,’ ‘Sufi,’ ‘Muhammad,’ ‘ Da’wah’ or Incantation, ‘ Burial,’ and ‘God,’ ure 
especially admirable. Two articles deserve special notice, One is an elaborate account 
of Arabic ‘ Writing’ by Dr Steingass, which contains a vast quantity of useful matter, 
and is well illustrated by woodcuts of the chief varieties of Arabic script. The other 
article to which we refer with special emphasis is Mr F. Pincott on ‘Sikhism,’ There 
is something on nearly every page of the dictionary that will interest and instruct the 
students of Eastern religion, manners, and customs.”—Athenceum, 


Dictionary of Muhamimadan Theology. 


Notes on Muhammadanism, by Rev. T. P. Hughes. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. ; 


“ Altogether an admirable little book. It combines two excellent qualities, abun- 
dance of facts and lack of theories, . . . On every one of the numerous heads (over 
fifty) into which the book is divided, Mr Hughes furnishes a large amount of very 
valuable information, whicb it would be exceedingly difficult to collect from even a 
large library of works on the subject. The book might well be called a‘ Dictionary of 
Muhammadan Theology,’ for we know of no English work which combines a methodical 
arrangement (and consequently facility of reference) with fulness of information in so 
high a degree as the little volume before us.”—The Academy. 

‘Tt contains multum in parvo, and is about the best outlines of the tenets of the 
Muslim faith which we have seen, If has, moreover, the rare merit of being accurate; 
and, although it contains a few passages which we would gladly see expunged, it can- 
not fail to be useful to all Government employés who have to deal with Muhammaduns; 
whilst to missionaries it will be invaluable,”—7Z'he Times of India. 

“It is manifest throughout the work that we have before us the opinions of one 
thoroughly conversant with the subject, and who is uttering no random notionr, , . . 
We strongly recommend ‘Notes on Muhammadanism.’ Our clergy especially. even 
though they are not missionaries, and have no intention of labouring amongst Muham- 
madans, or consorting with them, ought to have at least as much knowledge of the 
system as can be most readily acquired, with a very little careful study, from this use- 
ful treatise,”—The Record, 


SIR W. HUNTER. 


Bengal MS. Records. A Selected List of Letters in the Board of 
Revenue, Calcutta, 1782-1807, with an Historical Dissertation and 
Analytical Index. 4 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 


Statistical Account of Bengal. 20 vols., demy 8vo, £6. 
Any Bookseller at Home and Abroad. 





14 Great Reductions in this Catalogue 


J. HUNTER, late Hon. Sec. of the British Bee-keepers’ Association. 


A Manual of Bee-keeping. Containing Practical Information for 
Rational and Profitable Methods of Bee Management. Full Instruc- 
tions on Stimulative Feeding, Livgurianising and Queen-raising, with 
descriptions of the American Comb Foundation, Sectional Supers, and 
the best Hives and Apiarian Appliances on all Systems. Fourth 
Edition, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“We are indebted to Mr J. Hunter, Honorary Secretary of the British Bee-keepers’ 
Association. His Manual of Bee-keeping, just published, is full to the very brim of 
choice and practical hints fully up to the most advanced stages of Apiarian Science, 
and its perusal has afforded us so much pleasure that we have drawn somewhat largely 
from it for the benefit of our readers.”—~Dee-keepers' Magazine (New York). 

‘‘ itis profuscly illustrated with engravings, which are almost always inserted for 
their utility. . . . There is an old saying that ‘easy writing is hard reading,’ but we 
will not say thus much of Mr Hunter's book, which, taken as a whole, is perhaps the 
most generally useful of any now published in this country.”—The Field, 


‘MAJOR LEIGH HUNT, Madras Army, and ALEX. S. KENNY, 
M.R.C.S.£., 4.K.C., Senior Demonstrator of Anatomy at King’s 
College, London. 


On Duty under a Tropical Sun. Being some Practical Suggestions 
for the Maintenance of Health and Bodily Comfort, and the Treatment 
of Simple Diseases; with remarks on Clothing and Equipment. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, 4s. 

‘This little pook is devoted to the description and treatment of many tropical 
diseases and minor emergencies, supplemented by some useful hints on diet, clothing, 
and equipment for travellers in tropical climates. ‘The issue of a third edition proves 
that the book has hitherto been successful. On the whole we can commend the hints 
which have been given for the treatment of various diseases, but in some places much 
has been left to the knowledge of the reader in the selection and application of a 
remedy.”—Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

‘Is written more especially for the rougher sex, and is only less important than 
‘Tropical Trials ’ because it has had many more predecessors. It is now ina third edition, 
and contains practical suggestions for the maintenance of health and bodily comfort, 
as well as the treatinent of simple diseases, with useful remarks on clothing and equip- 
ment for the guidance of travellers abroad.” — Daily Telegraph. 


Tropical Trials. A Handbook for Women in the Tropics. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

‘** Ig a valuable handbook for women in the East, and, we are glad to see, now in its 
second edition. It does not treat theoretically of the maladies incidental to Europeans 
in hot climates, or go deeply into those matters which properly belong to the experi- 
enced doctor, but it givea plain, wholesome advice on matters of health, which, were 
it scrupulously followed, it is not too much to say would add fifty per cent. to the 
enjoyment of our countrywomen abroad. She could scarcely have a better guide as 
to what to do and what not to do than this excellent handbook, which deserves to be 
included in every woman's foreign outfit.”—Datly Telegraph. 

JOHN H. INGRAM. 
The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great Britain. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 3 
Epitomised in One Volume by R. OBYRNE, F.R.G.S., &¢. 


James’ Naval History. A Narrative of the Naval Battles, Single Ship 
Actions, Notablé Sieges, and Dashing Cutting-out Expeditions, fought 
in the days of Howe, Hood, Duncan, St Vincent, Bridport, Nelson, 
rae Exmouth, Duckworth, and Sir Sydney Smith. Crown 

vO, 5S. 
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MRS GRACE JOHNSON, Stlver Medallist Cookery, Exhibition. 
Anglo-Indian and Oriental Cookery. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


** Overflows with all sorts of delicious and economical recipes.”—Pall Mall Budget. 

‘* Housewives and professors of the gentle art of cookery who deplore the dearth 
pe eon dishes will find a veritable gold mine in Mra Johnson's book.”— Pall Mali 

azette. 

Appeals to us from a totally original standpoint. She has thoroughly and com- 
pletely investigated native and Anglo-Indian cuisines, and brought away the very best 
specimens of their art. Her pillau and kedgree.are perfect, in our opinion ; curries 
are scientifically classed and explained, and some of the daintiest recipes we have ever 
seen are given, but the puddings particularly struck our fancy. Puddings as a rule 
are so naxty! The pudding that is nourishing is hideously insipid, and of the smart 
pudding it may truly be said that its warp is dyspepsia, and its woof indigestion. Mrs 
Johnson’s puddings are both good to taste and pretty to look at, and the names of 
some of her native dishes would brighten any menu. 


H. G. KEENE, C.LE., B.C.S., M.R.A.S., 86. 


History of India. From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. For 
the use of Students and Colleges. 2 vols, with Maps. Crown 8vo, 
16s. 


‘‘ The main merit of Mr Keene's performance lies in the fact that he has assimilated 
all the authorities, and has been careful to bring his book down to date. He has been 
careful in research, and has availed himself of the most recent materials. He is well 
known as the author of other works on Indian history, and his capacity for his self- 
imposed task will not be questioned. We must content ourselves with this brief testi- 
mony to the labour and skill bestowed by him upon a subject of vast interest and 
See ence, Excellent proportion is preserved in dealing with the various episodes, 
and the style is clear and graphic. The volumes are supplied with many useful maps, 
roe the appendix include notes on Indian law and on recent books about India,”— 


“Mr Keene has the admirable element of fairness in dealing with the succession of 
great questions that pass over his pages, and he wisely devotes a full half of his work 
to the present century. ‘The appearance of such a book, and of every such book, upon 
India is to be hailed at present. ‘A fair-minded presentment of Indian history like that 
contained in Mr Keene’s two volumes is at this moment peculiarly welcome.” — Times. 


An Oriental Biographical Dictionary. Founded on Materials collected 
by the late Thomas William Beale. New Edition, revised and 
enlarged, royal 8vo, 28s. 

‘‘A complete biographical dictionary for a country like India, which in its long 
history bas produced a profusion of great men, would be a vast undertaking. The 
suggestion here made only indicates the line on which the dictionary, at some future 
time, could be almost indefinitely extended, und reudercd still more valuable as a work 
of reference. Grent care has evidently been taken to secure the accuracy of all that 
has been included in the work, and that is of far more importance than mere bulk. 
The dictionary can be commended as trustworthy, and reflects much credit on Mr 
Keene. Severa) interesting lists of rulers are given under the various founders of 


dynasties.” —ZJndia. 


The Fall of the Moghul Empire. From the Death of Aurungzeb to 
the Overthrow of the Mahratta Power. A New Edition, with Correc- 
tions and Additions, with Map, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

This work fills up a blank between the ending of EJphinstone’s and the commence- 
ment of Thornton's Histories. : 


Fifty-Seven. Some Account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during the Revolt of the Bengal Army. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
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16 Great Reductions in this Catalogue 


DR TALBOTT, and others. 
Keble College Sermons. Second Series, 1877-1888, crown 8vo, 6s. 


** To those who desire earnest, practical, and orthddox doctrine in the form of short 
addresses, these sermons will be most acceptable ; and their lofty tone. their eloquent 
wording, and the thorough maaliness of their character, will commend them to a wide 
circle of readers.”— Morning Post. 

‘“‘Dr Talbot has a second time thoughtfully placed on public record some of the 
lessons which were taught during his Wardenship in Sermons preached tn the Chapel 
of Keble College, Oxfurd, 1877-1888. The sermons are fresh and vigorous in tone, and 
evidently come from preachers who were thoroughly in touch with their youthful 
audience, and who generally with much acutencss and skill grappled with the 
spiritual and intellectual difficulties besetting nowadays the University career.”— 


Church Times. 
G. H. KINAHAN. 
A Handy Book of Rock Names. [ cap. 8vo, 4s. 


‘This will prove, we do not doubt, a very useful little book to all practical geo- 
logists, and also to the reading student of rocks. When a ditficulty is incurred as to 
a species of deposit, it will soon vanish. Mr Kinahan’s little book will soon make it 
all clear. The work is divided into three parts. The first is a classified table of rocks, 
the second part treats of the /ngenite rocks, and the third part deals with those rocks 
which are styled Derivate. Dana’s termination of yle has been most generally used 
by the author, but he has also given the ite terminations for those that like them. 
The book will be purchased, for it must be had, by every geologist ; and as its size is 
small, it will form a converfient pocket companion for the man who works over field 
and quarry.”—Popular Science Review. 


REV. F. G. LEE, D.D. (Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth). 


The Church under Queen Elizabeth. An Historical Sketch. By Rev. 
F. G. Lee, D.D. (Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth). Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“‘There is the same picturesqueness of detail, the same vigorous denunciation, the 
same cba as power, which made the earlier book pleasant reading even to many who 
disagree heartily with its tone and object. . . Dr Lee's strength lics in very graphic 
description.”— Notes and Queries. , 

‘‘ This is, in many ways, a remarkably fine book. That it is powerfully written no 
phe acquainted with Dr Leo's vigorous style would for a moment dispute.”—Morning 

ost. 

** Presenting a painful picture of the degradation into which the Church had sunk 
in Elizabeth’s reiyn.”— Daily Teleyraph. 


Sights and Shadows. Being Examples of the Supernatural. New 
Edition. With a Preface addressed to the Critics. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** This work will be especially interesting to students of the supernatural, and their 
name is legion at the present moment. It deals with more than one branch of what is 
commonly known as spiritualism. The introduction gives a brief resumé of various 
forms of magic and divination which have obtained credence in all ages, and later on 
we find well-authenticated accounts of apparitions, supernatural warnings, hypnotic 
experiments, and miracles of healing. Mr Lee evidently believes that ‘there are more 
things in heaven and earth than are dreami of in our philosophy,’ and few sane people 
will disagree with him, though they may not be inclined to accept all his opinions and 
assertions as they stand.”— Lady. 

‘*‘ Here we have ghostly stories galore, which believers in supernatural visitations 
will welcome as upholders of the faith that isin them. Dr Lee is a hard hitter and a 
vigorous controversialist, with a righteous contempt for your Darwins and Stuart 
Mills, and such like folk, and is not above suggesting that some. of them have a decided 
worship of the god Self. As for ‘the pompous jargon and silly cynicism which s1 
many public scribes again and again make use of to throw discredit upon any phase of 
the supernatural,’ I have nothing to say. They can take care of themselves. This 
much I know, that ‘Sights and Shadows’ gives one an eerie feeling as midnight 
approaches and the fire flickers on the hearth.”—Gentlewoman. 
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COL. G. B. MALLESON. 


History of the French in India. From the Founding of Pondicherry 
in 1674, to the Capture of that place in 1761. New and Revised 
Edition, with Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


“Colonel Maileson has produced a volume alike attractive to the general reader and 
valuable for its now matter to the special student. It is not too much to say that now, 
for the first time, we are furnished with a faithful narrative of that portion of European 
enterprise in India which turns upon the contest waged by the East India Company 
against French influence, and especially against Dupleix.”"—Zdinburgh Revicw, 

‘‘ It is pleasant to contrast the work now before us with the writer’s first bold plunge 
into historical composition, which splashed every one within his reach. He swims now 
with a steady stroke, and there is no fear of his sinking, With a keener insight into 
human character, and a larger understanding of the sources of human action, he com- 
bines all the power of animated recital which invested’ his earlier narratives with 
popularity.”— Fortnightly Review. » 

‘*The author has had the advantage of consulting the French archives, and his 
volume forms a useful supplement to Orme."— Atheneum. 


Final French Struggles in India and on the Indian Seas. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘* How India escaped from the government of prefects and sub-prefects to fall under 
that of commissioners and deputy-commissioners; why the Penal Code of Lord 
Macaulay reigns supreme instead of a Oode Napoleon; why we are not looking on 
helplessly from Mahe, Karikal, and Pondicherry, while the French are ruling all over 
Madras, and spending millions of francs in attempting to cultivate the slopes of the 
Neilgherries, may be learnt from this modest volume, Colonel Malleson is aiways 
painstaking, and generally accurate; his style is transparent, and he never loses sight 
of the purpose with which he commenced to write,"—Saturday Review. 

“A book dealing with such a period of our history in the East, besides being 
interesting, contains many lessons. It is written in a style that will be popular with 
general readers.”— Atheneum. 

“Tt strikes one as the best thing he has yet done. Searching, yet easy, his pen goes 
with unflagging power through the military wonders of a hundred years, connecting 
the accounts of battles by a sufficient historic thread.”— Academy. 


History of Afghanistan, from the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the 
War of 1878, with map, demy 8vo, 18s. 

“The name of Colonel] Malleson on the title-page of any historical work in relation 
to India or the neighbouring States is a satisfactory guarantee both for the accuracy 
of the facts and the brilliancy of the nsrrative, The author may be complimented upon 
having written a History of Afghanistan which is likely to become a work of standard 
authority,”— Scotsman. 


The Battle-Fields of Germany, from the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War to the Battle of Blenheim, with maps and one plan, demy 8vo, 


16s. 


‘¢ Colonel Malleson has shown a grasp of his subject, and a power of vivifying the 
confused passages of battle. in which it would be impossible to name any living writer 
as his cquail. In imbuing these almost forgotten battle-fields with fresh interest and 
reality for the English reader, he is re-opening one of the most important chapters of 
European History, which no previous English writer has made so interesting and 
instructive as he has succeeded in doing in this volume.”—Academy, 


Ambushes and Surprises, being a Description of some of the most 
famous instances of the Leading into Ambush and the Surprises of 
Armies, from the time of Hannibal to the period of the Indian Mutiny, 
with a portrait of General Lord Mark Ker, K.C.B., demy 8vo, 18s. 
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JAMES IRVIN LUPTON, F.R.CLV.S., author of “* The External 
Anatomy o' the Horse,” &c. 


The Horse: as he Was, as he Is, and as he Ought to Be, with 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

“ Written with a good objectin view. namely. to create an interest in the important 
subject ot horse-biecding, more crpeciaily that class known as general utility horses. 
The book contains several illustrations, is well printed and handsomely bound, and we 
hope will meet with the attention it descrves,”—Zire Stock Journal, 


T. MILLER MAGUIRE, M.A., LL.D. 
American War-—-Campaigns in Virginia, 1861-2, with Maps. Royal 
8vo, paper covers, 35. 6d. | 


MRS ATANNING. 

Ancient and Medixval India. Being the History, Religion, Laws, 
Caste, Manners and Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy, Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, 
Commerce, &c., of the Hindus, taken from their Writings. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 


IRVING MONTAGU (late Special War Correspondent ** Illustrated 
London News’). 


Cam> and Studio. [Illustrated by the Author. New Edition. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


‘‘ His animated pages and sketches have a more‘than ephemeral Interest, and 
present a moving picture of the romance and the misery of countries and populations 
ravaged by great opposing armies. and many a picturesque episode of personal cx- 
periences ; -he is pleasant and amusing enough.”—Daily News. 

‘* Mr Irving Montagu’'s narrative of his experiences as war artist of tne Illustrated 
London Newe during the Russo-Turkish war, though late in appearing, may be read 
with interest. War correspondents and artists usually enjoy a fair share of adventure ; 
Lut Mr Montagu appears to have revelled in dangers which seem anything but-desir- 
able when studied in cold blood. Mr Montagu has much that is interesting to tell 
about the horrors of the siege of Kars and the prowess of the fair young Amazon who 
commanded a troop of Bashi-Bazuks, and even seduced a Russian general to her side. 
How he got to the front in spite of Russian prohibition, disguised as a camp follower, 
how his portmanteau was shelled a few inches behind his back, what he risked and 
what he saw in the memorable lines before Plevna, will be read with great interest. 
The book is well illustrated by many vigorous sketches, some of which are exceedingly 
humorous.”— Atheneum. 

‘‘A bright chatty record of wars, scenes, and adventures in various parts of the 
world.’’— Heho. 


Wanderings of a War Artist. Illustrated by the Author. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘‘Mr Montagu is to be congratulated on an eminently readable book, which, both 
i ane and matter, is above the average of productions in this kind.”—The Morning 

ost. 

** This is an enchanting book. Equally as writer and as artist, Mr Irving Montagu 
isa delightful companion. This beautiful and cxceptionally interesting volume does 
not by any means exhaust the literary and artistic achievements of the well-known 
‘special’ of the Zliustrated London News.”—The Daily News. 

** His own adventures are largely seasoned with stories of other people and anec- 
dotes he picks up. He went through the second siege of Paris under the Coinmune, 
and some of the best reading in the book is the picture he gives of the state of poor, 
beautiful Paris, seen by the eye of an observing, impartial man, who has no object in 
either exaggerating or under-colouring the work of the Commune.”—The Spectator. 

** The adventures of Mr Montagu are narrated with humour, and are seldom dull 
reading.” —Glasgow Herald. 
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J. MORRIS, Author of ‘* The Warin Korea,” &c., thirteen years 
vestdent in Tokio under the Japanese Board of Works. 


Advance Japan. <A Nation Thoroughly in Earnest. With over roo 
Illustrations by R. Isayama, and of photographs lent by the Japanese 
Legation. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


‘‘Mr Morris evidently knows the country well, and is a strong believer in its 
future ; his book will be found a useful summary of recent history, abounding in good 
character sketches, accompanied with photographs, of the leading men.”—Zimes. 


‘* Tg really a remarkably complete account of the land, the people, and the institu- 
tions of Japan, with chapters that deal with matters of such living interest as its 
growing industries and armaments, and the origin, incidents, and probable outcome 
of the war with China. The volume is illustrated by a Japanese artist of repute; it 
has a number of useful statistical appendices, and it is dedicated to His Majesty the 
Mikado.” — Scotsman. 


‘¢Mr Morris, who writes, of course, with thorough local knowledge, gives a very 
complete and eminently readable account of the country, its government, people, and 
resource. . . The work, which contains a large number of portraits and other illustra- 
tions, is decidedly ‘cn the nail,’ and may be recommended not only as a book to read, 
but as of value for reference.” — Westminster Gazette. 


‘Puts before us a clear view of the point which has been reached. His work is 
historical, social, and descriptive ; we see in it the Japanese of to-day as he really is. 
Mr Morris has also something to say on the Japanese at home—how he eats, how he 
dresses, and how he comports himself ; while wider issues are discussed in the chapters 
treating of the administration of the islands, their ports, communications, trades, and 
armaments,”—Globe. 


‘* A well-proportioned sketch of the Japanese of to-day, so recent ag to include the 
resalis of the war. . . There is much else I should like to quote in this able and 
interesting book. It has a good chapter on natural history, and an excellent chapter 
on diet, dress, and manners; it gives just enough of Japanesc history to help the 
ordinary reader who wants to learn his Japan on easy terms ; it has also most useful 
and attractively conveyed information in its brief account of the principal cities of 
sb Se communications and armament, language and literature, mines and minerals,” 
— (Queen. 

‘* He summarises clearly, concisely, the existing knowledge on the Japanese Parlia- 
mentary system, territorial and administrative divisions, natural history, domestic 
and national customs, dynastic changes, old feudal institutions, town populations, 
industries, mineral and other natural resources, railways, armaments, the press, and 
other subjects too many for enumeration. Even the chapter on language and litera- 
ture makes an appalling subject interesting. . . . Mr Morris has brought his very use- 
ful account of Japan up-to-date. He gives a good summary of the recent war with 
China, and then proceeds to make some well-considered suggestions on a matter of 
supreme importance to Europe no less than to the two Empires of the Far East.” 


CHARLES MARVIN. 


The Region of the Eternal Fire. An Account of a Journey to the 
Caspian Region in 1883. New Edition. With Maps and Ilusira- 
tions. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, 6s. 


“The leading authority of the English Press on the Central Asian Question is 
Charles Marvin, a man of iron industry, who has wielded his comprehensive knowledge 
of the region in such a manner as to render eminent service to his country.”—Opinion 
of Arminius Vambery. 

‘¢Charles Marvin's services in respect of the Russo-Afghan Question have been 
invaluable. IIe has heard with his own ears the opinions expressed on the subject by 
Russian generals and diplomatists, and, for the love of England, has ere his own 
money to warn England’s people.”—Opinion of Colonel Malleson, ‘* The Russo-Afghan 
Question,” p. 55. P ‘ 
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W. O CONNOR MORRIS. 


Great Commanders of Modern Times, and the Campaign of 1815. 
Turenne—Marlborough-—Frederick the Great—Napoleon—Welling- 
ton—Moltke. With Illustrations and Plans. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


‘Mr Morris certainly brings to his task vast reading and exhaustive research.” — 
Athenwum. 

“We gladly welcome this handsome volume by Judge O'Connor Morris, which gives 
evidence on every page of careful reading and correct judgment. . . . An admirable 
book to place in the hands of any student who wishes to get some idea of the history 
of the art of war.”— Academy. 

‘* To the students of war this book will prove of the utmost interest and the greatest 
possible service.”— National Observer. 

““ Writes vividly and well.” —Times. . 


CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


Miscellanies from the Oxford Sermons of John Henry Newman, 
D.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


‘¢ All the resources of a master of English style—except, perhaps one, description— 
were at his command ; pure diction, clear arrangement, irony, dignity, a copious 
command of words, combined with a reserve in the use of them—all these qualities 
went to make up the charm of Newman's style, the finest flower that the earlier system 
of a purely classical education has produced.”— Atheneum. 

‘‘The pieces presented to us here are carefully chosen, and answer the purpose of 
the present volume. The selections which are contained in it happily avoid any of 
these passages which have been the grounds of controversy. Asa general rule we are 
able to take in the teachings of this book without any arri?re-pensée, without any 
feeling that we have here the germ of those theories which estrange their author from 
us. ”"—Athencwwmn. 


COL. F. A. WHINYATES, late R.H.A., formerly commanding 
the Battery. 


Military Regiments—From Corunna to Sevastopol, the History of 
‘““C” Battery, ‘“‘A” Brigade, late ‘‘C” Troop, Royal Horse 
Artillery, with succession of Officers from its formation to the present 
time. With 3 Maps, demy 8vo, 14s. 


EDWARD NEWMAN, F.Z.S. 
British Butterflies. With many Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DEPUTY SURGEON-GENERAL C. T. PASKE, late of the Bengal 
Army, and Edited by F. G. AFLALO. 


Life and Travel in Lower Burmah, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘**In dealing with life in Burmah we are given a pleasant insight into Eastern life ; 
and to those interested in India and our other Eastern possessions, the opinions Mr 
Paske offers and the suggestions he makes will be delightful reading. Mr Paske has 
adopted a very light style of writing in ‘Myamma,’ which lends an additional charm 
to the short historical-cum-geographical sketch, and both the writer and the editor 
are to be commended for the production of a really attractive book.”—Public Opinion. 
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Z7ranslation of the famous Passion Play. 


Passion Play at Oberammergau, The, with the whole Drama translated 
into English, and the Songs of the Chorus in German and English ; 
also a Map of the Town, Plan of the Theatre, &c. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
paper, 2s. 6d. 

‘* The author of ‘ Charles Lowder‘ has done a real service in publishing a transla- 
tion of ‘ The Passion Play at Oberammergau,’ with a description of the play and short 
account of a visit there 1n 1880. To those who have already seen it, this little book 


will recall vividly the experience of what must be to all a memorable day, while to 
those who are going in 1890 it is simply invaluable.”—Guardian. 


MARY A. PRATTEN. 


My Hundred Swiss Flowers, with a short account of Swiss Ferns. 
With 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, plain plates, 12s, 6d. ; weth plates 
coloured by hand, 25s. 


‘‘The temptation to produce such books as this seems irresistible. The 
author feels a want; the want is undeniable. After more or less hesitation 
he feels he can supply it. It is pleasantly written, and affords useful hints 
as to localities,” — Atheneum. 


Rk. A. PROCTOR. 


Watched by the Dead, a loving study of Dickens’ half-told tale. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. ; boards, Is. 


‘Mr Proctor here devotes much study and much ingenious conjecture to restoring 
the plot of ‘The Mystery of Edwin Drood.’ [t would not be fair were we to attempt 
to give in a small compass the result of his labours. It musi suttice to say that those 
who have occupied themselves with this curious problein will be interested in the 
solution here offered dor their acceptance.” —Spectator. 


WILLIAM PROCTOR, Siud Groom. 


The Management and Treatment of the Horse in the Stable, 
Field, and on the Road. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“There are few who are interested in borses will fail to profit by one portion or 
wnother of this useful work.'’—Sporitsman. 

‘* We cannot do better than wish that Mr Proctor’s bouk may find its way into the 
hands of ail those concerned in the management of the most useful quadruped we 
possess." — Englund. 

** There is a fund of suund common-sense views in this work which will be intercst- 
ing to many owners.” —field. 

“ Coming from a practica] hand the work should recommend itself to the public.”’— 


Sporisman. 
WILLIAM RAEBURN ANDREW. 


Raeburn (Sir Henry, R.A.), Life by his Great-Grandson, William 
Raeburn Andrew, .with an Appendix comprising a list of his works 
exhibited in the Royal Academy, Edinburgh. 8vo, Ios. 6d. 


‘*“Mr Andrew’s book, which on this occasion appeals to a wider public, makes no 
pretence to do more than to bring together the biographical fragments concerning 
Raeburn gathered out of various publications and to ‘make them coherent with a little 
cement of his own.’ Possibly a fuller and more original biography of the greatest of 
our p rtrait-painters, who was at the same time one of the greatest ornaments of the 
Edinburgh Society of the beginning of the century, may yet see the light ; and in the 
meantime we can be grateful to Mr Andrew for ‘bringing together and arranging so 
rich a store of topographical and personal details connected with his illustrious 
ancestor. {fu an appendix is a useful annotated catalogue of the 1876 exhibition of 
Raeburn’s works.”— Scotsman. 
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Rk. RIMMER, F.L.S. 


The Land and Freshwater Shells of the British Isles. Tlustrated 
with 10 Photographs and 3 Lithographs, containing figures of all the 
principal Species. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


* This handsomely got up little volume supplies a long-felt want in a very ingenious 
and trustworthy manner. The author is ao cnthusiastic conchologist, and writes 
both attractively and well, and in a minner so simple and natural that we have no 
fear that any ordinarily educated man will easily understand every phrase. But 
the feature of this book which strikes us most is that every species of British land and 
freshwater shell has been photographed, and here we have all the photographs, natural 
size in the albertype process, so that the merest tyro will find no difficulty in identi- 
fying any shell he may find.” —Sctence Gossip. 


ALEXANDER ROGERS (Bombay Civil Service, Retired). 


The Land Revenue of Bombay, a History of its Administration, Rise, 
and Progress, with 18 Maps. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 


‘*Mr Rogers has produced a continuous and an authoritative record of the land 
changes and of the fortunes of the cultivating classes for a full half-century, together 
with valuable data regarding the condition and burdens of those classes at various 
periods before the present system of settlement was introduced. Mr Rogers now 
presents a comprehensive view of the land administration of Bombay as a whole, the 
history of its rise and progress, and a clear statement of the results which it has 
attained. It is a narrative of which all patriotic Englishmen may feel proud. The old 
burdens of native rule have been lightened, the old injustices mitigated, the old fiscal 
cruelties and exactions abolished. Underlying the story of each district we see a per- 
ennial struggle going on between the Increase of the population and the available 
means of subsistence derived from the soil. That increase of the population is the 
direct result of the peace of the country under British rule. But it tends to press 
more and more severely ou the possible limits of local cultivation, and it can only be 
provided for by the extension of the modern appliances of production and distribu- 
tion. Mr Rogers very properly confines himself to his own subject. But thero is 
ample evidence that the extension of roads, railways, steam factories, and other 
industrial enterprises, have played an important part in the solution of the problem, - 
and that during racent yoars such enterprises have been powerfully aided by an 
abundant currency.” — he Times, 


ROBERT SEWELL. 


Analytical History of India, from the earliest times to the Abolition of 
the East India Company in 1858. Post 8vo, 8s. , 


‘* Much careful labour has been expended on this volume.”— Athenauin. 

‘* The object of the author in compiling the following analytical sketch of Indian 
history has been to supply a want felt by most students of the more voluminous 
standard works of Mill, Elphinstone, Thornton, and Marshman, for a condensed outline 
in one small volume, which should serve at once to recall the memory and guide the 
eye. At the same time he has attempted to render it interesting to the general reader 
by preserving a medium between a bare analysis and a complete history ; so that, 
without consulting the eminent authorities mentioned above, the mind may readily 
grasp the principal outlines of the early condition of India, and the rise and progress 
of the East India Company. For the more full comprehension of these facts the author 
has provided, in additioa to a table of contents and a chronological index, an index to 
the Beographical position of the places to which reference is made in the text, bearing 
the latitudes and longitude as given in’ Thornton's ‘ Gazetteer of India.’ This will be 
found not only to aid the student who is but partially acquainted with the map of 
India, but also by means of occasional accents to guide him in the ordinary pro- 
nunciation of the names.”— Preface. 
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G. P. SANDERSON. 


Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India; their [aunts and 
Habits, from Personal Observation, with an acccunt of the Modes of 
Capturing and Taming Wild Elephants. With 21 full-page Illus'ra- 
tions, reproduced for this Edition direct from the original drawings, 
and 3 Maps. Fifth Edition. Fcap. 4to, 12s. 


“We find it difficult to hasten through this interesting book; on almost every page 
Fome incident or some happy descriptive passage tempts the reader to linger. The 
author relatcs his exploits with ability and with singular modesty. His adventures 
with min-erters will afford lively entertainment to the reader, and indeed there is n> 
portion of the volume which he is likely to wish shorter. The illustrations add to the 
attractions of the book.”—Pali Mail Gazette. 

‘This is the best and most practical book on the wild game of Southern and 
Eastern India that we have read, and displays an extensive acquaintance with natural 
history. To the traveller proposing to visit India, whether he be a sportsman, a 
naturalist, or an antiquarian, the book wiil be invaluable: full of incident and sparkling 
with anecdote.”—Batley’s Magazine. 

‘*This—the fifth edition of a work as charming to read as it is instructive—will be 
welcomed equa'ly by lovers of sport, and of natural history. Though he met with and 
shot many other kinds of wild beasts, the bulk of the volume, well written, welt illus- 
trated, and generally well got up, deals chiefly with the elephant, the tiger, the bison, 
the leopard, and the bear. Mr Sanderson, with exceptional powers of observation, 
cultivated friendly intercourse with the natives; and he was consequently able to utilire 
to the utmost the singularly favourable opportunities enjoyed by him as dircctor of 
elephant-capturing operations in Mysore anl Chittagong. The result is a hook which 
to graphic details of sporting adventures far surpassing the common, adds a correct 
naturul history of the animals chiefly dealt with, and particularly the elephant, From 
this real king of beasts, Mr Sanderson carefully removes every exaggeration made both 
for or against him, which had been repeatcd without any good foundation by one 
writer after anothcr ; he substitutes for fables a description of elephantine anatomy, 
size, habits, and charatter which may be said to sum up all that we know for certain 
about the animal, and nearly ail that one can wish to know. We should have wished 
to see this edition brought up to date. The book is more fascinating than a romance ; 
and we have read it now the third time with as great a zest as when we revelled over 
the perusal of the first edition.”—Jmperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review. 


PROFESSOR SHELDON. 


The Future of British Agriculture, how Farmers may best be bene- 
fited. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 7 


‘‘ Fortunately Prof. Sheldon has no mind to pluy the part of a prophet, but from 
the plenitude of a long experience gives sage counsel how to farm abreast of the time 
and be ready for whatever may ensue. . . . This little book is well worth reading, 
and it is pleasant to find that the Professor by no means despairs of the future of 
azriculture in England.”— Academy. 

~ §* We welcome the book as a valuable contribution to our agricultural literature, 
and asa useful guide to those branches in which the author is especially qualified to 
instruct.”—Nature. ; 

“In this beautifully printed and well-bound little book Professor Sheldon, in 
his usual happy style, surveys the agricultural field, and indicates what ke thinks 
is the prospect in front of the British farmer. Like a watchman he stands upon his 
tower —and when asked, What of the night? he disavows not that we are in the night, 
but earnestly declares that the morning cometh apace. The professor is an optimist ; 
he does not believe that the country is done, and still less does he favour the idea that, 
taking a wide survey, the former days were better than these On the contrary, he 
urges that the way out of the wilderne-s is not by any by-path, but by going right 
ahead ; and, ere long, the man who holds the banner high will emerge triumphant.” 


—Scottish Farmer. 
J. SMITH, A.L.S. 


Ferns: British and Foreign. Fourth Edition, revised and greatly 
enlarged, with New Figures, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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G. BARNETT SMITH, Author of *‘ History of the English 
Parliament.” 


Leaders of Modern Industry. Biographical Sketches. 
Contents :—The Stephensons, Charles Knight, Sir George Burns, 
Sir Josiah Mason, The Wedgwoods, Thomas Brassey, The Fairbairns, 
Sir William Siemens, The Rennies. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘¢¢ Leaders of Modern Industry ’ is a volume of interesting biographical sketches of 
the pioneers of various phases of industry, comprising the Stephensons, Charles 
Knight, Sir George Burns, Sir Josiah Mazon, the Wcdgwoods, Thomas Brassey, the 
Fairbairns, Sir William Siemens, and the Rennies.”— World. 


Women of Renown. Nineteenth Century Studies. 
Contents :—Frederika Bremer, Countess of Blessington, George Eliot, 
Jenny Lind, Mary Somerville, George Sand, Mary Carpenter, Lady 
Morgan, Rachel, Lady Hester Stanhope. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Mr Barnett Smith continues his biographical activity. It is not many weeks since 
a volume appeared from his pen on ‘‘ Christian Workers of the Nineteenth Century ” ; 
now we have ‘“* Women of Renown: Nineteenth Century Studies.” The later is the 
larger and more elaborate work of the two, but in desiga and execution it is not 
greatly dissimilar from the earlicr volume. Desirous of showing what the women of 
cminence whom he has chosen for delineation really were—how they lived, moved, 
and acted—the author has presented them wherever he could “‘as painted by them 
selves or their contemporaries.” Autobiographies and biographies are thus, as far as 
available, laid under contribution. In the hands of so capable a compiler as Mr 
Barnett Smith such materials have been skilfully utilised, and the result isa series of 
brightly written sketches. 


The Life and Enterprises of Ferdinand de Lesseps—The only full 
and Complete English Account of. New Edition. Revised, and 
brought up to the time of his death, with Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘* A great part of M. de Lesseps’ career already belongs to history, and is invested 
with a lustre which nothing can obscure. Mr G. Barnett Smith makes this clear in his 
useful and painstaking compilation. . . . It is skilfully executed, and illustrates aptly 
and not altogether inopportunely, both the poetry and the prose of M. de Lesseps’ 
extraordinary carcer."—The Times. 

‘*A very comprehensive life of Ferdinand de Lesseps has been produced by G. 
Barnctt Smith, who has already proved his ability as a faithful and painstaking bio- 
grapher. The career of M. de Lesseps was one of great achievements and great 
vicissitudes. This biographer Jaude his achic\cments. The facts of the prosecuticn 
in connection with the Panama Canal project are elaborately set forth in this volume, 
to which all readers interested in the question should refer for information ona matter 
which to people not resident in France must have appeared unusually complicated. ”"— 
Westminster Review. 


ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, D.D. (Dean of Westminster). 


Scripture Portraits and other Miscellanies collected from his Published 
Writings. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D.D. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 


5S. 

‘‘ In virtue of his literary genius, his solid acquirements, his manly sense, and his 
rhea avai and generous piety, he ranks among the most eminent and estimable of 
Christian teachers.” —Chambers's Encyclopedia. 

“These essays range over a period of twenty years (1850-1870), and they furnish a 

series of singularly interesting illustrations of the great controversies which have 
agitated that time. . . . Every one, indeed, of his essays has achieved in its day a 
success which makes a recommendation unnecessary.’”—ALLIBONE. 
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£. &. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS, THE AUTHORS 
OF “AN [IRISH COUSIN.” 


Through Connemara in a Governess Cart. [Illustrated by W. W. 
Russell, from Sketches by Edith CE. Somerville. , Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘*‘The quaint seriousness, the free and hearty fun, the sly humour of this narrative, 
are charmingly bright and attractive.” — World. 

‘A bright and breezy narrative of two ladies in Connemara who preferred inde- 
pendence and a mule to society and a mail car. ‘Their simple story is divertingly 
told.”—Times. 

‘* Phe delightful wilderness of mountain, peat bog, and heather, and all that they 
said and did, are graphically described in this chatty and extremely readable volunie.” 
— Daily Telegraph. 

‘* Sketches of Irish Life, the eccentricities of wandering Saxons, and descriptions of 
local scenery, are worked up in a manner which makea the book a pleasant companion. 
Mr Russel] has in his illustration ably, supported the writers.”—Morning Post. 


By the same Authors. 


In the Vine Country —Bordeaux and its Neighbourhood, Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


‘* The genuine fund of wit and humour which sparkles throughout will be enjoyed 
by all.”"—Glasgow Herald. 

“The authors have the knack of putting their readers in the situation in which 
they themsclves were, and so the book, light and smart as it is, is heartily enjoyable.” 
— Scotsman. 

“A bright, artless narrative of travel.”’— Tunes. 

“There is not a dull line in the volume frum the tirst page to the last.”—Zady’s 
Pictorial, . 


J. E. TAVLOR, F-LS., F.GS., 9. 
For fuller notices of Dr Taylor’s Works, see Scéentzfic, pp. 33, 34- 


Flowers: Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours. Illustrated with 
32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 Woodcuts. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Aquarium: Its Inhabitants, Structure, and Management. Second 
Edition, with 238 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Half-Hours at the Seaside. Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 
dition. Crown 8vop 2s. 6d. 


Half-Hours in the Green Lanes. Illustrated with 300 Woodcuts. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


E. THORNTON. 


A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of the Viceroy 
of India. Last Edition. Revised and Edited by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, C.I.E., and A. N. Wollaston, C.I.E. Demy 8vo, 
1,070 pp., 28s. 


: PERCY M. THORNTON. 


Harrow School and its Surroundings. With Maps and Plates. 
Demy 8vo, I5s. 
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W. M. TORRENS. 


History of Cabinets. From the Union with Scotland to the Acquisition 
of Canada and Bengal. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 36s. 

“Tt is almost impossib]le—and, alas! now uscless as regards the writer—to praise 
this book too highly. It is a clever, sincere, and painstaking contribution to the 
making of modern history, and all students of constitutional and parliamentary history 
will find much to interest and instruct them in these able volumes. In all the minor 
matters of references, indexing, and printing every care has been taken. Indeed, all 
is praiseworthy, and the pity is that the writer should have passed away without 
receiving the thanks of students.” —St James’s Budget. 

‘** A Mistory of Cabinets’ from the beginning of the Eighteenth Century down to 
the death of George II., which the late Mr M‘Cullagh Torrens regarded as ‘the work 
of his life,’ was published yesterday. It consists of two volumes of considcrable bulk, 
showing at once that something more than the origin and progress of the Cabinet 
system had occupied the attention of the author. In fact, a history of Cabincts is a 
history of Governments, and a history of Governmertts is, in a great measure, a history 
of England.”-—The Standard. 

A.J. WALL. 


Indian Snake Poisons. Their Nature and Effects. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CONTENTS. 

The Physiological Effects of the Puison of the Cobra (Naja Tripudians). —The Physio- 
logical Effects of the Poison of Russell’s Viper (Daboia Russelli).— The Physiological 
Effects produced by the Poison of the Bungarus Fasciatus and the Bungarus Coeruleus. 
~-The Relative Power and Properties of the Poisons of Indian and other Venomous 
Snakes.—The Nature of Snake Poisons.— Some practical considerations connected with 
the subject of Snake-Poisoning, especially regarding prevention and treatment, —The 
object that has been kept in view, has been to define as closely as possible, the con- 
ditions on which the mortality from Snake-bite depends, both as regards the physio- 
logical nature of the pvisoning process, anid the relutions between the reptiles and their 
victims, so a8 to indicate the way in which we should best proceed with the hupe of 
diminishing the fearful murtality that exists, 


JOHN WATSON, F.L.S. 


Ornithology in Relation to Agriculture and Horticulture, by various 
writers, edited by John Watson, F.L.S., &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


List OF CONTRIBUTORS.—Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod, late Consulting 
Entomologist to the Royal Agricultural Society of England; O. V. Alpin, 
F.L.8., Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union; Charles Whitehead, 
F.L.S8,, F.G.S, &c., author of ‘‘Fifty Years of Fruit Farming”; John 
Watson, F.L.S., author of ‘‘ A Handbook for Farmers and Small Holders ” ; 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, M.A., author of ‘‘ A History of British Birds”; G. 
W. Murdoch, late editor of The Farmer; Riley Fortune, F.Z.S.; T. H. 
Nelson, Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union; T. Southwell, F.Z.S. ; 
Rev. Theo. Wood, B.A., F.LS.; J. H. Gurney, jun., M.P.; Harrison Weir, 
F.R.H.S.; W. H. Tuck. 

** Will form a textbook of a reliable kind in guiding agriculturists at large 
in their dealings with their feathered friends and foes alike.” ——-Clusgow. 
Herald. 

‘*This is a valuable book, an:l should go far to fulfil its excellent purpose. 
ae It is a bo k that every agriculturist should possess.”—Zand and 

ater. 

**It is well to know what birds do mischief and what birds are helpful. 
This book is the very manual to clear up all such doubts.”— Yorkshire Post. 

**In these days of agricultural depression it behoves the farmer to study, 
among other subjects, ornithology. That he and the gamekeeper often bring 
down plagues upon the land when they fancy they are ridding it of a pest is 
exceedingly well illustrated in this series of papers.’’—Sco/sman. 
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SAMUEL WILBERFORCE, D.D. (Bishop of Winchester). 


Heroes of Hebrew History. Crown 8vo, gilt top, §s. 


‘The tales which he relates are all good, and have a moral aim and purpose.”"— 
Atheneum. 

“It is written with a natural and captivating fervour.”— London Quarterly Review. 

“ An interesting historical account.”—London Lit. Gaz. 

_ “Using his influence as a man of the world for the purpose of modifying those about 
him for good, and making them serve as his instruments for the furtherance of the 
objects which he had at heart. He was the most delightful of companions, and the 
wittiest talker of his time. Of his extraordinary versatility and oxtraordinary powers 
of work, it is impossible to speak at length here, but both qualities are abundantly 
illustrated in his life by Canon Ashwell.”—Celebrities of the Century. 


S. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese Language 
and Literature at Yale College. 


China—-The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Govern- 
ment, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese Empire 
and its Inhabitants. Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations and a New 
Map of the Empire. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 42s. 


Dr 8S. Wells Williams’ Midd/e Kingdom has long occupied the position of a classic. 
It is not only the fullest and most authoritative account of the Chinese and their 
couutry that exists, but it is also the most readable and entertaining. This issue is 
practically a new work—-the text of the old edition has been largely re-written and the 
work has been expanded so as to include a vast amount of new material collected by 
Dr Williams during the late years of his residence in China—as well as the most recent 
information respecting all the departments of the Empire, Many new illustrations 
have been added and the best of the old engravings have heen retained. An important 
feature of this edition is a large map of the Chinese Empire from the best modern 
authorities, more complete and accurate than any map of the country hitherto 
published, 


HARRY WILLIAMS, R.N. (Chief Inspector of Machinery). 
Dedicated, by permission, to Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


The Steam Navy of England. Past, Present, and Future. 
Contents :—Part I.—Our Seamen; Part I1.—Ships and Machinery ; 
Part III.—Naval Engineering ; Part IV.—Miscellaneous, Summary, 
with an Appendix on the Personnel of the Steam Branch of the Navy. 
Third and enlarged Edition. Medium 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

‘Tt is a series of essays, clearly written and often highly suggestive, on the sti] 
unsolved, or only partially and tentatively solved, problems connected with the man- 
ning and organisation, and propulsion of our modern war-ships,.. being laudably 
‘free from technicalities, and written in a not unattractive style, they will recommend 
themselves to that small, but happily increasing, section of the general public which 
couceras itself seriously and inteliigently with naval affairs.”— 7imes. 

‘‘Mr Harry Williams, a naval engineer of long experience and high rank, discusses 
the future requirements of the fleet. He is naturally most at home when dealing with 
points which specially affect his own branch of the service, but the whole book is well 
worth study." —Manchesier Guardian. 

‘¢ Must be pronounced a technical book in the main, although its author expressly 
states that be wrote it ‘not so much for professional as non-professional men.’ Its 
manifest object is to promote the efficiency of our steam navy in times to come, keeping 
which aim steadfastly in view Mr Williams has brought great knowledge and ability to 
bear upon the endeavour to forecast what provision it would be well to make in order 
to meet the full naval requirements of the British nation. His highly instructive work 
is divided into four pvrts, under the respective titles of ‘Our Seamen,’ ‘Ships and 
Machinery,’ ‘Naval Engineering,’ and ‘ Miscellaneous,’ which again are carefully 
summarised in some fifty pages of eminently readable matter, The three chapters of 
miscellanea deal principally with the coal-endurance, engine-room: complements, elec- 
tric lighting, and steam-steering machinery of Her Majesty's ships.” —Datly Telegraph 
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Professor H. H. WILSON, author of the ‘‘ Standard History of India.” 


Glossary of Judicial Terms, including words from the Arabic, 
Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Uriya, Marathi, 
Guzarathi, Telugu, Karnata, Tamil, Malayalam, and other languages. 
4to, cloth, 30s. 


Wynter’s Subtle Brains and Lissom Fingers. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 

The Buried Roman City in Britain. Karly Warnings. 
“ Silvertown.” . Dining Rooms for the Working Classcs. 
Advertising. Railway and City Population. 
Vivisection. A Day with the Coroner. 
The New Hotel System. The English in Paris. 
The Restoration of our Soil. The Times Newspaper in 1798. 
Half-Hours at the Kensington Museum. The Under-Sea Railroad. 
Mudie's Circulating Library. Oh, the Roast Beef of Old England. 
Fraudulent Trade Marker. Physical Education. 
Superstition : Where docs it End? Advice by a Retired Physician. 
The New Oounterbiast to Tobacco. The Clerk of the Weather. 
Air Traction, Portsmouth Dockyard. 
Illuminations, Village Hospitals, 
Boat-Building by Machinery. Railways, the Great Civilisers. 
The Effects of Railway Travelling upon On taking a House. 

Health. Photographic Portraiture. 
The Working-Men’'s Flower Show. Doctor's Stuff. 
Messages under the Sea. Smallpox in London. 
Town Telegraphs. Hospital Dress. 
The Bread We Eat. Excursion Trains. 


* Altogether ‘Subtle Brains and Lissum Fingers’ is about the pleasantest bouk of 
short collected papers of chit chat blending information with amusement, and not over- 
trwking the attention or the intelligence, that we have seen for wu good while.”"— London 
Reader. ; 


LIEUT. G. J. YOUNGHUSBAND, Queen's Own Corps of Guides. 


Eighteen Hundred Miles in a Burmese Tat, through Burmah, Siam, 
and the Eastern Shan States. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


‘There is a good deal of jocular description in this book, which, as the reader will 
easily see, has been introduced with an eye rather to amusement than to accuracy; but 
after all the volume will have repaid the reader for the few hours which may be spent 
in its perusal if it conveys to him, as it is calculated to do, a fair impression of the 
difficulties which beset the wayfarer in a strange land who, when in search of the 
pleasures of travel, begins his journey where he should leave off, and ends it where he 
should have started."— Atheneum. 


“Mr Younghusband's account of his adventures is written simply and without 
exaggeration, but on the whole we think we would rather read about the Shan country 
than travel in it." —Ziterary Worid. 
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Scientific Works: including Botany, Watural 
bistory, &c. 
EE. BONAVIA, M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical Service. 


The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons of India and Ceylon. Demy 
8vo, with oblong Atlas Volume of Plates, 2 vols. 30s. 


R. BRAITHWAITE, M.D., FLS., Se. 


The Sphagnacez, or Peat Mosses of Europe and North America. 
Illustrated with 29 Plates, coloured by hand. Imp. 8vo, 253s. 


* All muscologists wil] be delighted to hail the appearance of this important work, 
. . . Never before has our native moss-flora been so carefully figured and described, 
and that by an acknowledged authority on tho subject.”—Science Gossip. 

** Mosses, perhaps, receive about as little attention from botanists as any class of 
plants, and considering how admirably mosses lend themselves to the collector’s 
purposes, this is very remarkab!e. Something may be due to the minuteness of, the 
size of many of the species, and something perhaps to the difficulties inherent in the 
systematic treatment of these plants; but we fancy the chief cause of comparative 
neglect with which they are treated is to be sought in the want of a good illustrated 
English treatise npon them, In the work which is now before us, Dr Braithwaite aims 
at placing tbe British mosses on the same vantage-ground as the more favoured classes 
of the vegetable kingdom; and judging from the Sample lately issued, he will succeed 
in his endeavours,” —Popular Science Review. 


B. CARRINGTON, M.D., F.R.S. 


British Hepaticz. Containing Descriptions and Figures of the Native 
Species of Jungermannia, Marchantia, and Anthoceros. Imp. 8vo, 
sewed, Parts 1 to 4, plain plates, 2s. 6d. each; coloured plates, 
3s. 6d. each. 


*. 


M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D. 


The British Fungi: A Plain and Easy Account of. With Coloured 


Plates of 40 Species. Fifth Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“‘ Mr Cooke writes for those whose education and means are limited, and with pre- 
eminent success, It is really a pleasure to read the manuals which he has published, 
for they are up to the mark, and so complete as to leave hardly anything to be desired. 
The new work on the fungi appears to be equally valuable with those which he has 
already printed. It contains de-criptions of the esculent fungi, the manner in which 
they are prepared for the table, how to discriminate the nutritious from the poisonous 
species, details of the principles of their scientific classification, and a tabular arrange- 
ment of orders and genera.” 


Handbook of British Hepaticz. Containing Descriptions and Figures 
of the Indigenous Species of Marchantia, Jungermannia, Riccia, and 
Anthoceros, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘Tt is very creditable to Mr Cooke that the drawings in his book are all sketches 
from nature made by his own pencil, This shows work, and is more respectabje than 
the too common practice of copying engravings from the authorities in the particular 
branch of science. This little book is valuable, because in some respects it is certainly 
a good guide-book to a number of edible fungi unknown to the public.”—Popular 
Sctence Review. 

‘‘Probably no group in the British flora has received so little attention as the 
Hepatices. Dr M. C. Cooke has now filled up the gap by producing a ‘ Handbook of 
the British Hepatice,’ containing full descriptions of ail the species, about two hundred 
in number, known to inhabit the British Islands.’’"— Nature. 
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M. C. COOKE, M.A., LL.D.—continued. 

Our Reptiles and Batrachians. A [Plain and Easy Account of the 
Lizards, Snakes, Newts, Toads, Frogs, and Tortoises indigenous to 
Great Britain. New and Reviscd Edition. With original Coloured 
Pictures of every Species, and numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


CONTENTS. 
Reptiles and Snake-stones. The Blind’“Worm. The Common Frog. 
The Common Lizard. The Common Snake. The Edible Frog. 
The Saud Lizard. The Smooth Snake, The Common Toad. 
The Green Lizard. The Viper, or Adder. Common Smooth Newt or 
The Natterjack. Great Water Newt. Eft. 
Palmate Newt. Gray's Banded Newt. The Hawk’s-Bil! Turtle. 
The Leathery Turtle. Amphibia or Batrachiane. Appendix. 


‘‘Mr Cooke has erpecially distinguished himself as a student of the fungi and the 
fresh-water alge, his works on these orders being the standard treatises in English. 
He has also paid some attention to zoology and chemistry, his education in these as in. 
other sciences being obtained by persistent self-instruction.""—Celebrities of the Century. 


Rust, Smut, Mildew, and Mould. An Introduction to the Study of 
Microscopic Fungi. Illustrated with 269 Coloured Figures by J. 
E. Sowerby. Fifth Edition, Revised and ‘Enlarged, with Appendix 
of New Species. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Those of our readers who are the happy possessors of microscopes would weleome 
this book with delight, as opening the way io a definite study of a most interesting 
branch of plant life. The minute fungi, here so faithfully depicted by Mr Sowerby, 
and go carefully described by Dr Cooke, have not only beauty of form and colour, but 
wonderful life-histories. Every hedge or lane or piece of waste ground, even in tho 
suburbs of large towns, will provide specimens, which may be easily preserved on the 
plants which they attack or mounted as microscope slides. 


Important to Botanists and Students of Natural’ History. 


European Fungi (Hymenomycetum) — Synoptical Key to. Cooke 
(M. C.) and Quelet (L., M.D., &c.)—Clavis Synoptica Hymenomy- 
cetum Europzorum. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d.; or, interleaved with ruled 


paper, 8s. 6d. 
‘‘ Without pretending to high scientific quality, the work throughout is well fitted to 
instruct and to attract a class of readers who might shrink from grappling with 4a 
scientific text-book.” —Saturday Review. “ 


BARON CUVIER. 

The Animal Kingdom. With considerable Additions by W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., and J. O. Westwood, F.L.S. New 
Edition, Hlustrated with 500 Engravings on Wood and 36 Coloured 
Plates. Imp. 8vo, 21s. 

Jj. HUNTER, late Hon. Sec. of the British Bee-keepers’ Associatzon. 

A Manual of Bee-keeping. Containing Practical’ Information for 
Rational and Profitable Methods of Bee Management. Full Instruc- 
tions on Stimulative Feeding, Ligurianising and Queen-raising, with 
descriptions of the American Comb Foundation, Sectional Supers, 
and the best Elives and Apiarian Appliances on all systems. Fourth 


Edition. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

‘* We cordially recommend Mr ITunter’s neat and compact Manual of Bee-keeping. 
Mr Hunter writes clearly and well.” —Science Gossip. 

‘“ We are indebted to Mr J. Hunter, Honorary Secretary of the British Bec-keepcrs’ 
Association. His Manual of Bee-keeping, just published, is full to the very brim of 
choice and practical hints fully up to the most advanced stages of Apiarian Science, 
and its perusal! has afforded us so much pleasure that we have drawn somewhat largely 
from it for the benefit of our readers,” — Bee-keepers’ Magazine (New York). 
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* G. H. KINAHAN. 
A Handy Book of Rock Names. Fcap. 8vo, 4s. 


‘* This will prove, we do not doubt, a very useful little book to al} practical geologists, 
and also to the reading student of rocks. When a difficulty is incurred as to a 
species of deposit, it will soon vanish. Mr Kinahan’s little book will soon make it all 
clear. The work is divided into threo paris. The first is a classifled table of rocks, the 
second pirt trea‘s of the /ngentt? rocks, and the third part deals with those rocks which 
are styled Derivate, Dana’s termination of yte has been most generally used by the 
aulhor, but he has also given the ¢fe terminations for those that like them. The book 
will be purchased, for it must be had, by every geologist; and as its size is small, it will 
form a convenient pocket companion for the man who works over fleld and quarry.”— 


Popular Science Review. 
Professor EF. LANRESTER. 


The Uses of Animals in Relation to the Industry of Man. New 
Edition. ITlustrated. Crown 8vo, 4s. 

Silk, Wool, Leather, Bone, Soap, Waste, Sponges, and Corals, Shell-fish, Insects, 
Fars, Feathers, Iforns and Hair, and Animal Perfumes, are the subjects of the twelve 
leetures on ‘‘ The Uses of Animals.” 

‘In his chapter on ‘ Waste,’ the lecturer gives startling insight into the manifold 
uses of rubbish. . . . Dr Lankester finds a use for everything ; and he delights in 
analysing cach fresh sample of rejected material, and stating how each of its com- 
ponent parts can be turned to the best account.”— Atheneum, 


Practical Physiology: A School Manual of Health. With numerous 
Woodcuts. Sixth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 
Constitution of the Human Body. Breathing, or the Function of Respira- 
Nature of the Food supplied to the Human tion. 
Body. The Structure and Functions of the 
Digestion, and the Organs by which it is Skin. 


performed. The Movements of the Human Body. 


Nature of Blood and its Circulation by the The Brain and Nerves. 
Heart. The Organs of the Senses. 


“Writing for schoolboys, Dr Lankester has been careful to consult their tastes. 
There are passages in this little work which will make it popular, and the instructor 
will probably be hailed by a name which is new to people of his class, that of a 
‘regular brick.’ ”—Athenwum. ; 

MRS LANKESTER. 
Talks about Health: A Book for Boys and Girls. Being an Explana- 


tion of all the Processes by which Life is Sustained. Illustrated. 


Small 8vo, Is. 
The Late EDWARD NEWMAN, F.Z.S. 


British Butterflies. With many Illustrations. Super royal 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

‘The British butterflies have found a good friend in Mr Newman, who has given 
us a history of their lives—from larva to imago, their habits and their whereabouts— 
which is one of the most perfect things of the kind. And we are giad to read the 
author's statement that his work has attained, while in progress, a sale that is almost 
unattainable in English scientific works. Firstly, the work consists of a series of 
notices to the young who may be disposed to go butterfly-hunting. And in them we 
find the author's great experience, and we commend this part of his work to our 
readers. The next part deals with the subjects of anatomy, physiology, and embryo- 
logy of the inwects ; and finally we come to the separate account of each species. This 
latter is admirably given. Firstcomes o capital engraving, life size, of the species, 
and then follows in order the life, history, time of appearance and locality, occupying 
from a page to a page and a half or two pages of a large quarto (or nearly so) volume. 
All this is done well, as we might expect from the author ; it is clear, intelligible, and 
devoid of much of the rubbish which abounds in books of this kind generally. We 
must conclude by expressing the hope that all who are interested in insects will make 
themselves aquainted with the volume.”—Popular Science Review. 
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MARY A. PRATTEN. 


My Hundred Swiss Flowers. With a Short Account of Swiss Ferns. 
With 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, plain plates, 12s. 6d.; coloured 


lates, 255. 
“The temptation to produce such books as this scems irresistible. The author 


feels a want; the want is undeniable. After more or less hesitation he feels he can 
supply it. It is pleasantly written, and affords useful hints as to localities.”— 


Athenwum. 
S. L. POUMPHREY. 


A Little Brown Pebble, with to full-page cuts. Feap. 4to, 3s. 6d. 

‘*In the story of ‘A Little Brown Pebble,’ its writer endeavours to introduce geo- 
lovical science into the nurscry, showing what strange creatures lived in the ancicnt 
seas, what monsters inhabited the primeval forests, and how our country alternated 
between torrid heats and an arctic cold. The accuracy of the information is guaran- 
teed hy competent authorities, and the illustrations are spirited. There is no reason 
why the attempt should not succeed.”—Academy, 21st December 1889. 


R. RIMMER, F.L.S. 


The Land and Freshwater Shells of the British Isles. [llus- 
trated with 10 Photographs and 3 Lithographs, containing figures of 


all the principal Species. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, §s. 

‘This handsomely got up little volume supplies a long-felt want in a very ingenious 
and trustworthy manner, The author is an enthusiastic conchologist, and writes 
both attractively and weil, and in a manner so simple and natural that we have no 
fear that any ordinarily oducated man will casily understand every phrase. But the 
feature of this book which strikes us most is that every species of British Jand and 
freshwater shell has been photographed, and here we have all the photographa, natura] 
size in the albertype process, so that the merest tyro will find no difficulty in identi- 
fying any shell he nay find.""—Science Review. 


J. SMITH, A.L.S. 


Ferns: British and Foreign. Fourth Edition, revised and greatly en- 


Jarged, with many illustrations. Crown d5vo, 7s. 6d. 

‘* Rach genus is described, and the technical characters upon which it is founded 
are shown in the accompanying illustrations, and the indispensable technical terms 
are explained by examples The meaning and derivations of the botanical names of 
ferns are also given in sufficient detail and with sufficient accuracy to meet the wants 
' of amateurs, if not of scholars. But perhaps the most valuable part of the work is that” 
devoted to instruction in the cultivation of ferns, which occupies some seventy pages 
of the book. A bibliography of the subject and an excellent index make up the 
remainder of this useful volume, which we recommend to all persons desirous of know- 
ing something more about ferns than being able to recognise them by sight.” — Field. 

‘* Mr Smith’s work entitles him to admiration for his industry and for the manifest 
care with which he has studied his subject ; and his present enlarged work will certainly 
become and be a standard library book of reference for all pteridologists and orna- 
mental gardeners (whether professional or amateur) who devote attention to filiculture. 
And there really is no family of plants which is more elegant than are ferns. Indi- 
genous British ferns alone afford a most intcresting scope of research and collection.” 
— Whitehall Review. j 

‘* This is a new and enlarged edition of one of the best extant works on British 
and foreign ferns which has becn called for by the introduction, dugjng the interval 
of ten years which has elapsed since the issue of the first edition, of a number of exotic 
species which have been collected and arranged under their respective genera and 
tribes as an appendix. There are thus introduced 234 entirely new species. The sixty 
pages devoted to a treatise.on the cultivation of ferns are invaluable to the fern-grower, 
professional or amateur, describing the conditions under which ferns grow in their 
native country—knowledge which is essential to their really successful cultivation 
in this.”—Rurai World. 
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J. E. TAYLOR, F.LS. F.G.S. 


Flowers: Their Origin, Shapes, Perfumes, and Colours, Illus- 
trated with 32 Coloured Figures by Sowerby, and 161 Woodcuts. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS 
The Olid and New Philosophy of Flowers—The Geological Antiquity of Flowers 

and Insects—The Geographical Distribution of Flowers—The Structure of Flowering 
Plants—Relations between Flowers and their Physical Surroundings—Relations 
between Flowers and the Wind—The Colours of Flowers—The External Shapes of 
Flowers—The Internal Shapes of Flowers—The Perfumes of Flowers—Social Flowers 
—-Birds and Flowers—The Natural Defences of Flowering Plants. 

. ‘This is an altogether charming book, full of wisdom, cheerful, simple, attractive, 
and informed throughout with a high purpose. Its object is to place within reach of 
the general public in an agreeable form the results of the most recent and compre- 
hensive botahical research. The author is so bold as to ask why flowers were made, 
and is not without means to answer the question reverently and truthfully. He 
connects them by the aids that science supplies with the history of creation, and the 
records of the rocks, and with the history of man, and the progress of the agricultural 
and horticultural arts. He tells us how they are influenced by soil and climate, how 
changed and pte a by insects and other agencies, how their seeds are blown 
about the world, and how by innumerable divine appointments it at last comes about 
that the life of a man is environed and beautified with flowers. The work is rich in 
the results of travel, and it happily connects the vegetable products of the globe with 
the conditions that favour them and the wants they satisfy. It is therefore a book 
for all ages, and for botanists and gardeners, as well as for such as rather too gladly 
confess they know nothing about plants. We should like to see it on every 
family table in the whole length and breadth of the United Kingdom.”—Gardeners' 
Magazine. 
The Aquarium: Its Inhabitants, Structure, and Management. 


Second Edition, with 238 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

“ew men have done-more to popularise the natural history science than the late 
Dr Taylor. The work before us, while intended as a handbook to public aquaria, is 
responsible for many attempts, successful and otherwise, at the construction of the 
domestic article. The book is replete with valuable information concerning persons 
and things, while the directions for making and managing aquaria are very clear and 
concise. The illustrations are numerous, suitable, and very good.”—Schoolmaster. 

“The ichthyologist, be it known, is not such a fearful or horrific ‘ sort of wild- 
fowl’ as his name would seem to argue him. The prevalence of the breed, the extent 
of its knowledge, the zeal of its enthusiasm, and the number of the aquaria it has 
built for itself in town or country, are all part and parcel:of that ‘march of science’ 
which took its impetus from Darwin and the ‘ Origin of Species.’ Those who do not 
already know that useful book, ‘The Aquarium,’ by Mr J. E. Taylor, Ph.D., F.L.8., 
&c., should procure this new edition (the sixth). It forms a convenient handbook or 
popular manual to our public aquaria. The aquarium, its inhabitants, its structure 
-and its management, are the author's especial care. And with the help of well-known 
works and a wide experience he has managed to put together a most praiseworthy 
book.” —Science Siftings. 


Half-Hours in the Green Lanes. Illustrated with 300 Woodcuts. Fifth 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

‘* A book which cannot fail to please the young, and from which many an older 
reader may glean here and there facts of interest in the field of nature. Mr Taylor 
has endeavoured to collect these facts which are to be recorded daily by an observant 
country gentleman with a taste for natural history; and he has attempted to put them 
together in a clear and simp'e style, so that the young may not only acquire a love for 
the investigation of nature, but may also put up (by reading this little book) an im- 

rtant store of knowledge. We think the author has succeeded in his object. He 

as made a very interesting little volume, not written above the heads of its readers 

as many of those books are, and he has taken care to have most of his natural history 
observations very accurately illustrated.”—Popular Science Review. 
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Jj. &. TAYLOR, F.L.S., &.G.S.—continued. 


Half-Hours at the Seaside. Illustrated with 250 Woodcuts. Fourth 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

*‘ The love of natural history has now become so prevalent, at least among purely 
English readers, that we hardly meet a family at the seaside one of whose members 
has not some little knowledge of the wonders of the deep. Now, of course, this love 
of marine zoology is being vastly increased by the existence of the valuable aquaria 
at the Crystal Palace and at Brighton. Still, however, notwithstanding the amount 
of admirable works on the subject, more especially the excellent treatises of Gosse 
and others, there was wanted a cheap form of book with good illustrations which 
should give a clear account of the ordinary creatures one meets with on the sands 
and in the rock pools. The want no longer exists, for the excellent little manual that 
now lies before us embraces all that could be desired by those who are entirely ignorant 
of the subject of seaside zoology, while its mode of arrangement and woodcuts, which 
are carefully drawn, combine to render it, both attractive and useful.”— Popular 
Science Review. 


Riding, Veterinary, and Agriculture. 
EDWARD L. ANDERSON. 


How to Ride and School a Horse. With a System of Horse Gym- 
nastics. Fourth Edition. Revised and Corrected. Crown $vo, 2s. 6d. 
‘¢ He is well worthy of a hearing.”—Bell’s Life. 
‘*Mr Anderson is, without doubt, a thorough horseman,”—7Zhe Fie’d, 
‘‘It should be a good investment to all lovers of horses.”—TZhe Farmer. 
‘‘There is no reason why the careful reader should not be able, by the help of this 
little book, to train as well as ride his horses,”—Land and Water. 


JAMES [RVINE LUPTON, FLR.CV.S, 


The Horse, as he Was, as he Is, and as he Ought to Be. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. ed. 

** Written with a good object in view, namely, to create an interest in the im- 
portant subject of horse-breeding, more especially that class known as generat utility 
horses. The book contains several ilustrations, is well printed and handsomely 
bound, and we hope will meet with the attention it deserves,”—Live Stuck Journal. 


WILLIAM PROCTOR, Stud Groon. 


The Management and Treatment of the Horse in the Stable, Field, 
and on the Road. New and Revised Edition. Crown Syo, 6s. 
‘‘There are few who are interested in horses will fail to profit by one 
portion or another of this useful work. Coming from a practical hand the 
work should recommend itself to the public.” —Sportsman. 
** There is a fund of sound common-sense views in this work which will be 
interesting to many owners.” —/eld. 


GEORGE GRESSWELL. 


The Diseases and Disorders of the Ox. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. 

‘* This is perhaps one of the best of the popular books on the subject which has been 
published in recent years, and demonstrates in a most unmistakable manner the great 
advance that has been made in Bovine and Ovine Pathology since the days of Youatt, 
wee To medical men who desire to know something of the disorders of such an 
can eee a aed hygienically—as the Ox, the work can be recommended,” 
— ance. ; 

“It is clear, concise, and practical, and would make a very convenient handbook of 
referance,”—Saturday Review. 
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PROFESSOR SHELDON. 


The Future of British Agriculture. How Farmers may best be 
Benefited. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


** Fortunately Prof. Sheldon has no mind to play the part of a prophet, 
but from the plenitude of a long experience gives sage counsel how to farm 
abreast of the time and be ready for whatever may ensue. .. . This little 
book is well worth reading, and it is pleasant to find that the professor by 
no means despairs of the future of agriculture in England.” —Academy. 


‘*We welcome the book as a valuable contribution to our agricultural 
literature, and as a useful guide to those branches in which the author 
is especially qualified to instruct.”—Nature. 


“*In this beautifully printed and well-bound little book of 158 pp., 
Professor Sheldon, in his usual happy style, surveys the agricultural field, 
and indicates what he thinks is the prospect in front of the British farmer. 
Like a watchman he stands upon his tower—and when asked, What of the 
night ? he disavows not that we are in the night, but earnestly declares that 
the morning cometh apace. The professor is an optimist; he does not believe 
that the country is done, and still less does he favour the idea that, taking a 
wide survey, the former days were better than these. On the contrary, he 
urges that the way out of the wilderness is not by any by-path, but by going 
right ahead ; and, ere long, the man who holds the banner high will emerge 
triumphant." —Scottish Farmer. 


JOHN WATSON, £.L.S. 


Ornithology in Relation to Agriculture and Horticulture, by various 
writers, edited by John Watson, F.L.S., &c. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


List oF CONTRIBUTORS.—Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod, late Consulting 
Entomologist to the Royal Agricultural Society of England; O. V. Aplin, 
F.L.S., Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union ; Charles Whitehead, 
F.L.S., F.G.8., &c., author of ‘‘ Fifty Years of Fruit Farming”; John 
Watson, F.L.S., author of ‘A Handbook for Farmers and Small Holdezs”; 
the Rev. F. O. Morris, M.A., author of ‘‘ A History of British Birds”; G. W. 
Murdoch, late editor of The Farmer, Riley Fortune, F.Z.S.; T. H. Nelson, 
Member of the British Ornithologists’ Union ; T. Southwell, F.Z.S.; Rev. 
Theo. Wood, B.A., F.LS.; J. H. Gurney, jun., M.P.; Harrison Weir, 
F.R.H.S.; W. H. Tuck. 

‘¢ Will form a textbook of a reliable kind in guiding agriculturists at large 
in their dealings with their feathered friends and foes alike.”—Glasgow 
Herald. 

‘¢ This is a valuable book, and should go far to fulfil its excellent purpose. 
. . . It is a book that every agriculturist should possess.”—Land and 
Water. 

“Tt is well to know what birds do mischief and what birds are helpful. 
This book is the very manual to clear up all such doubts.”— Yorkshire Post. 


‘‘In these days of agricultural depression it behoves the former to study, 
among other subjects, ornithology. That he and the gamekeeper often bring 
down plagues upon the land when they fancy they are ridding it of a pest is 
exceedingly well illustrated in this series of papers.””— Scotsman. 
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$ndta, China, Japan, and the Last. 


SURGEON-MAJOR L. A. WADDELL, M.B8., F.L.S., FR.G.S., 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Anthropological Institute, &c. 


The Buddhism of Tibet, with its Mystic Cults, Symbolism, and Mytho- 
logy, and in its Kelation to Indian Buddhism, with over 200 Illiustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 


Synopsis OF ConTENTSs :—Introductory. Historical: Changes in Primitive Bud- 
dhism leading to Lamaism—Rise, Development, and Spread of Lamaism—The Sects of 
Lamaism. Doctrinal: Metaphysical Sources of the Doctrine—The Doctrine and its 
Morality—Scriptures and Literature. Monastic: The Order of Lamas—Daily Life and 
Routine—Hierarchy and Reincarnate Lamas. Buildings: Monasteries—Temples and 
OCathedrals—Shrines (and Relics and Pilgrims). Mythology and Gods: Pantheon and 
Images—Sacred Symbols and Charms. Ritual and Sorcery: Worship and Ritual— 
Astrology and Divination— Sorcery and Necromancy. Festivals and Plays: Festivals 
and Holidays—Mystic Plays and Masquerades and Sacred Plays. Popular Lamaism: 
i aa and Popular Lamaism. <dAppendices: Chronological Table—Bibliography— 

ndex. ; 

‘* By far the most important mass of original materials contributed to this recondite 
study.”°—The Times. 

“‘ Dr Waddell deals with the whole subject in a most exhaustive manner, and gives 
a clear insight into the structure, prominent features, and cults of the system ; and to 
disentangle the early history of Lamaism from the chaotic growth of fable which has 
invested it, most of the chief internal movements of Lamaism are now for the first 
time presented in an intelligible and systematic form. The work is a valuable 
addition to the long series that have preceded it, and is enriched by numerous illus- 
trations, mostly from originals brought from Lhasa, and from photographs by the 
author, ‘while it is fully indexed, and is provided with a chronological table and biblio- 
graphy.” — Liverpool Courier. 

** A book of exceptional interest.”—Glasgow Herald. 

‘©A learned and elaborate work, likely for some time to come to bea scurce of 
reference for al] who seek information about Lamaism. .. . In the appendix will be 
found a chronological table of Tibetan events, and a bibliography of the best literature 
bearing on Lamaism,. There is also an excellent indéx, and the numerous illustrations 
are certainly one of the distinctive features of the book.”—-Morning Post. ; 

** Cannot fail to arouse the liveliest interest. The author of this excellently pro- 
duced, handsomely illustrated volume of ney six hundred pages has. eyidently 
spared no pains in prosecuting his studies. . . . The book is one of exceptional value, 
ang will attract all those readers who take an interest in the old religions of the far 
East.”— Publishers’ Circular. 


SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, ALA., Author of ** The Light of Asia,” &e. 


The Book of Good Counsels. Fables from the Sanscrit of the 
Hitopadésa. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Autograph and 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, antique, gilt top, §s. 

A few copies of the large paper Edition (limited to 100 copies), 
bound in white vellum, 25s. each net. 

‘*< The Book of Good Counsels,’ by Sir Edwin Arnold, comes almost as a new book, 
so long has it been out of print. Now, in addition to being very tastefully and 
hal reissued, it contains numerous illustrations by Mr Gordon Browne. As some 

ew may remember, it is a book of, Indian stories and poetical maxims from the 

Sanskrit of the Hitopadésa. The book is almost a volume of fairy tales, and may pass 

for that with the younger generation, but it is a little too heavily overlaid with philo- 

sophy to be dismissed wholly as such. In fact, like all that Sir Edwin Arnold has 
brought before us, it is full of curious fancies, and that it is a charming little book to 
look at is its least merit.”— Daily Graphic. 
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CAPTAIN JAMES ABBOTT. 


Narrative of a Journey from Herat to Khiva, Moscow, and St 
Petersburgh during the late Russian invasion at Khiva. With Map 
and Portrait. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 24s. 


The real interest of the work consists in its store of spirited anecdote, its enter- 
taining sketches of individual and national character, its graphic pictures of Eastern 
life and manners, its simply told tales of peril, privation, and suffering encountered and 
endured with a soldier's courage. Over the whole narrative, the natveté and frank- 
ness of the writer cast a charm that far more than covers its occasional eccentricities 
of style and language. It has seldom fallen to our lot to read a more interesting 
narrative of personal adventure. Rarely, indeed, do we find an author whose 
constant presence, through almost the whole of two large volumes, is not only 
tolerable, but welcome. Few readers will rise from a perusal of the narrative 
without a strong feeling of personal sympathy ahd interest in the gallant Major ; even 
though here and there unable to repress a smile at some burst of ecstasy, some abrupt 
cl Ades Cpe cha! ag would never have been perpetrated by a practical writer, and a 
man of the world. 


SIR &. C. BAYLEY. 


The Local Muhammadan Dynasties, Gujarat. Forming a Sequel 
to Sir H. M. Elliott’s ‘‘ History of the Muhammadan Empire 
of India.” Demy 8vo, 21s. 


‘The value of the work consists in the light which it serves to throw upon dis- 
uted dates and obscure transactions. Asa work of reference it is doubtless useful. 
garding the way in which its learned translator and editor has acquitted himself 
of his task it is scarcely necessary to write; a profound scholar and painstaking in- 
vestigator, his labours are unusually trustworthy, and the world of letters will doubt- 
less award him that meed of praise, which is rarely withheld from arduous and con- 
scientious toil, by asstgning him, in death, a niche in the temple of fame, side by side 
with his venerated master, Sir Henry Elliott.”—Academy. 

“* This book may be considered the first of a series designed rather as a See cuens 
than complement to the ‘ History of India as Told by its own Historians.’ Following 
the Preface, a necessarily brief biographical notice—written in the kindly and appre- 
ciative spirit which ever characterises the style of the learned editor of Marco Polo, 
whose initiais are scarcely needed to confirm his identity—explains how on Professor 
Dowson’s death, Sir Edward Clive Bayley was induced to undertake an editorship for 
which he was eminently qualified by personal character and acquaintance with the 
originator of the project which constituted his raison d’étre. But the new editor did 
not live to see the actual publication of his first volume. Scarcely had he completed 
it for the press, when his career was brought toa close. A singular fatality seems to 
have attended the several able men who have taken the leading part in preserving this 
particular monument of genuine history. Henry Elliott, John Dowson, Edward Clive 
Bayley, and more recently still (during the current year), Edward Thomas, the high- 
class numismatist, all have passed away, with hands upon the plough in the very field 
of Oriental research. Without asking to whose care the preparation of any future 
volumes may be entrusted, let us be thankful for the work, so far completed and—at 
this time especially—for the instalment which has just appeared.” Atheneum. 


STR GEORGE BIRDWOOD, ALD. 


Report on the Old Records of the India Office, with Maps and 
Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


‘‘ Those who are familiar with Sir George Birdwood’s literary method will appreciate 
the interest and the wealth of historical illustration with which he invests these topics.” 
—Times, Feb. 26,1891. =~ 

‘‘ Sir George Birdwood has performed a Herculean task in exploring, sorting, and 
describing the masses of old India Office records, which Mr Danvers has now got into 
a state of admirable arrangement, so that, with the help of Sir George’s Index, they 
may be readily and profitably consulted by students.”—Scotsman. 
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E. BONAVIA, M.D., Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical Service. 


The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons of India and Ceyloh. Demy 
8vo, with Atlas of Plates, 30s. 


‘ The amount of labour and researeh that Dr Bonavia must have expended on these 
volumes would be very difficult to estimate, and it is to be hoped thai he will be repaid, 
to some extent at least, by the recognition of his work by those who are interested in 
promoting the internal industries of India." —Home News. ; 

‘¢ There can be no question that the author of this work has devoted much time and 
trouble to the study of the Citrus family in India. That the preparation of the book 
has been a labour of love is evident throughout its pages.”—The Englishman. 


F. C. DANVERS, Registrar and Superintendent of Records, 
Lndia Office, London. 


Report to the Secretary of State for India in Council on the Portu- 
guese Records relating to the East Indies, contained in the 
Archivo da Torre de Tombo, and the Public Libraries at Lisbon and 
Evora. Royal 8vo, sewed, 6s. net. 


‘¢The whole book is full of important and interesting materials for the student 
alike of English and of Indian history.” —Téimes. 

‘Tt is more than time that some attention was paid to the history of the Portuguese 
in India by Englishmen, and Mr Danvers is doing good service to India by his investi- 
gation into the Portuguese records."’-—/ndia. 

‘We are very grateful for it, especially with the gratitude which consists in a long- 
ing for more favours to come. The Secretary of State spends much money on worse 
things than continuing the efforts of which the book under review is only the first 
result.”—Asiatic Quarterly Revie. : 

The visits of inspection into the records preserved in Portugal bearing on the 
history of European enterprise in Eastern seas, which were authorised by the Secretary 
of State for India in 1891 and 1892, have resulted in the production of a most interest- 
ing report, which shows that a vast store of historical papers has been carefully pre- 
served in that country, which deserves more thorough investigation. Mr Danvers, 
whose devotion to the duties of the Record Department is well known, hastened to 
carry out his instructions, and his report fully attests the earnestness with which he 
pursued his task, The documents range in date from 1500 to the present date, and 
contain clusters of documents numbering 12,465 and 5,274, and 1,783 in extent, besides 
many other deeply interesting batches of smaller bulk. It seems that no copies exist 
of most of these documents among our own records, a fact which invests them with 
peculiar interest. : 


GEORGE DOBSON. 


Russia’s Railway Advance into Central Asia. Notes of a Journey 
from St Petersburg to Samarkand, Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


‘* The letters themselves have been expanded and rewritten, and the work contains 
seven additional chapters, which bring the account of the Transcaspian Provinces 
down to the present time. Those of our readers who remember the original letters 
will need no farther commendation of our correspondent's accuracy of information 
and graphic powers of description.” —7imes. 

‘Offers a valuable contribution to our knowledge of this region. The author 
journeyed from St Petersburg to Samarkand by the Russian trains and steamers, 
He wonders, as so many have wondered before, why the break in the line of railway 
communication which is made by the Caspian Sea is allowed to continue. His book is 
eminently impartial, and he deals with the question of trade between India and Central 
Asia in a chapter full of the highest interest, both for the statesman and the British 
merchant.”—Daily Telegraph. 
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REV. A. J. D. DORSEY, B.D., KC., P.O.C. 
Portuguese Discoveries, Dependencies, and Missions in Asia and 


Africa, with Maps. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


Book I, 

Introductory. 

The Portuguese in Europe and Asia. 

Portugal and the Portuguese. 

Portuguese Discoveries in the Fifteenth 
Century. 

Portuguese Conquests of India in the 
Sixteenth Century. 

The Portuguese Empire in the Sixteenth 
Century. 


Book IF, 


The Portuguese Missions in Southern 
India. 

Early History of the Church in India. 

First Meeting of the Portuguese with the 
Syriane, 

Pioneers of the Portuguese Missiong. 

The Rise of the Jesuits. 

The Jesuits in Portugal. 

St Francis Xavier's Mission in India. 

Subsequent Missions in the Sixteenth 
Century. 


Book ITI. 


The Subjuagation of the Syrian Church. 
Roman Claim of Supremacy. 

First Attempt, by the Franciscans, 
Second Attempt. hy the Jesuits. 

The Struggle against Rome. 


Book I{I.—continued. 


The Archbishop of Goa. 
The Synod of Diamper. 
The Triumph of Rome. 


Book IV. 


Subsequent Missions in Southern India, 
with special reference to the Syrians. 

Radiation of Mission of Goa. 

The Madura Mission, 

Portuguese Missions in the Carnatic. 

Syrian Christians in the Seventeenth 
Century. 

Syrian Christians in the Eighteenth 
Century. 


Book V, 


The Portuguese Missions, with special 
reference to Modern Missionary 
efforts in South India. 

The oa Protestant Mission in South 
India. 


- English Missions to the Syrians 1806-16, 


English Missions an the 
Christians. 

The Disruption and its Results. 

Present State of the Syrian Christians. 

The Revival of the Romish Missions in 
India, 


Syrian 


GENERAL GORDON, C.B. 


Events in the Taeping Rebellion. 


Being Reprints of MSS. copied 


by General Gordon, C.B., in his own handwriting ; with Monograph, 


Introduction, and Notes. 
Story of Chinese Gordon.” 


By A. Egmont Hake, author of ‘‘ The 
With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo, 18s, 


“A valuable and graphic contribution to our knowledge of affairs in China at the 
most critical period of its history.”—Zeeds Mercury. . 
‘Mr Hake has prefixed a vivid sketch of Gordon's career as a ‘ leader of men,’ 


which shows insight and grasp of character. 


The style is perhaps somewhat too 


emphatic and ejaculatory—one seems to hear echoes of Hugo, and a strain of Mr 
Walter Besant—but the spirit is excellent.” Atheneum. 

‘‘ Without wearying his readers by describing at length events which are as 
familiar in our mouths as household words, he contents himself with giving a light 
sketch of them, and fills inthe picture with a personal narrative which to most people 


will be entirely new.”—Saturday Reriew. 


_F. V. GREENE, Military Attaché to the U.S. Legation 
at St Petersburg. 


Sketches of Army Life in Russia. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
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M. GRIFFITH. 


India’s Princes. 


with 47 Portraits and Illustrations. 


Short Life Sketches of the Native Rulers of India, 


Demy 4to, gilt top, 21s. 


LisT OF PORTRAITS. 


THE PUNJAUB. 
H.H. the Maharaja of Cashmere. 
H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala. 
H.H. the Maharaja of Kapurthalla. 
RAJPUTANA. 
The Maharaja of Oudipur. 
The Maharaja of Jeypore. 
The Maharaja of Jodbpur. 
The Maharaja of Ulware. 
The Maharaja of Bhurtpur. 
CENTRAL INDIA. 
H.H. the Maharaja Holkar of Indore. 
H.H. the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior. 
H.H. the Begum of Bhopal. 


THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 


H.H. the Gaikwar of Baroda. 

H.H. the Rao of Cutch. 

H.H. the Raja Kolhapur. 

H.H. the Nawab of Junagarh, 

H.H. the Thakore Sahib of Bhavnagar. 
H.H. the Thakore Sahib of Dhangadra. 
H.H. the Thakore Sahib of Morvi. 
H.H. the Thakor2 Sahib of Gondal. 


SOUTHERN INDIA. 
H.H. the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
H.H. the Maharaja of Mysore. 
H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore. 


“A handsome volume containing a series of photographic portraits and local 
views with accompanying letterpress, giving biographical and political details, 
carefully compiled and attractively presented.”—Tirmes. 


C. HAMILTON. 


Hedaya or Guide. 
Edition. 


A Commentary on the Mussulman Laws. 
With Preface and Index by S. G. Grady. 8vo, 35s. 


“A work of very high authority in all Moslem countries. 


Second 


It discusses most of the 


subjects mentioned in the Koran and Sonna.”—MILL's Muhammadanisn. 
The great Law-Book of India, and one of the most important monuments of Mussul- 


man legislation in existence. 
‘A valuable work."—ALLIBONE. 


SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS. 


Of Zakat. 

Of Nikkah or Marriage. 

Of Rizza or Fosterage. 

Of Talak or Divorce, 

Of Ittak or the Manumission of Slaves. 

Of Eiman or Vows. 

Of Hoodood or Punishment. 

Of Saraka or Larceny. 

Of Al Seyir or the Institutes, 

Of the Law respecting Lakects or Found- 


Of Looktas or Troves. 

Of Ibbak or the Absconding of Slaves. 

Of Mafkoods or Missing Persons. ; 

Of Shirkat or Partnership. 

Of Wakf or Appropriations. 

Of Sale, 

Of Serf Sale. 

Of Kafalit or Bail. . 

Of Hawalit or the Transfer of the Kazee. 

Of the Duties of the Kazee. 

Of Shahadit or Evidence. 

Of Retractation of Evidence. 

Of Agency. 

Of Dawee or Claim. 

Of Ikrar or Acknowledge. 

Of Soolh or Composition. 

Of Mozaribat or Co-partnership in the 
Profits of Stock and Labour. 


Of Widda or Deposits. 

Of Areeat or Loans. 

Of Hibba or Gifts. 

Of Ijaro or Hire. 

Of Mokatibes. 

Of Willa. 

Of Ikrah or Compulsion. 

Of Hijr or Inhibition. 

Of Mazoons or Licensed Slaves. 

Of Ghazb or Usurpation. 

Of Shaffa. 

Of Kissmat or Partition. 

Of Mozarea or Compacts of Cultivation. 

Of Mosakat or Compacts of Gardening. 

Of Zabbah or the Slaying of Animals for 
Food. 

Of Uzheea or Sacrifice. 

Of Kiraheeat or Abominations. 

Of the Cultivation of Waste Lands, 

Of Prohibited Liquors. 

Of Hunting. - 

Of Rahn or Pawns. 

Of Janayat or Offences against the Person. 

Of Deeayat or Fines, 


- Of Mawakil or the Levying of Fines. 


Of Wasaya or Wills. 
Of Hermaphrodites. 
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HOWARD HENSMAN, Special Correspondent of the ‘‘ Pioneer” 
(Allahabad) and the “* Daily News” (London), 


The Afghan War, 1879-80. Being a complete Narrative of the Capture 
of Cabul, the Siege of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the March 
to Candahar, and the defeat of Ayub Khan. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 


21S. 

“Sir Frederick Roberts says of the letters here published in a collected form that 
‘nothing could be more accurate or graphic.’ As to accuracy no one can be a more 
competent judge than Sir Frederick, and his testimony stamps the book before us as 
constituting especially trustworthy material for history. Of much that he relates Mr 
Hensman was an eye-witness; of the rest he was informed by eye-witnesses_immedi- 
ately after the occurrence of the events recorded. We are assured by Sir Frederick 
Roberts that Mr Hensman’s accuracy is complete in all respects. Mr Hensman enjoyed 
Singular advantages during the first part of the war, for he was the only special corre- 
spondent who accompanied the force which marched out of Ali Kheyl in September 
1879. One of the most interesting portions of the book is that which describes the 
march ‘of Sir Frederick Roberts from Cabul to Candahar. Indeed, the book is in 
every respect interesting and well written, and reflects the greatest credit on the 


author." —Athenceum. 
Str H. HUNTER. 
A Statistical Account of Bengal. 20 vols. Demy 8vo, £6. 


1, Twenty-four Parganas and Sundar- 7, Meldah, Rangpur, Dinajpur. 
bans. 8. Rajshahf and Bogra. - 
2. Nadiya and Jessor. 9. Murshidabad and Pabna. 
3. Midnapur, Hugli, and Hourah, 10, Darjiling, Jalpaigurf, and Kutch 
4, Bardwan, Birbhum, and Bankhura. Behar State, 
5. Dacca, Bakarganj, Faridpur, and 11. Patna and Saran. 
Maimansinh, 12. Gaya and Shahabad. 
6, Chittagong Hill Tracts, Chittagong, 13. Tirhut and Champaran. 


Noakhali, Tipperah, and Hill 14. Bhagalpur and Santal Parganas. 
Tipperah State. 15. Monghyr and Purniah. 


Bengal MS. Records, a selected list of Letters in the Board of Revenue, 
Calcutta, 1782-1807, with an Historical Dissertation and Analytical 


Index. 4vols. Demy 8vo, 3os. 
‘* This is one of the small class of original works that compel a reconsideration of 
views which have been long accepted and which have passed into the current history 
of the period to which they refer. Sir William Wilson Hunter's exhaustive examination 
of the actual state of the various landed classes of Bengal during the last century 
renders impossible the further acceptance of these hitherto almost indisputable dicta 
of Indian history. The chief materials for that examination have been the contem- 
porary MS. records preserved in the Board of Revenue, Calcutta, of which Sir William 
Hunter gives a lidt of 14,136 letters dealing with the period from 1782 to 1807. Nothing 
could be more impartial than the spirit in which he deals with the great questions 
involved. He makes the actual facts, as recorded by these letters, written at the 
time, speak for themselves. But those who desire to learn how that system grew out 
of the pre-existing land rights and land usages of the province will find a clear and 
authoritative explanation. If these four volumes stood alone they would place their 
author in the first rank of scientific historians; that is, of the extremely limited- 
class of historians who write from original MSS. and records. But they do not stand 
alone. They are the natural continuation of the author’s researches, nearly a genera- 
tion ago, among the District Archives of Bengal, which produced his ‘ Annals of 
Rural Bengal’ in 1868 and his ‘ Orissa’ in 1872. They are also the first-fruits of that 
comprehensive history of India on which he has been engaged for the last twenty years 
for which he has collected in each province of India an accumulation of tested lo 
materials such as has never before been brought together in the hands, and by the 
labours, of any worker im the same stupendous field, and which, when completed, will 
be the fitting crown of his lifelong services to India. These volumes are indeed an 
important instalment towards the projected magnum opus; and in this connection 
it is of good augury to observe that they maintainstheir author’s reputation for that 
fulness and minuteness of knowledge, that grasp of principles and philosophic insight, 
and that fertility and charm of literary expression which give Sir William Hunter his 
unique place among the writers of his day on India.” —The Times. 
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REV. 7. P. HUGHES. 


A Dictionary of Islam, being a Cyclopzedia of the Doctrines, Rites, 
Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theological 
Terms of the Muhammadan Religion. With numerous Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo, £2 2s. 

‘‘Such a work as this has long been needed, and it would be hard to find 
any one better qualified to prepare it than Mr Hughes. His ‘ Notes on 
Muhammadanism,’ of which two editions have appeared, have proved de- 
cidedly useful to students of Islam, especially in India, and his long familiarity 
with the tenets and customs of Moslems has placed him in the best possible 
position for deciding what is necessary and what superfluous in a ‘ Dictionary 
of Islam.’ His usual method is to begin an article with the text in the 
Koran relating to the subject, then to add the traditions bearing upon it, and 
to conclude with the comments of the Mohammedan scholiasts and the 
criticisms of Western scholars. Such a method, while involving an infinity of 
labour, produces the best results in point of accuracy and comprehensiveness. 
The difficult task of compiling a dictionary of so vast a subject as Islam, with 
its many sects, its saints, khalifs, ascetics, and dervishes, its festivals, ritual, 
and sacred places, the dress, manners, and customs of its professors, its com- 
mentators, technical terms, science of tradition and interpretation, its super- 
stitions, magic, and astrology, its theoretical doctrines and actual practices, 
has been accomplished with singular success; and the dictionary will have its 
place among the standard works of reference in every library that professes 
to take account of the religion which governs the lives of forty millions of 
the Queen’s subjects. The articles on ‘ Marriage,’ ‘Women,’ ‘ Wives,’ 
‘Slavery,’ ‘Tradition,’ ‘Sufi,’ ‘Muhammad,’ ‘Da'wah’ or Incantation, 
‘ Burial,’ and ‘God,’ are especially admirable. Two articles deserve special 
notice. One is an elaborate account of Arabic ‘Writing’ by Dr Steingass, 
which contains a vast quantity of useful matter, and is weli illustrated by 
woodcuts of the chief varieties of Arabic script. The other article to which 
we refer with special emphasis is Mr F. Pincott on ‘Sikhism.’ There is some- 
thing on nearl every page of the dictionary that will interest and instruct 
the students of Eastern religion, manners, and customs,” —Athenwum. 

Dictionary of Muhammadan Theology. 

Notes on Muhammadanism. By Rev. T. P. Hughes. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 

‘* Altogether an admirable little book. It combines two excellent quali- 
ties, abundance of facts and lack of theories. . . . On every one of the 
numerous heads (over fifty) into which the book is divided, Mr Hughes 
furnishes a large amount of very valuable information, which it would be 
exceedingly difficult to collect from even a large library of works on the 
subject. The book might well be called a ‘ Dictionary of Muhammadan 

*Theology,’ for we know of no English work which combines a methedicat 
arrangement (and consequently facility of reference) with fulness of informa- 
tion in so high a degree as the little volume before us.”—The Academy. 

“It contains multum in parvo, and is about the best outline of the 
tenets of the Muslim faith which we have seen. It has, moreover, the rare 
merit of being accurate ; and, although it contains a few passages which we 
would gladly see expunged, it cannot fail to be useful to all Government 
ae who have to deal with Muhammadans; whilst to missionaries it 
will be invaluable.”-—TZhe Times of India. 

“The main object of the wagk is to reveal the real and practical character 
of the Islam faith, and in this the author has evidently been successful.”— 

The Standard. 
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MRS GRACE JOHNSON, Silver Medallist, Cookery Exhibition. 
Anglo-Indian and Oriental Cookery. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


H. G. KEENE, C.LE., BCS, MRAS., &e. 
History of India. From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. For 
the use of Students and Colleges. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, with Maps, 


16s. 

“The main merit of Mr Keene's performance lies in the fact that he has assimilated 
all the authorities, and has been careful to bring his book down to date. He has been 
careful in research, and has availed himself of the most recent materials, He is well 
known as the author of other works on Indian history, and his capacity for his self- 
imposed task will not be questioned. We must content ourselves with this brief testi- 
mony to the labour and skill bestowed by him upon a subject of vast interest and 
importance. Excellent proportion is preserved in dealing with the various episodes, 
and the style is clear and graphic, The volumes are supplied with many useful maps, 
yo appendix include notes on Indian law and on recent books about India.”— 

obe, 

“Mr Keene has the admirable element of fairness in dealing with the succession of 
great questions that pass over his pages, and he wisely devotes a full half of his work 
to the present century. The appearance of such a book, and of every such book, upon 
India is to be hailed at present. <A fair-minded presentment of Indian history like tkat 
contained in Mr Keene's two volumes is at this moment peculiarly welcome."’— 7%imes, 

“In this admirably clear and comprehensive account of the rise and consolidation 
of our great Indian Empire, Mr Keene has endeavoured to give, without prolixity, ‘a 
statement of the relevant facts at present available, both in regard to the origin of the 
more important Indian races and in regard to their progress before they came under 
the unifying processes of modern administration.’ To this undertaking is, of course, 
added the completion of the story of the ‘unprecedented series of events’ which have 
led to the amalgamation of the various Indian tribes or nationalities under one rule, 
In theory, at least, there is finality in history. Mr Keene traces the ancient Indian 
races from their earliest known ancestors and the effect of the Aryan settlement. He 
marks the rise of Buddhism and the great Muslim Conquest, the end of the Pathans, 
and the advent of the Empire of the Mughals. In rapid succession he reviews the 
Hindu revival, the initial establishment of English influence, and the destruction of 
French power. The author records the policy of Cornwallis, the wars of Wellesley, 
and the Administration of Minto—the most important features in Indian history hefore 
the establishment of British supremacy. It is a brilliant record of British prowess and 
ability of governing inferior races that Mr Keene has to place before his readers. We 
bave won and held India by the sword, and the policy of the men we send out year by 
year to assist in its administration is largely based on that principle. The history of 
the land, of our occupation, and our sojourning, so ably set forth in these pages, is 
inseparable from that one essential fact."—Morning Post. 


An Oriental Biographical Dictionary. Founded on materials collected 
by the late Thomas William Beale. New Edition, revised and en- 


larged. Royal 8vo, 28s. 

“A complete biographical dictionary for a country like India, which in its long 
history has produced a profusion of great men, would be a vast undertaking. The 
suggestion here made only indicates the line on which the dictionary, at some future 
time, could be almost indefinitely extended, and rendered still more valuable as a work 
of reference. Great care has evidently been taken to secure the accuracy of all that 
has been included in the work, and that is of far more importance than mere bulk. 
The dictionary can be commended as trustworthy, and reflects much credit on Mr 
Keene. Several interesting lists of rulers are given under the various founders of 
dynasties.” —/ndta. 


The Fall of the Moghul Empire. From the Death of Aurungzeb to 
the Overthrow of the Mahratta Power. A New Edition, with Correc- 
tions and Additions. With Map. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


This work fills up a blank between the ending of Elphinustone’s and the commence- 
ment of Thornton's Histories. 


Fifty-Seven. Some Account of the Administration of Indian Districts 
during the Revolt of the Bengal Army. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
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G. B. MALLESON. 


History of the French in India. From the Founding of Pondicherry 
in 1674, to the Capture of that place in 1761. New and Revised 
Edition, with Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

«“ Colonel Malleson has produced a votume alike attractive to the general reader and 
valuable for its new matter to the special student. It is not too much to say that now, 
for the firat time, we are furnished with a faithful narrative of that portion of European 
enterprise in India which turns upon the contest waged by the East India Company 
against French influence, and especially against Dupleix.”—Zdinburgh Review, 

‘‘ It is pleasant to contrast the work now before us with the writer's first bold plunge 
into historical composition, which splashed every one within his reach. He swims now 
with a steady stroke, and there is no fear of -his sinking. With a keener insight into 
human character, and a larger understanding of the sources of human action, he com- 
bines all the power of animated recital which invested his earlier narratives with 
popularity.” —Forinightly Review, 

‘The author has had the advantage of consulting French Archives, and his volume 
forme a useful supplement to Orme,”—Athenzum. 


Final French Struggles in India and on the Indian Seas. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘* How India escaped from the government of prefects and sub-prefects to 
fall under that of Commissioners and Deputy-Commissioners ; why the Penal 
Code of Lord Macaulay reigns supreme instead of a Code Napoleon; why we 
are not looking on helplessly from Mahe, Karikal, and Pondicherry, while the 
French are ruling all over Madras, and spending millions of francs in attempt- 
ing to cultivate the slopes of the Neilgherries, may be learnt from this modest 
volume. Colonel Malleson is always painstaking, and generally accurate ; his 
style is transparent, and he never loses sight of the purpose with which he 
commenced to write.” —Saturday Review. 

‘*A book dealing with such a period of our history in the East, besides 
being interesting, contains many lessons. It is written in a style that will be 
popular with general readers.” —Athencum. 


History of Afghanistan, from the Earliest Period to the Outbreak of the 
War of 1878. With map. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

‘The name of Colonel Malleson on the title-page of any historical work in 
relation to India or the neighbouring States, is a satisfactory guarantee both 
for the accuracy of the facts and the brilliancy of the narrative. The author 
may he complimented upon having written a History of Afghanistan which 
is likely to become a work of standard authority.” —Scotsman. 


The Battlefields of Germany, from the Outbreak of the Thirty Years’ 
War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and 1 Plan. Demy 8vo, 
16s. 

**Colonel Malleson has shown a grasp of his sybject, and a power of 
vivifying the confused area, of battle, in which it would be impossible to 
name any living writer as his equal. In imbuing these almost forgotten 
battlefields with fresh interest and reality for the English reader,’he is re- 
opening one of the most‘important chapters of European history, which no 
previous English writer has made so interesting and instructive as he has 
succeeded in doing in this volume.” — Academy. 


Ambushes and Surprises, being a Description of some of the_most famous 
instances of the Leading into Ambush and the Surprises of Armies, 
from the time of Hannibal to the period of the Indian Mutiny. With a 
portrait of General Lord Mark Ker, K.C.B. Demy 8vo, 18s. 
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MRS MANNING. 

Ancient and Medizval India. Being the History, Religion, Laws, 
Caste, Manners and Customs, Language, Literature, Poetry, Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy, Algebra, Medicine, Architecture, Manufactures, 
Commerce, &c., of the Hindus, taken from their Writings. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30s. 


J. MORRIS, Author of “ The War in Korea,” & ¢., thirteen years 

restdent tn Tokeo under the Japanese Board of Works. 

Advance Japan. A Nation Thoroughly in Earnest. With over 100 
Illustrations by R. Isayama, and of Photographs lent by the Japanese 
Legation. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

“Is really a remarkably complete account of the land, the people, and the institu- 
tions of Japan, with chapters that deal with matters of such living interest as its 
growing industries and armaments, and the origin, incidents, and probable outcome 
of the war with China. The volume is illustrated by a Japanese artist of repute; it 


has a nuniber of useful statistical appendices, and it is dedicated to His Majesty the 
Mikado.” —Scotsman. 


DEPUTY SURGEON-GENERAL C. T. PASKE, late of the Bengal 
Army, and Edited by F. G. AFLALO. 


Life and Travel in Lower Burmah, with frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


‘*In dealing with life in Burmah we are given a pleasant insight into 
Eastern life; and to those interested in India and our other Eastern 
ossessions, the opinions Mr Paske offers and the suggestions he makes will 
e delightful chaser Mr Paske has adopted a very light style of writing in 
‘Myamma,’ which lends an additional charm to the short historical-cum- 
geographical sketch, and both the writer and the editor are to be commended 
for the production of a really attractive book.’’—Publie Opinion. 


ALEXANDER ROGERS, Bombay Civil Service Retired. 


The Land Revertue of Bombay. A History of its Administration, 


Rise, and Progress. 2 vols, with 18 Maps. Demy 8vo, 30s. 
‘*These-two volumes are full of valuable information not only on the Land Revenue, 
but on the general condition and state of cultivation in all parts of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. Each collectorate is described separately, and an excellent map of each is 

given, showing the divisional headquarfers, market-towns, trade centtes, places of 
ilgrimage, travellers, ay ty eae municipalities, hospitals, schools, post offices, 
legraphg, railways, &c.”—Mirror of British Museum. 

**Mr Rogers has produced a continuous and an authoritative record of the land 
changes and of the fortunes of the cultivating classes for a full half-century, together 
with valuable ddta regarding the condition and burdens of those classes at various 
periods before the present system of settlement was introduced. Mr Rogers now 

resents a comprehensive view of the land administration of Bombay as a whole, the 
Pistory of its rise and progress, and a clear statement of the results which it has 
attained. It is a narrative of which all patriotic Englishmen may feel proud. The old 
burdens of native rule have been lightened, the old injustices mitigated, the old fiscal 
crueities and exactions abolished. Underlying the story of each district we see a per- 
ennial struggle going on between the increase of the population and the available 
means of subsistence derived from the soil. That increase of the population is the 
direct result of the peace of the country under British rule. But it tends to press 
more and more severely on the possible limits of local cultivation, and it can only be 
provided for by the extension of the modern appliances of production and distribu- 
tion. Mr Rogers yery “properly confines himself to his own subject. But there is 
ample evidence that the extension of roads, railways, steam factories, and other 
industrial enterprises, have played an important part in the solution of the problem, 
and that during recent years such enterprises have been powerfully aided by an 
abundant currency.” —The Times. 
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G. P. SANDERSON, Officer tn Charge of the Government 
Elephant Keddahs. 


Thirteen Years among the Wild Beasts of India; their Haunts 
and Habits, from Personal Observation. With an account of the 
Modes of Capturing and Taming Wild Elephants. With 21 full-page 
Illustrations, Reproduced for this Edition direct from the original 


drawings, and 3 Maps. Fifth Edition. gal 4to, 12s. 

“We find it difficult to hasten through this interesting book; on almost every page 
some incident or some happy descriptive passage tempts the reader to linger. The 
author relates his exploits with ability and with singular modesty. His adventures 
with man-eaters will afford lively entertainment to the reader, and indeed there is no 
portion of the volume which he is likely to wish shorter. The illustrations add to the 
attractions of the book,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“This is the best and’ most practical book on the wild game of Southern and 
Eastern India that we have read, and displays an extensive acquaintance with natural 
history. ‘To the traveller proposing to visit India, whether he be a sportsman, a 
naturalist, or an antiquarian, the book will be invaluable: full of incident and sparkling 
with anecdote.”— Bailey's Magazine, ; 


ROBERT SEWELL, Madras Civil Service. 


Analytical History of India. From the Earliest Times to the Aboli- 


tion of the East India Company in 1858. Post 8vo, 8s. 
‘‘Much labour has been expended on this work.”—Athenceum. 


EDWARD THORNTON. 


A Gazetteer of the Territories under the Government of the Vice- 
roy of India. New Edition, Edited and Revised by Sir Roper 
Lethbridge, C.I.E., late Press Cominissioner in India, and Arthur N. 
Wollaston, H.M. Indian (Home) Civil Service, Translator of the 
*¢ Anwar-i-Suhaili.” In one volume, 8vo, 1,000 pages, 28s. 

Hunter’s ‘‘ Imperial Gazetteer” has been prepared, which is not only much 
more ample than its predecessor, but is further to be greatly enlarged in the New 
Edition now in course of production. In these circumstances it has been thought 
incumbent, when issuing a New Edition of Thornton’s ‘‘ Gazetteer” corrected up to 
date, to modify in some measure the plan of the work by omitting much of the 
detail and giving only such leading facts and figures as will suffice for ordinary pur- 
poses of reference, a plan which has the additional advantage of reducing the work to 
one moderate-sized volume, ‘ 

It is obvious that the value of the New Edition must depend in a large measure 
upon the care and judgment which have been exercised in the abe peak toa of the 
letterpress. The task was, in the first instance, undertaken by Mr Roper Lethbridge, 
whose literary attainments and acquaintance with India seemed to qualify him to a 
marked degree for an undertaking demanding considerable knowledge and experience. 
But in order further to render the work as complete and perfect as possible, the 
publishers deemed it prudent to subject the pages to the scrutiny of a second Editor, 
in the person of Mr Arthur Wollaston, whose lengthened service in the Indian Branch 
of the Civil Service of this country, coupled with his wide acquaintance with Oriental 
History, gives to his criticisrn an unusual degree of weight and importance. The 
joint names which appear on the title-page will, it is hoped, serve as a guarantee to 
the public that the ‘‘ Gazetteer” is in the main accurate and trustworthy, free alike 
from sins of omission and commission. It will be found to contain the names of many 
hundreds of places not included in any former edition, while the areas and popula- 
tions have been revised by the data given in.the Census Report of 1881. 

*.* The chief objects in view inscompiling this Gazetteer are: — 

1st. To fix the relative position of the various cities, towns, and villages with as 
much precision as possible, and to exhibit with the greatest practicable brevity all 
that is known respecting them ; and ; 

2ndly. To note the various countries, provinces, or territorial divisions, and to 
describe the physical characteristics of each, together with their statistical, social, 
and political circumstances. 
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DR C. EDWARD SACHAU,. 


Athar-U1-Bakiya of Albiriini: The Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
an English Version of the Arabic Text Translated and Edited with 
Notes and Index. Imp. 8vo (480 pp.), 42s. 

A book of extraordinary erudition compiled in Aa.p. 1000. 


A. J. WALL. 
Indian Snake Poisons: Their Nature and’Effects. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
CONTENTS. 
The Physiologica! Effects of the Poison of the Cobra (Naja Tripudians),—-The Physio- 

gical Effects of the Poison of Russell's Viper (Daboia Russellii).—The Physiological 
Effects produced by the Poison of the Pungarus Fasciatus and the Bungarus Coeruleus. 
—The Relative Power and Properties of the Poisons of Indian and other Venomous 
Snakes,—The Nature of Snake Poisons,—Some practical considerations connected with 
the subject of Snake-Poisoning, especially regarding Prevention and Treatment.—The 
object that has been kept in view, has been to define as closely as possible the condi- 
tions on which the niortality from Snake-bite depends, both as regards the physio- 
logical nature of the poisoning process, and the relations between the reptiles and their 
victims, so as to indicate the way in which we should best proceed with the hope of 
diminishing the fearful moriality that exists. 


S. WELLS WILLIAMS, LL.D., Professor of the Chinese 
Language and Literature at Yale College. 

China—The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Govern- 
ment, Literature, Social Life, Arts, and History of the Chinese 
Empire and its Inhabitants. Revised Edition, with 74 Illustrations 
and a New Map of the Empire. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 42s. 

‘‘ Williams’ ‘Middle Kingdom’ remains unrivalled as the most full and accurate 
account of China—its inhabitants, its arts, its science, its religion, its philosophy— 
that has ever been giveh to the public. Its minuteness and thoroughness are beyond 
all praise."—North American Review. 

‘‘ The standard work on the subject.”— Globe. 


PROFESSOR H. H. WILSON. 
Glossary of Judicial and Revenue Terms, including words from 
' the Arabic, Teluga, Karnata, Tamil, Persian, Hindustani, Sanskrit, 
Hindi, Bengali, Marathi, Guzarathi, Malayalam, and other languages. 
4to, 30s. . 

“*It was the distinguishing characteristic of our late director that he con- 
sidered nothing unworthy of his labours that was calculated to be useful, and 
was never influenced in his undertakings by the mere desire of acquiring 
distinction or increasing his fame. Many of his works exhibit powers of 
iNustration and close reasoning, which will place their author in a high 
position among the literary men‘of the age. But it is as a man of deep 
research and as a Sanskrit scholar and Orientalist, as the successor of Sir Wm. 
Jones and H. T’, Colebrooke, the worthy wearer of their mantles and inheritor 
of the pre-eminence they enjoyed in this particular department of literature, 
that his name will especially live‘'among the eminent men of learning of his 
age and country.”—H. T. PRINSEP. 

‘‘A work every page of which teems with information that no other 
scholar ever has or could have placed before the public. . . . The work 
must ever hold a foremost place not only in the history of India but in that of 
the human race.’’—Edinburgh Review. 


LIEUVUT. G. J. YOOUNGHUSBAND), Queen’s Oum Corps of Guides. 
Eighteen Hundred Miles in a Burmese Tat, through Burmah, Siam, 
and the Eastern Shan States. Tllustrated. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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